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INTRODUCTION. 



Perhaps Ibere is 

Tht or ten ye... , . 

d Schools. Almost all persons ba.ve taken sides in relation to it — moslly, 
however, as their praclices or prejudices have influenced or swayed Iheir minds. 
The fact Ihatsomuch has been said and writtea, oAec " in bitleraess of speech," 
as to i 13 use as a means of moral discipline, both as heretolbre and at present 
administered, is posilire preof thai the e:cpediency and prtrprieti/ of its use are 
doubted, al least, by many. 

In the discussions which have taken place, in the diSerenC parts of oor eotm- 
try, nearly alt who have advocated :he use of the rod, as a means of moral dis- 
cipline, have quoted the Proverbs of Solomon as authority for its use. For 
the benefit of such, I have here quoted leits from the Old and New Te^ 
tament Dispensations, and- placed them incinUrasl, chat they may read Ibem at 
their leisure. It should be observed, however, that the words " reproof" and " in- 
-'--"--e used, eveti by jSWiwuTO, five times asfrequeollyaB the word "rod." 



Old Diipfisatu/a, 



ID bioi J bJBBCh for 



New Diipeiuati/m. 



ID tby Tiffa clunkntum 



mJl^^lSid feud's 



"WbiHiHvor l)icTi?^>Kii)ii>I] Aunitu himiFtf u 
lii Uule child, ttiu -iiupc ia greiUil m Ibe Unadoia 

" TbcD bhH Jeiui, Fiiificr, fijr(iv«^Hm 1 Sk ther 



.1-10, Colo. u[..W,si,9e. s llwi. ill,. 1). 1 
in.itL.*.s. l'run,ui..ili iv..«. 1 J(dm It., 
. KfT,tH,,l>, Heti.viu.,T. 

But, even snppose that the New Dispensation has nut or did not change any 
thing in our refigiotw, moral, social, or civil condition ; have we not, in the 
coarse of the last two or three centuries, made any prt^ress in the cause of hu- 
manity and philanihrophy 1 If not, then better. Far belter that we should sink 
bact into barbarism. Bui we have made some progress. We have abolished 
public whipping-posts, public executions in many of the Slates, as well as im- 
prisonment for debt. We have also established hospitals, asylums, Stc., &c. 
And, what is still more, we have, through the aid of (be benien inflnence of the 
Christian DiawRsation and its institutions, elevated wowah to the true and 
dignified station, designed by her Creator. She it is, who, by her mild and per- 
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8iiasiv« tonnes and beneficent countenance, can and does, aided by Divine Rev- 
elation, " win the young hearts of our children to duty." Again ; are not our 
systems of instruction almost entirely different from those of patriarchal times t 
Indeed 2 have not great, very great changes been made within the last half cen- 
tury 1 Look at me Sunday Schools, Sunday School Books, Religious Tracts, 
Juvenile Temperance Societies, Family and School Libraries, Boys' Lyceums. 
Drawing, Vocal Music in Schools, &c., &>c. ; all, all tending to a more ^eva- 
ting condition of the human mind. 

Again ; admit that the sayings of Solomon are now binding the same as 
though no New Dispensation had ever been given; still, the authority or injunc- 
tion of Solomon to use the rod as a means of moral discipline is limited by him 
exclusivelv to parents i neither teachers, magistrates, nor rulers being either 
authorized, or enjoined to use it; and, although the right has been, by custom 
and civil law, legaUy transferred or delegated to teachers, yet, the parent's affec- 
turn and love for his child, or his more intimate knowledge of his true character, 
could not and can not be delegated to the teacher legally or otherwise. 

It should be remembered, also, that even Solomon himself has said, that, '' The 
fsar of the Lord," [not the fear of the rod], is the beginning of knowledge." 
Prov. i., 7; And, " Fear the Lord, [not the rod], and ctepart Irom evil." Prov. 
iii., 7. Again ; the Proverbs as well as the New Testament are filled with reasons 
toA persuasions^ and motives to good actions are presented. " My son, hear the 
instruction of thy father, and forsake not the law of thy mother : for they shall 
be an ornament of grace unto thy head, and chains about thy neck. My son, 
if sinners entice thee to sin, consent thou not. Walk not thou in the way with 
them; refrain thy foot from their path: for their feet run to evil, and make 
haste to shed blood." Prov. i., 8, 9, 10, 15, 16. " The lip of truth shall be estab- 
lished for ever : but a lying tongue is but^ for a moment." Prov. xii., 19. 
*' Look not thou upon the wine when it is red,*when it giveth his color in the 
cup, when it inoveth itself aright. At the last it biteth like a serpent, and sting- 
eth like an adder." Prov. rxiii., 31, 32. And again ; the use of the rod, as a 
means of moral discipline, or physical force in any form, to reform or control 
children, is not named by the Savior or enjoined by him in any of the Evan- 
gelists. 

It is not, however, so much my wish or intention to deny or to discuss, neither 
do I consider it my duty nor that the welfare of society so much depends on the 
proof or denial of the right to use the rod as on the proof or denial of the expe- 
diency and PROPRIETY of its use — as a means op moral discipline. If it be, 
as it no doubt will be, generally if not universally, admitted, that, the moral 
«iucation of our children is of vastly greater importance than either their phys- 
ical or intellectual education, then, we are to look at the subject of corporal 
punishment in its moral bearing or influence on the mind and character of the 
child on whom it is inflicted, as most important. Great inteUect/iud as mental 
endowments or literary attainments form no barrier or serve to restrain any boy 
or youth from vice or crime ; for, we often see boys and young men too, of the 
very brightest intellects and learnings mingle and associate with the ignorantj the 
unleamedf with the vilest of the vUe in morals. The great object, therefore, of all 
punishment, reproof, or aomonition should be, the rfioral improvement of those 
who are punished or reproved. 

A great mistake has been made or error committed almost universally when 
the subject of corporal punishment has been discussed. No one denies that obe- 
dience and submission must be enforced ; and, no one doubts but that a man 
can BEAT a boy so that he will not or can not longer resist. But, what has that 
to do with the question of whether corporal punishment is or is not a good means 
of moral discipline 1 Just nothing at all. We, as a Christian nation, should 
look to the moral and religious effect on the child, thus punished. Every one 
knows that, as an ultimatum or hist resort, it wUl answer. We know that as well 
as we know that the gallows or the prison will prevent those who are hung or 
imprisoned, from doing any more harm or injury to society after having been 
hong, or while in prison. But no one would argue from that, that the prison is 
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a good place of moral discipline for boys or yonth ; or, Ihat the gallows, with 
ils I'icTliin sospeniiecli has a vu.tiU ioflnence on Ihose who witness [lie oihlbiLiorj. 
On tbe coDlrary, lawa have bean passed in several of the Slates pTObiljiluig 
public exci'Ulions on Ihe groond of ibeir imwrrisl lendeocy. TRe g..lluw8 and 
the prison, ihereforo, are the vUivmtc rcsatU lo restrain or cut ahmi ih^ peipelra- 
tiou of crime— noi ihe hkohj of moral disciplina. As proof of ihia, we liaTS 
seen, tliat, wittaln a. few yeais, bolh in this counny and in En^lund, capital 

einishmeat has been more limited or restricled than formerly. Can wc not see 
thi» a auffieient areument or reason for usiBg the rod, (if used at ellj, on/i/ as 
fbsviliiitatv.ia or lnsLTesirtl, and not asa^tiisiaiaOivuiriddisa.pLiiie7 Soul CO 
imBiahraent. We are to look at and exercise It as an vUiat, 
make a boy yield or submit, when all mild and persuasire means have faikdi 
and, not as " a me^ng of unnii. discipljme" at all. It ^uuld, tht-retorc, as 
before staled, be limited and rcstrkled as capital punishment. If VuA were used 
for menj oHcnce committed against the laws, all who were not hung wooJd oer- 
laipljr become hardened and debperate. To aroid this, capital punistimenliB 
reslrulcd in all the States, in some more in some less, to certain crimes. 

It is Dot contended or sapposed, tbat, oU parents or teachers who use corporal 
punishment use it indi»creelly, unjustly, or emelly; or, that none who me IE 
acl cimsdiMiiniiiii — far from IL It is fully believed t^t many psrenut and 
teachers do it from a conscientious sense of duty, and with a full conviction and 
lealization of Ibe fact thai, " Thou God seesl me ;" and also, that maay stop to 
reflect and consider of what manner of spirit they are of; but, still it is believed 
VaaX, oi generiJly practised., both by parents and teachers, it is productive of more 
evil Lhab good results. Why has the attention of Congress and the British 
Partiatnent been caUed to the UEe of corporal punixhmeDi in the armies and 
aavies of tbe two countries! Because it was found to do more *arm than fruoii — 
that it was subject to great abtisa, and consequently, shonid be abolished, ll has 
never been slated that nil oiBcers have flogged their soldiers or sailors ti-njvstiy 
or cmeSy — no one believes it. Why were piiilic eiccuiions abolished in Ihia 
Slatel Because it was believed that they had a hardening, degrading, and de- 
moralizing influence. But no one ever believed or Bupp(Hed thai aU the com- 
munity would be injured by them. Why have a great many benevolent ladies 
and gentlemen pledged themselves not to nse aico/uitic drinks? Because tbe 
evil lo many families and indiTiduals had been so great that for the good oftkiae 
they would not use iL No one ever believed that all would become drunkarda 
who used it, or that they would use it to eiccss. So are we to look at corporal 
punishment — ils evil result*— ils abuses — its crueltiea— -as practised. 

The morals of every commnnily will be and are, either good or iad, Jiwt in 
proportion as the rightt, the happiness, the comfort, and the ehamcler of each 
individual are respected and regarded by the olher*. Certainly kindness, mild- 
ness, and persoBsion will lend to this happy and desirable slate of society more 
than the infliction of corporal punishment, and harsh and unkind treatment. 

Parents and teachers often inflict corporal punishment without any regard to 
the righlsof the children, thus punished. As long as the conduct of"^ the parent 
or teacher is influenced sakbj by an aglctienaie and consdeiUiiiui desire to benefit 
the child, he has the right to punish; hut, beyond that he hasnoii^Ai whatever; 
particularly when, as is muallyihe case when the boy is obstinate, the parent or 
teacher makes the matter a personal cimfiii-l. TViea his right to punish ceases — 
whaterer right he mayhave nad before, ii then ceases— all mi>raS, legal, relig-ii»/s, 
or civil right. J*o parent or teacher has any rigH to strike his child or ptipil 
either in haste or in angvr. 7Sfn it ia virtually an assault-. Yet how few inflict 
corporal punishment without both aager and haste! [See pages 195, 196, 197, 
1^ 

So parent or teacher punishes his child or pupil for the love or pieaaure of 
doii^ it. Certainly then it is very desirable to substitute something else, if 
possible, as a means of moral discipline ; for, no parent or teacher can take 
pleasure in hearing the cries and entreaties, and in seeing the writhings of those 
iriio are whipped. One great object, therefore, in publishing this book, is, lo 
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lead every parent and teacher, when about to whip his child or pupil, to reflect 
and consider whether some other means will not answer equally well or better—* 
tp substitute kindness, patience, love, forbearance, forgiveness, and encourage- 
ment ior anger, impetuous hasti, harshness, cruelty, and thoughtlessness, in the 
- correction and government of their children or pupils. The cause of humanity, 
and still more the love and affection which we have for our children, should dic- 
tate to us the propriety, as well as justice, of adopting some other means of disci- 
pline than the practice of beating boys into obedience. Is it not a fact that just 
in proportion as the moral and religious character of a family or school prevails, 
8o is the discipline or good conduct ^f the children or pupils of such family or 
school 1 Then why persist in fiffgging children instead of influencing them by 
the principles of m/rality and religion ? In one thing, it is believed aU agree, 
viz.; that there has been altogether too much corporal punishment in many 
families and schools. The remarks in the following work are not directed 
against corporal punishment in the form of " whipping" or" flogging" merely; 
but also, against the more than cruel and brutal meth^ of endeavoring to im- 
prove tne minds and morals of children by striking them on the head with a 
ferula, ratan, or the hand ; pinching them; pulling their hair, and such Uke Au- 
mam practices. 

M.iny teachers seem to suppose, that, if they should substitute some other 
means of discipline for that oi corporal punishment^ it would be an impeachment 
or reproach ; or, that it would be an acknowledgment that they nave been 
guilty of wrong. This forms one of the greatest difficulties to be encountered 
and overcome m the discussion of this subject. 
«/ » Much has been said, in Conventions, and in the Journals of the day, on 

the subject of elevating the profession of the teacher. It is, indeed, a noble, a 
most honorable profession. Why does it not rank, then, with the professions 
of divinity, of medicine, of law 1 Why has it not been ^* elevated" to its proper, 
righttul, and true position and station 7 The celebrated Dr. Channing said; 
" The office of instructer ought to rank and be recompensed as one of the most 
. • honorable in society." And, Goldsmith has also said, that; " Of all professions, 
I do not know a more vssfid or a more honorable one than that of a schoolmaster ; 
at the same time, I do not see any more generally despised^ or one whose talents 
are less rewarded.^* Why is thisl To me, the cause is very apparent. 
There is aroused in the mind of every sensitive, kind-hearted, and benevolent 
person, a feeling of indignation towards any man who strikes a boy. It is un- 
ifianly — legalize it — throw the sanctions of custom around it — do what you will — 
still it IS, in reality, unmanly and undignified. Suppose a m^n strikes a boy in 
the street. Is he not brought to the Police Office just as much as if he had 
struck a man ? and, as far as the indigvMion of the court and the spectators 
is concerned, is there not more of it showered on him, for the meanness of 
the thing, than if he had struck a man ? We can not avoid or banish this 
feeling from our minds when we see a teacher strike ^boy. If teachei*s, therefore, 
wish to elevate their profession, let them lay aside their whips, their ratans, and 
their ferulas, diVidi elevate their pupils in morals, in self-respect, in true dignity of 
character — then their profession wiU be respected — but not till then. 

I do not say that a teacher who whips his pupils is unfit to teach a school ; 
but, I do say that, just in proportion as he governs his school without corporal 
punishment will be his usejuln£sSy aad will be the respect shown him by parents 
and others. It is also equally certain, that, where there is the greatest amount 
of flogging, there are the worst children, and generally the poorest order. 

. It is of the utmost importance that the pupil should love and respect his 
teacher. He, more than all others but parents, and, in a great many cases, 
even more than parents, forms his mind and gives direction to his juvenile and 
tender thoughts and feelings; but, a severe teacher never had either the re- 
spect or the Urve of his pupils. 

,1 have often been amused with the remarks of many teachers, while they 
have related, with apparent triumph, the fact, that they had subdued boys by 
fagging them severely who had afterward become great and good men ! What 
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does that prove 1 It simply proves that there was enough of goodness in those 
boys, not to have it all driven out of them by the floggings which they had re- 
ceived. These boastings often remind me of some quackphysician who boasts 
of his great skill in managing some case of disease. We wonder not at his 
great cure, on hearing a description of his treatment and medicine, but we 
wonder that the patient lived through the operation of taking his medicine 1 
So of those who are severely flogged. Some have sufficient moral principle, 
natural goodness of heart, and decision and firmness of character, as not to 
have been ruined by the severe floggings which they have received in boyhood. 

In stating my objections to the use of corporal punishment, I wish it to be 
distinctly understood, that, my remarks are directed entirely to the management 
of boys, believing, as I do, that no female pupil or child, (unless abandoned be- 
yond any hope), will ever require physical force to cause her to submit to whole- 
some rules and regulations. They certainly can be persuaded to do what is right, 
(whatever may be said about boys), without a resort to the use of the rod. i 
will not so degrade myself as to make use of the word girl or female in this 
work in connexion with the subject of flogging. [See Remarks, 19, 20, page 
81.] A teacher who would strike or whip a girl is certainly wnftt to teach a 
school of any description. 

It is very gratifying to me, that, in the numerous letters, published in the 
Appendix, all of which have been received since Part I. of this work was 
vjntten and stereotyped, nearly all of the writers of them agree with me in the 
objections made bv me against the use of the rod, as a means of moral disci- 
pline. In some or them there are sonie points of difference ; yet, aU agree in 
these two most essential points, viz. ; that there has been too great use of cor- 
poral punishment; and that, if used at all, it should be used onhr in extreme 
cases, after all mild and persuasive means have been tried and miled, and as 
the ultimatum or last resort. 

As many important /acte, injunctions, and counsels are recorded in the notes, 
throughout the body of this work, imbodying and presenting, in almost every 
variety of form, the results of the experience and wisdom of many of the most 
eminent and practical men in our country, it is very desirable that these be 
carefully read and studied in connexion with the text. This is more especially 
important, as, in all cases, where a particular matter or subject has, in my 
judgment, been vjell treated of, by another, I have preferred that opinion to my 
own ; and have, consequently, not given any of my own remarks in that view 
or form. 

I have thought and felt deeply on the subject of which this work treats, for 
many years. To enable and qualify myself for the arduous and truly respon- 
sible task of writing this work, I have made notes on matters, relating to it, 
whenever observation, experience, and time for reflection afibrded me an oppor- 
tunity to do so. In addition to this : I have visited more schools, it is probable, 
within the last thirty years, than any other man in this country; and, m such a 
manner and under such circumstances as to afford me ample opportunities to 
take full cognizance of, and to become fully acquainted with, the method and 
success of the different systems of discipline practised in each. I have conversed 
with hundreds and thousands of parents and teachers in relation to the best 
methods, in their opinion, of governing children in families and schools ; par- 
ticularly, as from my childhood, I have always been opposed to the use of cor- 
poral punishment. I taught a school in the country, when a youth, and 
" boarded around," for many months. [No situation in life can possibly afford 
a better opportunity to learn human character in general, and family govern- 
ment in particular, than that of " boarding around *' among those who send to 
the school.] I have taught public schools and private schools, both in towns 
and in cities — those which were composed of large scholars entirely — and 
those wholly of small ones — and those having both — and, of both sexes. I have 
been, either as pupil, teacher, or school officer, connected with schools about 
forty years. I have used the rod in school, (never the ferula) ; and, I have 
taught years without using it. I have six children— three daughters and three 
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sons — ^four of whom have grown to man and womanhood ; and, as a parent, I 
have had far better success in governing without corporal punishment than 
with it. When a child, I attended schools taught both by teachers who praC' 
Used corporal punishment, and by those who governed their pupils without it : 
so that, 1 am perfectly aware of the influences of each system on my mind. I 
have heard this subject discussed by hundreds of advocates and opponents, in 
Conventions and otherwise. But, a still greater reason than all ol these, for 
writing this work, is, that— I LOVE CHILDREN ! I do feel, therefore, that I 
have a right to speak and write on this all-important and momentous subject 

I have written this work from a sense of religious duty. I have written it 
for those who, deploring the supposed necessity of flogging children in families 
and schools, would gladly adopt some other method of discipline, if possible, 
without jeoparding the welfare of the children or the order of the family or 
school. To those who start back with seeming horror when the subject of " moral 
suasion," or the Law of Kindness, as a means of moral discipline is named in 
their hearing, as though the very liberties of the country were in danger, 1 
should appeal in vain. I have not written this book for fame. Of this, I have 
already received more than I ever anticipated ; but, in consequence of my 
regard for children. This I am perfectly willing to admit. My excessive love 
of children has been the most prominent incentive. The smile of a child ! 
How delightful ! The friendship of a child, how sincere and faithful ! When 
affliction or temporary distress has depressed my mind and spirits, a visit to the 
school-room, where I could see the smiling countenances of children, or a social 
chaC with my own dear little ones, would dispel it all ! I have written it be- 
cause I conscientiously believe that corporal punishment, as a means of 
moral discipline, is adverse to the proper, full, and happy development of the 
social, moral, religious, and intellectual character of those who are flogged ; 
and because, also, I believe it has a degrading and hardening influence on 
those who receive it, and on those who inflict it. If I can induce parents and 
teachers always to try every other means faithfully before they resort to it, I 
shall rejoice in it. I fully believe that children may be so brought up as to 
become blessings to their parents, if treated rightly at first. " How fully do 
they reward the judicious care of a kind mother, and how they pine and fade 
away under neglect." I have written this work that I might, in some feeble 
manner, aid in lessening the tears of lovely children ; to cause less pain to those 
who may have been thoughtless and wayward ; to cause the parental arm to 
be kept back, unless a conscientious duty requires its effective dIow ; that those 
lovely and immortal beings, of whom our Savior said, " Of such is the kingdom 
of Heaven," should not be indiscreetly, thoughtlessly , or unjustly punished and 
thereby d^ased, hardened^ and degraded so as to be made heirs ol obstinacy^ re- 
venge, hatred, malice, lying, deceit, and. fraud. I have not written it for the parent 
or teacher who thinks that a change in his course of discipline would be an im- 
peachment of his character ; or, for that parent or teacher who is unwUling to 
say, though convinced of the truth of what I have written, " I am wiser to-day 
than I was yesterday;" or, for those teachers who find the flogging of boys to be 
the most pleasurable part of their vocation ; but, 1 have written it for those 
parents and teachers who are willing to read, consider, reflect, and candidly to 
inquire w^iether some better method or means of moral discipline than that of 
BEATING boys Can be adopted. 

I have, in all cases, in illustrating my subjects, avoided the use of names; 
and, whenever great culpability is involved so as to bring reproach on the pa- 
rent or teacher, or his family, I have omitted plaices also, when speaking of 
any incident or occurrence. Having thus given pacts only, I am responsible to 
no one but my Maker for what I have written. Therefore, whether I receive 
firowns or smiles, I shall be content; not denying, however, that smiles and 
fpprobation will be more acceptable and gratifying. 

New York. Ju/ne 1, 1847. 

LYMAN COBB. 
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CORPORAL PUNISHMENT, 



AS A MEANS OF 



MORAL DISCIPLINE 



IN FAMILIES AND SCHOOLS. 



OBJECTIONS TO THE USE OF THE ROD 



OBJECTION I. 

No parent or teacher knows, when he commences, 
how long or how severely he must punish a boy before 
he will jrield. 

fiVIIi RESUIiTS. 

1. Though a boy may, by physical force, be made to yvM ; 
yet, it oftentimes makes him worse instead of better. 

2. One boy requires more whipping than another before fae 
will )rield. This often subjects the teacher to the charge of 
partiality; for, the teacher and not the other pupUs' mu&t de- 
cide when he has whipped enough : otherwise all his authority 
is lost. 

3. If the boy be not made to yield ; or, if he be not convinced 

of the justice of his having been whipped, better, far better that 
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•. • '••• t uo notice whatever had been taken of the Offence. The boy's 
«• • • •' 

'« ' condition and character will be made worse and worse every 
time he is flogged under such circumstances. 

4. If a boy be whipped too severely^ his feelings will be sour- 
ed towards his parent or teacher ; and, all confidence in, and re- 
spect for him will be lost. 

REMARKS. 

1. All will agree that a boy must be made to yidd. But, suppose 
he holds out so long that the parent or teacher dare not proceed any 
farther from fear of physical injury to the child or the charge of 
crmlty. What then is to be the effect of this severe flogging on his 
mind, and on the minds of others, during the time that passes until 
he is flogged again to make him yield ? Is it not most ruinous to 
him and to all those who witness it ? These cases are very frequent ; 
else, why is the same boy flogged again and again ? 

2. Many boys are injured by being whipped after they have yield- 
ed. This should be carefully guarded against. Children discrimi- 
nate very closely, and very correctly too. If the parent or teacher 
strikes a single blow after the child or pupil has yielded and resolved 
to do better, all is lost as to any good result. He then looks on his 
parent or teacher as a cruel person, instead of a friend, who wishes 
to correct his faults and make him better ; and, consequently, his 
bad passions are excited. 

3. One blow, or even one look, will do more in the way of subduing 
one child, even of the same family, ihskH forty blows on another child. 

, 4. One boy, naturally timid, will, when punished, show more grief 

mingled with timidity, than one who is less timid. Such a boy may, 
and often does, by his weeping and apparently penitential grief, in- 
duce the parent or teacher to cease whipping him long before any 
beneficial result has been effected by the flogging, if indeed, any good 
can ever result to him from it ; while the resoliUe and manly boy will 
, hold out even after his mind is convinced. 

6. If the parent or teacher could look into and know the secrets 
of the heart of the child, the case would be very different. But, 
many boys, particularly those who are naturally timid, promise to do 
better to avoid punishment. Thus the inducement to lie, dreadfully 
deplorable in itself, is strongly presented to them. i 

^ 6. I grant that flogging a hardened qr malicious boy may, and 
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» 

sometimes does, wpress or restrain him for the time being. Bnt, k 
that all which is desirable ? Certainly not. We wish to make Um 
letter. To effect this, if the Bible be true, his heart, his feelings, his 
affections, his conscience, most be made better. He most be con* 
yinced that it is not only his duty but his interest to be good ; th%t 
he will be more respected, more happy. Will not a constant coarse 
of kindness and affectionate treatment do more than flogging to effect 
this? If not, then " our preaching is vain, and our religion is yain." 
This boy, moreover, when he leaves school most, necessarily, be in- 
fluenced and controlled by reason, <' moral suasion," and moral and 
religious influences.* The customs and laws of society, the peace of 
the social compact do not permit the use of physical force — heating or 
knocking each other down ! He must, therefore, come under other 
influences than those of physical force f the moment he leaves the do- 
mestic circle or the school-room. Is it not better, then, to have him 
brought under those moral and religious influences, when young, 
that they may have their full and certain effect through life % for, 

** Just as the twig is bent, the tree 's inclined." 



OBJECTION II. 

When a boy does not readily yield to the flogging* in- 
flicted on him, the parent or teacher, most generally, 
becomes angry and makes the matter a personal con- 
flict between his child or pupil and himself, irrespective 
of the faiUt of the child or of the recU matter at issue 
between them. 

BVIIi RESUIiTS. 

1. Whenever such personal or angry conflict occurs in con- 
sequence of the obstinacy or stubborn will of the child or pupil, 

* " Hatred of sin on the part of the offender, is a much more efiectaal preserva- 
tive from its repetition, than any fear of pwnishment however great." — Anon. 

t " Another motive, to which appeals are too frequently made, is that of fear ; 
not that high and ennobling fear of doing wrong, because it is wrong, but the 
low, debasing, and cowardly fear of bodily pain ; received as a punishment, 
and oftentimes by the child, as an equivalent for doing wrong." — D. P. Galloup. 
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the punishmeut is almost always extended to very greAi seven- 
ty^ and, sometimes, even to cruelty, 

2. In sdl such cases, the other members of the &mily or 
school will sympathize with the child or pupil thus flogged ; and, 
consequently, bring the authority of the psurent or teacher into 
disrepute or neglect 

REMARKS. 

1. It b not the frequency or severity of pnnishment which causes 
obedience or respect to rules or laws, but the certainty that such 
punishment will be inflicted, and the justice of it when inflicted* 

2. When respect for the parent or teacher is lost, neither the rod 
nor reproof will check the bad conduct of a boy. Why are our courts 
held sacred and the greatest deference paid to them by all ? If each 
oourt-room in our country were furnished with one hundred armed 
soldiers, the people who visit and frequent those courts would not be 
half as orderly and quiet as they now are without soldiers. Why is 
this ? Simply because the people believe that thejtulge, ike jury ^ and 
the sheriff will administer justice to the criminals whom they have 
in charge. No court could be sustained, in any community, a year, 
a month, or even a single da/y^ if the people had not this confiderice 
and RESPECT. Precisely so is it in a £unily or school. The very mo- 
ment that the children or pupils become convinced that the parent 
or teacher is unjust, insubordination, with all its attendant evUs, im- 
mediately ensues. 

3. Severe la/ws, in the family, in the school, or on the part of any 
government, civil, military, or ecclesiastical, are sure to lead to open 
rebellion, or to the very worst and most lamentable secret crimes or 
vices, or to the grossest indulgences on the part of those who feel 
that they have been wronged and ill-treated. A celebrated writer 
has said that, '^ Severity of punishment deters mirior crimes, but ren- 
ders greater ones more certain and determined." 

4. Many boys have been ruined by the severity of their parents. 
In fact, it is fully believed, that, in a vast majority of the cases of 
reckless, dissolute, and abandoned young men, they have been thus 
driven to desperation and ruined by the severity of their fathers ! ! 

* " The MOST TURBULENT and unruly children you can find anywhere, are 
those who are beaten most frequently and most unmercifully."— Rby. Pr. 
Sharp. 
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I have often seen both parents and teachers flog their children or 
pupils until my whole soul was shocked and disgusted. Many yean 
aince, an estimable friend of mine who had a lovely and interesting 
boy, informed me that his son had become very bad, and that he had 
beaten him severely, but all to no purpose. I expostulated with him 
again and again, and assured him that his son was natwraUy a kiTid 
and affedionaie boy, and that by kindness and affectian he covld be 
saved. But I could not prevail on him to change his course. He 
pursued it till the once lovely and interesting boy became perfectly 
reckless, abandoned his father's house, and is now entirdy ruined. 
A few months since that father called on me ; and, in that most inde- 
scribable anguish of soul, known only to him who has lost a son, he 
sighed over and deeply lamented his severity and harshness to his 
unfortunate child. 



OBJECTION III- 



Because few, very few children ever do wrong* for 
ihe sake of doing wrong as such ; or, for the purpose of 
deliberately disobeying; but, generally, because they have 
nothing else to do with which they are interested^ or, 
from mere thoughtlessness,* 



EVIIi RESULTS. 



1. Any child who is punished for doing that which, in hisj 
own opinion, was not intentionallt/ wrong, will be made worse 
by the punishment. 

2. A child, thus punished, sees no advantage in kindness, 
order, or respect for his teacher, and becomes negligent^ inatten- 
tive, and perhaps desperate. 



* " Children more often act from impulse than from premeditation ; from 
thoughUessTms than from design ; and yet, how often is the wrong act put down 
as a crime, the wrong-doer treated as a criminal, while the intent to do evil, 
which alone constitutes crime in the eyes of all law, human and divine, is 
wanting."— D, P, Galloup, 
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REMARKS. 

1. Many parents, as well as teachers, very often err in their great 
zeal to establish obedience. It is trae that obedience is of the very 
greatest importance^ and should be attained and secured; but, the 
great mistake often made, is, that many little things, done thought- 
lessly by the child from playfulness, buoyancy of spirits, &c., with- 
out the least intention or thought of doing wrong (n: of disobeying^ 
are severely censured by the parent or teacher, and the little offender 
whipped, when he is not the least conscious of haying done any thing 
worthy of even disapprobation or censure, much less of punishment. 

2. The mind of a child is ever active ; and, it is the duty of the 
parent or teacher so to interest him or engage his attention that he 
will not be idle, disobedient, or mischievous. 

3. Children often do wrong from causes over which they have no 
control* Should they not be treated with kindness under such cir- 
cumstances 1 

4 When children do wrong we ought, in charity for their inexpe- 
rience, to forgive them; for, when men do wrong, (men do wrong 
sometimes as well as children), they think it very unkind and ungener- 
ous on the part of those wronged, should an apology for the wrong be 
not accepted by them ; and they, from experience, ought to know 
better than children what ia right and what is wrong. 



OBJECTION IV- 



Because very often parents and teachers, who are in 
the habit of whipping' their children or pupils, when imr 



* " We sometimes attribute the misconduct of children to penrerseness and 
ill temper, when it is really occasioned by causes over which they have no con- 
trol : such as indigestion, derangement of some of the bodily functions, aug- 
mented by the particular state of the atmosphere, and other things. In such a 
condition they feel unpleasantly ; and, having but imperfect development of 
the moral character, and little selt-control, they are unamiable and cross. With 
adults we follow Shakspeare's advice, that such * little faults proceeding from 
distemper should be winked at ;* but, children are noticed instead of being left 
unobserved, and perhaps punished instead of being pitied or reasoned with, and 
they become sullen and sour." — Prom Report of the Perkins' Institution for 
the Bund, Boston, (Mass.), 1845. 
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patient or in anger, punish them for a trifling matter ; 
while, if in a different state of mind, the same offence, 
and what is still worse, an offence oftentimes more hei- 
nous and censurable, is permitted to pass, either entirely 
unnoticed, or if at all noticed, in such an indifferent or 
slight manner as scarcely to show disapprobation. 

EVIIi RBSUIiTS. 

1. When this is the case, it is always seen by the children, 
who discriminate very correctly, and the consequences are per- 
fectly disastrous, 

2. A still worse feature of the case is, that often, very often, 
this inconsistency is exhibited or distinction made between dif- 
ferent children or pupils, by the parent or teacher, as well as 
with the 5a»i6 child, thus not only subjecting him to the charge 
of being inconsistent but also of being partial. 

REMARKS. 

1. Parents and teachers are, in many cases, more in fault than 
the children or pupils. Indeed thej are sometimes the very cause of 
the wrong or evil on the part of the children or pupils. They bo- 
come impatient. They have recourse to threatenings and persua- 
aions out of place and time. They indulge in an improper ten- 
derness at one time, and show great and inconsistent severity or 
harshness at another. 

2. They sometimes speak to them in language quite absurd, and, 
very often, bold up to their minds unreal or improper standards." 
At one time they say, " Little children should be ^een and not 
hecurd." At another time they explain to them the mysteries of 
the Christian Religion, and listen, with all conversational familiar- 
ity, to hear their infantile or childish answer ! 

3. Many parents and teachers promise to punish their children, if 
they commit certain crimes or oflFences, and often negkd to do it. 
Hence, by lying to and deceiving them, they not only destroy all atb- 
ihority ov^er them, but also all the respect which they would otherwise 
liave for them. 

4. We often hear remarks made by parents to their children, as 



1 
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* 

follow : " I win skin you, if joa dp that again." Or, « I will whip 
you to death." Or, "I will knock your head off j" and such Hke 
Hffhctionale remarks ; and these too, by maigr persons who are other- 
ioite very good citizens. Children know that they will not ^'ikin 
Ihom ;» will not " whip them to death ;" will wo^ " knock their 
heads off;" and if they do b^oTe them, they can not but look on 
them as monsters in human shape i If they do not believe them, of 
course they hold them as liars — ^yes, liabs 1 and these parents have, 
perchance, reproyed these very children for Ir/ing^ and perhaps whip- 
ped them for it too, and told them of the awfalness of LYING 1 1 
How can such a parent expect his child to follow any of his admoni- 
tions ? 

5. Parents and teachers should be Tcry earefbl to aToid any exhi* 
bition of ill temper or anger before their duldren or pupils. Hun- 
dreds of children, of the sweetest tempers origindUy^ have been ruin- 
ed by the neglect of this sacred duty on the part of parents and 
teachers. 

6. I had occasion to cross the river, between South Brooklyn and 
New York, one evening, and arrived at the ferry, just as several others 
did, '^ a minute too late" — the boat had just left the dock. Among 
the persons who were disappointed, were an interesting lady, with 
whom I was somewhat acquainted, and her two lovely Httle sons, who 
took their seats in the ferry-house. Having a seat near them, I heard 
the mother speak very harshly to one of her little boys. With this I 
was very much surprised, having always understood that she was an 
amiable lady, and an affectionate mother. I found, by listening to 
the conversation, that they had stopped at a confectioner's to purchase 
some candy, and that was the cause of their being '^ a minute too late.** 
Just at that moment, I saw the younger little boy, with a beautiful 
eountenance, filled with smiles, hand his mother a piece of eandy. 
She instantly pushed his hand, containing the candy, from her, and 
said, " I don't want any of your candy — I am mad that we stopped 
for it and were l«ft." The lovely little boy turned his tiny head 
from his mother and wept. He laid his candy on the seat ; and, his 
little heart was so grieved that his mother could not induce him to 
take it again, or to be reconciled. Some months after, I happened 
to be in the compaiiy of this lady. In the course of the evening the 
subject of the government and dispositions of children came up in 
conversation, when she expressed great regret that, " her younger little 
son showed a great deal of temper lately, was passionate, and often 
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sullen.'' If it would not haye been impolite^ and she reputed an 
<< amiable" lady, I certainly should have reminded her of the scene 
at the ferry-house, relatiye to the candy, and perhaps should have 
quoted ihe words of the Apostle Paul, for her admonition and in- 
struction : ^ Provoke n(Hi your children to <mger^ lest they be du- 



OBJECTION V. 

Because that parents and teachers who practise the 
system of whipping their children or pupils, very often 
whip them in anger or under excitement, when the 
anger or excitement has not been produced by the 
crime or offence for which the punishment was inflict- 
ed ; and, when they \xmM not ham parmhed them far 
this peniicular things if not angry or excited* 

ESVIIi RESUIiTS. 

1. A boy, thus punished, never has any love or respect for 
the parent or teacher, who thus punishes him. 
j 2. He has no desire to avoid doing any thing which will dis- 
please his parent or teacher, beyond the simple desire to do it 
secretly or in such a manner cts not to be detected. 

REMARKS. 

1. Very few parents or teachers ever whip their children unless 
in anger or without evincing ill fedmg towards the child or pupil 
Who is punished.* 

* " There are parents — ^no, I will not disgrace that name by calling them 
snch — there are those who frankly and foolishly declare, they can not punish their 
children^ only when they are in a passion ! I Such, I should advise never to 
cOTiect them at all, for the child is less injured by total neglect, than by such 
abuse. Children, when very young, discern the nature of such government, 
and, indeed, almost always discern it more perfectly thali is either wished or 
suspected. He who thinks his child incapable of understanding his open 
infirmities, will, almost of course, be deceived. Correction administered under 
the influence of passion, children will perceive to be generally causeless, weak, 
variable, and sinful. Children may, indeed, fear the parent who inflicts punish- 
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2. A very kind-hearted and excellent teacher, who has been 
engaged in teaching for many years, said to me, in answer to an 
inquiry on this subject : '^ K I keep a boy until after school, I never 
whip him, because I have time for reflection. / must be angrp^ to 
some extent, when I flog a boy ; and, I believe this is generally the 
case with other teachers." Is not this a deplorably helancholt con- 
fession 7 



OBJECTION VI. 

Because those parents and teachers who are in the 
daily and constant habit of whipping their children or 
pupils, are very apt to whip them equally severe when 
they do wrong innocently or unintentionally^ as for what 
they do wrong intentionally^ maliciously, or tmlJuUy* 

E Vlli RESUIiTS. 

1. Such a course will, in almost every instance, sour the 
mind of the child towards his parent or teacher. He can not 
perceive why he should be whipped when he intended no 
wrong. 

2. Every boy who id whipped for a trivial offence beyond 

ment under such a stimulus, but they will fear him only as a capricious and 
cruel TYRANT. How can it be otherwise % Such a father or mother can neither 
be reverenced, nor loved. Commands, as far as they can not be evaded without 
danger, will be followed by obedience; but, not so when they can be disregarded 
with the hope of escape. The obedience will be a mere eye-service^ and never 
proceed from the heart. When the parent is absent, therefore, the child wiU 
pursue the bent of his own inclinations ; and will generally contravene his 
parent's pleasure, whenever his own safety will permit. Such a government 
prompts the wickedness of the child ten times where it restrains it on>ce" — S. R. 
Hall. 

♦ " In consequence of complaints which were made concerning the punish- 
ment of a small boy, a committee was appointed to inquire into the facts ; and, 
it was found, that for a slight offence the lad was so severely whipped that the 
surgeon was obliged to lay open the whole hand^ to let out the matter which had 
formed under the muscle in consequence of severe blows ! The blows were 
given three weeks ago, and the hand still shows marks of the injury." — Boston 
Journal. 
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what he thinks is right, or the merits of the case demand, will 
be made worse, particulariy if he has a naturally mild, reserved, 
and amiable disposition. His ambition will be prostrated. 

REMARKS 

1. A child accidenktUp breaks a cup, a plate, or does any other 
unfortunate thing. Very often he is frowned at and punished just 
as severely as if he had ifrUentiondUy thrown the plate or cup on the 
floor, or had done some intentional mischief 

2. I visited a school, a few years since, intending to spend an hour 
or two with the teacher and his pupils. Soon after I entered the 
school-room, the teacher called out a class of boys to be exercised in 
that ^^ ancient and honorable" business of learning to spell. The 
teacher had just commenced, in his school, the system of having the 
pupil pronounce the word after him before he began to spell it. [A 
very excellent plan.] A9 the class proceeded in spelling, several of 
the boys, unaccustomed to this new system, commenced to spell the 
word before pronouncing after the teacher. After six or seven boys 
had made the mistake, (which was done, of course, wholly from the 
force of habit in spelling on the old plan without pronouncing the 
word), the teacher said, in an angry tone, " The next boy who misses 
I will ptmish.^^ I was shocked at the injustice of this course on the 
part of the teacher. Had the announcement been made at the com- 
mencement of the exercise, and had he whipped every boy, beginning 
with the first who made the mistake, there would have been som^ 
show of justice, and at least of impartiality, whatever may be said of 
the expediency, necessity, or hum^anity of his conduct. Very soon, a 
lovely boy, about ten years of age, of rather a delicate form and ner- 
vous temperament, failed to pronounce the word. The teacher said to 
him angrily, '^ Come up here." In an instant his little delicate 
frame was in a state of nervous tremor. He begged the teacher 
not to punish him. He said, in the most pitiful and entreating man- 
ner, again and again, '' I wiU remember ;" but, to no purpose. The 
teacher took his thin and slender hand in his, bent it in such a man- 
ner as to expose the most sensitive part of it to the blows, and then 
beat it with a long, wide ferula, the dear boy, at each successive blow, 
repeating with piteous cries, " I toUl remember ;" " oh, I toUl remem- 
ber ;" to which the humane teacher responded, " I am afraid you 
won't remember." The eyes of every boy in the school were directed 
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to thifl unfoiianate lad ; and, every ooantenanoe clearly indioated 
tliat the whole BohwA sympatkized with the ^, and disappraoed of 
the teacher's conduct. I became so much affected that I took my hat 
and left the school-room. Even now, while writing this paragraph, I 
seem to hear the almost heart-rending cries and entreaties of that 
beautiful boy. Strange as it may seem to many of my readers, at 
the very next School Conyention which I attended, this teacher set 
forth, in glowing colors, the ruinous consequences which would result 
to our State and nation, if corporal punishment should be abolished I 



OBJECTION VII. 

Because it very frequently, if not always, produces 
fhyskcd injury to the child on whom it is inflicted. 

EVIIi RBSUIiTS. 

1. When children are whipped they resist the blows, either 
by an obstinate and stubborn rigidity of the muscular system, 
or by a nervous shrinking of the whole vascular system from 
fear or timidity ; so that, in either case, the deUcacy of the 
skin, from the great rigidity of the muscles or by their great 
and unnatural laxity^ is seriously injured. 

2. As a healthy action requires Uie pores to be wholly unob- 
structed, any injury to the skin is absolutely injurious to the 
health of the child.^ 



♦ " The question of flogging in the army— so thrillingly arousing public atten- 
tion by the recent scourging to death of private White— came before the House 
of Commons on the 4th. The premier then announced that the Duke of Wel- 
lington, as commander-in-chief, had considered the question, and decided that 
fifty lashes are to be the maximum punishment for the future. Lord John 
Russell also declared this limitation would be so fenced round with regulations, 
that the fifty lashes would only be inflicted imder extraordinary circumstances. 
This is exactly the plan which I stated to you as probable in my last despatch. 
It appears that the alteration was a spontaneous act of the Duke of Welling- 
ton, and that it had been unanimously approved of by the cabinet. Dr. Bow- 
ring and several members went for total abolition of the lash, but on a division 
the government suggestion was adopted by a majority of 53 — the number being 

90 to 37. 
(* It is to be regretted that flogging is not entirely got rid of, but still the change 
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REMARKS. 

1. The delicate skin, most beautifully and wonderfully wrought by 
our Maker, was never designed to be beaten by a rod as th^ skin cf 
a horse is ofteniimes beaten ! Nothing can be clearer than this to any 
rational and reflecting mind. The fine, delicate, and sensitive pores 
of the skin become callous and indurated, by beinjg beaten. Has any 
parent ever reflected that children have delicate nerves which horses 
have not 7 This is one of the strongest reasons why children should 
not be beaten as horses are.* Would any gentleman employ a 
teamster or a driver to drive his horses or oxen who was continually 
whipping them ? Not one man in ten. Yet these same men send 
their children to teachers who walk; the room with a whip or ratan 

mufit be viewed as most salutary, leadiog ultimately to the desired object. It 
is but a very few years a^o that 1000 lashes were given to soldiers, and, I 
believe, in some cases, the sentence has run as high as 1,500 lashes. 

"The verdict of the coroner's inquest, in the case of the ill-fated soldier, so 
tortured to deatk, gave great public satisfaction. The jury preferred the opinicm 
of the distinguished anatomist, Mr. Erasmus Wilson, to the opinion of the 
three military medicals, and the civil surgeon, who were called upon evidence. 
Mr. Wilson wasposUive that the man died from the flogging. 

" The coroner, Mr. Wakley, who is a member of Parliament and a surgeon, 
stated in the course of the discussion on Lord John Russell's announcement, a 
pathological fact, that in thirty out of forty cases, death arises from diseases of 
the skin, mainly originating by burns and scalds, terminating in inflammation 
of the pleura or the lung^. The importance of the skin, in the economy of the 
human body, had only been recently discovered. A simple abrasion of the skin 
may occasion loss of life, and often does, when death is attributed to other causes. 
This important case must set medical men throughout the world seriously 
thinking upon such an interesting discovery. Last night. Lord John RusseU 
declared that in no case would there be a repetition of the ploggino." — JP^om 
the For. Cor. Jour, op Com. 

Figging in the Navy. — ^It is stated that the Lords of the Admiralty are deter- 
mined to put an end to the practice of flogging in the navy, except in extreme 
cases of misconduct ; and that any oflicer having recourse to that mode of pun- 
ishment, either frequently or on insufficient grounds, will be considered unfit to 
command, and be shelved as quickly as possible. 

It is also stated in a foreign paper, that, " In the new penal code for the 
eastern provinces of Prussia, which is to be presented to the States next session, 
corporal punishmerU is entirely abolished." 

♦ " It is astonishing how many generations have passed away, without any 
other thought than that evil tempers and refractoriness were to be rooted out by 
lacerating and bruising the bodies of children, rather than by informing their 
minds and consciences." — ^Rev. Dr. Sharp. 
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in their hands, and permit their children to be beaten in snch a man- 
ner, that if it were a favorite horse which had been whipped propof' 
tionally as to his physical strength to endure it, the driver would have 
been forthwith discharged ! In fact, it is unnecessary, under this 
head, to say or do more than to allude to the truth of its injurious 
tendency physically. All parents can call to mind cases of its 
severity on the part of themselves, teachers, and others. 

2. It is also very injurious to the nervous system of many children. 
I knew a little girl, an adopted child, who was never whipped by 
her adopted parents, and who had never seen a child whipped before 
she attended school On the first day of her attendance at school, 
she saw, for the first time, a child whipped^ during which she had a 
frightful and alarming tremor so as quite to terrify the teacher and 
pupils. On each succeeding morning, when informed by her adopted 
mother that she must prepare to go to school, she would immediately 
turn pale. This state of mind so much affected her that her health 
became impaired, and she was taken from that school and sent to 
another where flogging was not practised. This, of course, is gene- 
rally the e£fect on all sensitive minds before the feelings have become 
blunted by daily witnessing the whipping of children. 



OBJECTION VIII. 

Because there is so great a difference of opinion 
among those parents and teachers who do whip their 
children or pupils, about the proper age to commence 
whipping, and at wJiat age to stop whipping*. 

EVIIi RESULTS* 

1. This is a constant source of difficulty between teachers and 
parents. The teacher, perchance, thinks that STnall children 
should be whipped ; while the parent is horrified at the thought 
of having a small child flogged. He is perfectly willing that 
" his large boys should be flogged whenever it is necessary P 

2, Another teacher is " ashamed to strike a little boy ; but, 
when they are larger, he flogs them ;" while the parent thinks 
that " boys should not be flogged after they are old enough to 
be reasoned with." 
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REMARKS. 

1. I have kntym many, very many instances in which this differ- 
tMx. of opinion between farerUs and teachers entirely destroyed the 
influence of the teacher both as a disciplinarian and as an instructor. 

2. In all cases, in which a teacher has become conscientiously 
convinced that he has froperly used all other suitable means to sub- 
due a WILFUL and maliciously disdbedieyit boy, in an extreme case 
of deliberate disobedience, (which is the ONLY case in which, in 
my opinion, any boy should EVER he flogged or otherwise corporally 
punished)^ it is very desirable, if it be possible, that ■ the teacher 
should obtain from the parent, either verbal or written permission to 
whip him ; so that, in every instance, cooperation and unanimity will 
exist between the parent and teacher. This course, more than any 
other ^ will strengthen and maintain the authority of the teacher. 

3. There is naturally and necessarily a great difiference of feeling 
between the parent and teacher towards and for the disobedient and 
recklessly wicked child. The parent^ too, from the nature of his 
relation to the child, his knowledge of him from birth, &c., knows ^»r 
better than the teacher can know, the real character of his child. How 
vitally important, then, both on the score of justice and for ihe future 
welfare of the boy, that a perfectly amicable and confidential under- 
standing should exist between the parent and teacher ! Many a boy 
may thus be reformed and saved who otherwise would m4)st certainly 
be ruined ! 

4. I have known many schools broken up in consequence of the 
universal dissatisfaction and complaint of the parents, that ^^ the 
teacher flogs the small boys most cruelly, but permits the large ones 
to do as they please." 

5. Some parents begin to whip their children at the age of six 
months. Others at «a; years ! Some stop &t six years. Others at 
thirteen, others at sixteen or eighteen years ! 

6. But, suppose a child should do nothing, in the opinion of his 
parent or teacher, worthy of punishment until he had passed the age 
of one or had not reached the time fixed by the other. What then 
is to be done ? Or, if a child should do nothing worthy of punish- 
ment until he had passed the age at which, in the opinion of both 
parent and teacher, it is proper for him to be whipped. What then is 
to be done ? The parent or teacher has whipped his other children 
or pupils for the same offence before they had passed the whipping 
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age ; and, should he, in answer to the charge of partialUyj saj to 
them who had been punished, this child or pupil is larger thaa you 
were when I punished you, they will ^W/y refdy to ]um, ^ he is more 
worUiy to be punished than we were, because he is older than wo 
were and aughi U know better." Viewed in this aspect alonej thno- 
fore, the ^flogging system " is inyolyed in vUerminahU dificuUies to 
which no other means of ^moral disdpliiu" are subject 



OBJECTION IX. 

It is one of the very greatest causes of trouble in the 
domestic circle, particularly between the father and 
mother — ^the father more generally being in favor of it, 
and the mother as generally, (to her great credit be it 
spoken), opposed to it — ^always to its great severity. 

1. Where this difference of opinion does exist, (and it is very 
common), it often creates the very worst state of feeling between 
husband and wife. 

2. Hundreds and even thousands of boys have been rtdned 
by this disagreement between father and mother as to the 
government of their children.* 

REMARKS. 

1. Parents should always agree, as to the govemment of their 
children, at whatever personal sacrifice. INEVITABLE RUIN 
TO THEIR CHILDREN* WILL FOLLOW ANY OTHER 
COURSE. Let all parerUs think weU and long on this point. 



" The father and mother may be regarded as the sole executive of the famUp^ 
and they are to rule their little empire according to the laws and institutions of 
Heaven's appointment In this matter there must not only be a union of effort, 
but a STEADINESS of purposc. The one combines within itself the elements of 
order and of strength^ while the other imparts stability and consistency to all the 
domestic regulations of the household."— ^/-ofii the Christian Advocate and 
Journal. 
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S. Many fathers are very severe in the punishment of their chil- 
dren. Their mothers feel it unjust and cru£l ; and, after protesting 
against it again and again, without any avail, thej hide the faults of 
their children from their fathers. Thus, through the extremes of 
leniency, caused by a mother's aflfection and love, on the one hand, 
and the harsh severity or crtcelty, on the other, their children are 
ruined ! 

3. This course, on the part of the mother, often leads the child 
to look on his father as severe and unkind. It also has an almost 
certain tendency to encourage the child in a wrong cov/rse, and fully 
equals a license to commit offences ! 

4. Many noble hearted and naturally kind and affectionate boys, 
ruined by this disagreement between their fathers and mothers, aare 
now outcasts in society, or are confined in prisons, or have suffered 
an ignominious death on the gallows ! Awful thought ! ! The 
individual cases of this kind which have come under my own obser- 
vation, during the last thirty years, fill me with horror as I look 
back on the scene ! 

5. Occasionally the mother is in favor of having her children 
flogged ; and, in many instances, spends a considerable portion of 
her leisure time, while her husband is at home, in complaining to 
him of the faults of her children. Often, under these circumstances, 
the father beats them in a state of desperation, or to use a milder 
word — impatience — ^without the least investigation ! It may be asked, 
can a mother do this ? I answer ; it is only the case where all the 
Jln^ suid nobler feelings of a mother have become blunted by an 
EXCESSIVE use of VERY STRONG tea or coffee, or of toine or brandy, &c., 
or, by the use of snuff; or, when the love of pleasure and gayety 
has taken full possession of her mind, instead of the love of dobies- 

TIC HAPPINESS ! 



OBJECTION X. 



Because all parents, (except those who are totally de- 
praved, by vicious habits), are opposed to having their 
children ichipped by others, whatever their own prac- 
tice may be. 
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BVIIi RESUIiT. 

The consequence is, that, either by a word or a look of disap- 
probation, they almost always bring the authority of the teacher 
into disrepute or neglect, whenever a complaint is made by the 
child to the parent that be has been flogged at school. 

REMARKS. 

1 . As positive proof that all parents are unwilling to have their 
boys flogged' by oihers, it is universally the case, that, when a teacher 
succeeds in teaching without using the rod, he is extolled and praised 
by every parent in the vicinity of the school. 

2. As another proof it may also be stated, that, all parents speak 
very exultingly when they have succeeded in rearing a son or a num- 
ber of sons " without ever having struck them a single blowV 

3. Nine-tenths of all the complaints against our schools, in the 
cities or in the country, are connected with the system oS floggingj 
now practised in them. 



OBJECTION XI. 

It is an indirect system of giving a premium for 
LYING ; particularly when the anticipated whipping has 
been preceded by threatening. 

BVIIi RESUIiTS. 

1. Flogging, or the dread of it, often, very often leads 
children to lie and deceive to avoid being flogged; thus 
leading the child to commit, in a vast number of cases, a worse 
CRIME, one much more dreadful, and of much more fearful 
consequences to the future welfare of the child and to the peace 
of society, than the offence or fault for which punishment is 
expected by the child.. 

2. Another great ' evil of flogging is, that, if a child be 
required to do or not to do any thing, under the threat of pun- 

>, ^ ishntent, he will at once think and consider, (for children do 
sometimes think), what his chances are, if he should disobey. 



ii 
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for avoiding or escaping detection by falsehood bx evasion ; or, 
whether the pleasure which he anticipates Will not more than 
counterbalance the pain which he must suffer^ if he should be 
detected! But, if the parent or teacher reas(ms with him, 
until he is convinced^ then he will see what he can do equally 
pleasurable to himself which will be approved by his parent or 
teacher. 

REMARKS. 

1. The course which nearly all parents and teachers pursae with 
their children or pupils is directly in opposition to our jurisprudence. 
We can not compel a man, woman, or child to testify in court, as a 
witness, so as to criminate himself or herself Yet, parents and 
teachers threaten to flog their children or pupils for the commission 
of a certain act. They then question them. If they deny it, (as 
nine times in ten they will)^ they are whipped — ^first for the <zc^-^and 
then for lying — to save themselves from this whipping ! We ought 
not to expect children to confess or own that for which they expect 
to hejiogged, if confessed. 

2. It is unreasonable as well as unjust to require children to inform 
against themselves^ when they know that punishm£nt will certainly fol- 
low the acknowledgment of the fault or oflfence. Children should 
not be thus tempted to LIE for themselves or others ! How can 
parents and teachers consent so to '^ Lead " their children or pupils 
" into temptation ! ! " 

3. " Self-preservation is the first law of our nature ;" and, 
if a child has done any thing either thoughtlessly or designedly in 
sewet or in the absence of the parent or teacher, for which he expects 
to be flogged, he will, as a matter of course, (his m^al prin^ples 
being weak), nine times in ten, tell a LIE to escape or avoid the 
flogging ! — an evil, many times greater, generally, than the act for 
which he is to be flagged, both in its results on himself morally, and 
on the interests of society likewise I ! 

4. Again ; all our Courts of Justice, (by which these sam>e 
children are to be governed and judged in after life, and which they 
are also to aid in supporting), not only do not require them to testify 
against themselves, but will not permit them to testify, as a witness, 
in any case, in which they are deeply interested ! 

5. 1 sincerely believe, from observation and experience, during the 
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li^st thirty yearg, that the fea/r or dread of corporal punishment, 
with its generally i^tendant threatenings, is a more fruitful source 
and is the more immediate cause of the awful sm of LYING- 
unong children, than all other causes combined ! 



OBJECTION XII. 

Because it is very often inflicted in consequence of 
the representations of others; or, by the system of 
informers. 

EVIIi RESUIiTS. 

1. It causes ill feeling to exist among children of the same 
family, or fellow-pupils of the same school, which operates very 
injuriously on the welfare and harmony of such family or 
school. It always brings the informer into bad repute. 

2. It a^so destroys the respect for and kind feeling towards 
the teacher on the part of those who are informed against and 
funished, 

REMARKS. 

1. In many cases, the boy questioned, is a fartictda/r friendL of the 
boy accused; and, his unwillingness to have his friend whipped, 
forms too strong a temptation to lie to screen him from punishment, 
often to be resisted. In all such cases, (and they are very frequent), 
the crime of lying is generally greater than the one for which Iho 
other boy is to^be punished. 

2. Sometimes when a boy is to be whipped for a certain offence, 
another boy says that James, or John, or William "has done the 
5^7715 thing." This is denied by the other child or pupil to avoid pun- 
ishment. The charge is reiterated by the teacher. Again it is denied 
by the pupil. Still, the teacher flogs the first boy and lets the other 
one pass. He is grieved or becomes angry. Oftentimes it is the 
cause of a fight between the boys, or a deep and long cherished spirit 
of revenge. 

3. The general effect of such a system on the part of a parent or 
teacher is to lead the boy to pursue such a course as to avoid detec- 
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tion or being caught in his mischief or acts of disobedience. Children 
very soon learn that neither parents nor teachers have eyes in their 
backs ; and, unless they have the respect and affection of their 
children or pupils, no order can be established which is worthy of the 
name of order. 



OBJECTION XIII. 

Because it is often practised by indiscreet teachers 
as AN EXAMPLE only. 

BVIIi R£SUIiT. 

A boy, thus whipped, is most certainly ruined. What respect, 
either for himself or his teacher, can such a boy have ? Whip- 
ped FOR AN EXAMPLE ! 

REMARKS. 

L To establish a rule and punish the first and every oflfender is 
one thing. But, to establish a rule or law and threaten and threateuj 
the rule being violated again and again, until the parent or teacher 
becomes angry — and, then to punish, (perhaps the most innoceivt 
oflfender too), as an example ! is not only a great outrage, but it 
sets every thing, even the sacredness of morality and religion, at 
defiance ! 

2. Suppose a minister should say to the members of his church, 
after four or five of them had violated the rules or doctrines of the 
church, the n^xt one who is guilty I will excommunicate. Would 
not he who was thus excommunicated rebel against it ? Would not 
all the other members of the church and the congregaiion too, con- 
demn the minister for retaining four or five members in the church 
who had done unholy acts, while he expelled one as an example ? 
Would they not say, at once, that he was partial ? Would they 
respect him ? Could any church be kept in existence a single year 
whose minister conducted thus ? 

3. A teacher once said to me that he " always felt great reluctance 
on whipping a boy. That he once had a pupil weep bitterly while 
he was flogging him ; he was convinced that he was suJ)duedj but he 
must whip him for the example ! " 
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OBJECTION XIV. 

Because, where it is practised, it destroys or pret 
VENTS the greater part of the enjoyment and pleasure 
which would otherwise exist and which should exist 
between parents and children, and between teachers 
and pupils. 

BVIIi RESUIiTS. 

1. Neither children nor pupils will take, that interest in their 
studies or in the explanations, advice, or counsel, given them 
by parents and teachers who whip them, which they would if 
given to them by parents and teachers who do not whip them. 

2. Neither parents nor teachers who are in the habit of whip- 
ping their children or pupils severely^ will, or do engage in 
social, moral, or religious advice to their children or pupils. 
The system of flogging forms almost a complete barrier to such 
instruction. It is wholly unnatural ; it closes up all the avenues 
of the good feelings which ought to exist. 

3. All such parents and teachers are " afraid that children 
will take advantage of familiarity '^ with them, if they should 
talk with them cheerfully and relate some anecdotes to them 
occasionally ! ! ! 

REMARKS. 

1. How can it be expected that parents or tea^jhers will or can take 
pleasure in interesting discussions and pleasing anecdotes, when they 
have just been heating a child or pupil or a half a dozen pupils, a& 
the case may bo ? It is impossible, as well as wholly unnatural. 

2. It will be seen by any one who will take the trouble to observe, 
that, in every family and school, just in proportion as the system of 
flogging is practised, will be the amount of interest and pleasure which 
will exist between parents and children, or between teachers and 
pupils. Who ever saw or heard a child or pupil put a familiar ques- 
tion to a parent or teacher who was in the constant habit of whipping 
him for every little fault of which he was guilty ? None — ever. 

3. Again ; how can any parent or teacher talk to his children or 
pupils about loving each other and being kind to each other, when he 
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is whipping or beating them, or otherwise inflicting corporal punish- 
ment on them from day to day ? It is not done by such parent or 
teacher. 



OBJECTION XV. 



Becaiise both parents and teachers who practise it 
are apt, very often, to punish hastily ; and, sometimes, 
even ivithout proper investigation.* 



* " In the pressure of duty, we are liable to utter ourselves hastily to chil- 
•dren. Perhaps a threat is expressed in a loud= and irritating tone ; instead of 
-allaying the passions of the child, it serves directly to increase them. Every 
fretful expression awakens in hiin the savu spirit which produced ii." — Lit^ 

I 

tell's Living Age. 

" A man of a HASTY disposition is a greater flogger than the man of a 
mild one, while the average conduct of pupils in schools may be the same 
throughout The injustice of which teachers, with such habits, are noioriously 
guilty, has been universally noticed, and has led to grea;t difficulty among parents 
and in neighborhoods." — Trub Sun, 

** Where there is much correction, it is the hand taking the place of juJg- 
Tiient ; it is the tempfer supplying the place of reflection ; it is HAS CiL taking 
the place of patience; it is doing what requires no thought, in preference to a 
«ober, protracted inquiry. How can I reclaim my child from his waywardness, 
and bring out the better qualities of the mind and heart 1 And, let it never be 
forgotten, that corporal severity generally fails of its purpose." — Rev. Dr, 
Sharp. ^ 

" Punishments should be inflicted serioasly, feelingly, and in love rather than 
in anger; and the child should be made to see and to, feel, that they are thus 
inflicted ; for, they will fail of the desired effect, unless it be made evident to 
his mind, that the infliction of deserved punishment, is as painful to him who 
•administers, as to him who receives the chastisement Care should be taken, lest by 
a SUMMARY and ILASTY manner of punishment, the child be encouraged 
and trained in the . practice of a course of deceptioiu, which it is ever as painful 
to witness as it is difficult to overcome; a course which Triay prove sacccssful 
in making a good scholar, but which will, most assuredly^ make a bad man." — 
D. P. Galloup, 

" Parents and teachers should be very careful how they threaten^ but should 
never LIE. They should threaten seldom, but never fail to execute. It will not 
often do good ; it will, most generally, do hurt. When once threatening be- 
comes .a habit, it will usually be disregarded by the parent or teacher himself; 
for, few, very few are able to remember all the threats which they make to 
their children. The parent or teacher who is open-mouthed to threaten, and 
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EVIIi RESULTS. 

1. A boy, thus hastily whipped, without investigation, and as 
ho would very naturally think, unjustly too, will, by his state- 
ment to his parents, destroy the respect and confidence which 
they had in the teacher, by convincing them that he had been 
improperly treated. 

2. Such a result is aUke injurious to the welfare of the child 
and to the best interests of the school, by arraying the authority 
of the parents in opposition to that of tlxe teacher ^ and entirely 
destroying or uprooting all the respect and affection for the 
teacher which previously existed in the mind of the child. 

REMARKS. 

1 . Sometimes parents and teachers who punish or accuse haxtily^ 
afterward find that the child or pupil was twI guilty of the fault or 
crime for which he was punished or accused. 

2. Parents and teachers should always acknowledge to their chil- 
dren or pupils when they have made a mistake^ or have been misin- 
formed or deceived by any one for which their children or pupils 
have been blamed or punished ; for, children have rights as well as 
adults. Some parents and teachers think that this would be too 
great a condescension^ or, that it would lower themselves in the estima- 
tion of their children or pupils. But, nothing else would so elevate 
them in the opinion of their children or pupils ; for, children love 

^nd reverence justice. 

3. Why do we hear more complaints from parents and pupils 
ahout their teachers than we do from the people about the judges of 
our courts ? Is it not because in the former case they dov^t whether 
justice HAS been done, owing to the too often hasty, perhaps angry 
and violent manner in which the pupil was punished by the teacher, 
while in the latter case they believe that justice was done, and that 
the prisoner had a candid and fair trial ? 

4. A child should NEVEK BE PUNISHED on the SAME DAY 
in which the offence was committed. This will give the parent or 



threatens f lASTILY, but is irresolute to punish, and when the child Js not sub- 
dued by the first threat, repeats half a dozen times with a voice of increasing 
violence and with many shakes and twitches of the little culprit, mil certainly 
jmsess iw authuriti/." — TjiACiiiiRs' Advocate. 
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teacher time and opportunity to investigate the whole matter. 
Every palliating or aggravating circumstance can be thoroughly 
weighed and examined. The parent or teacher, by this course, will 
be able to exercise a proper control over his feelings, and not be 
likely to err from an excited state of his mind. The child will also 
have an opportunity to think of and reflect on the matter or of the 
offence committed ; and, he will thus be more likely to be satisfied of 
the justice and the necessity of the 'punishment^ if it be finally inflicted — 
without which, all punishment^ all admonition are perfectly unavailing 
and positively injurious. 

5. How long could society be kept together, if the heads of our 
several institutions should fall to beating or should authorize those to 
he beaten on the spot who had broken or violated some of the rules 
of the Institution ? And yet, how often do we see children or pupils 
beaten severely, not to say cruelly, without the least investigation or 
particle of proof as to their guilt or innocence 1 

6. If the rod be EVER used, no parent or teacher should, under 
any circumstances, ever strike a hoy UNEXPECTEDLY. This 
will most surely " provoke him to anger." In fact, I think that 
nothing will more irritate and enrage any child than an unexpected 
blow from a parent or teacher. 

7. Neither should a parent or teacher ever punish a child, when 
excited. A friend of mine who had a son whom he loved with a 
fondness, known only to a parent, decided to flog this sou for a mis- 
demeanor which he considered worthy of punishment. When about 
to inflict the punishment, his son said to him, very mildly but feel- 
ingly, "Father, you seem to be excited.''^ His father began, at once, 
to think " what spirit he was of;" and, a moment's reflection, led him 
to the conviction that he was not then in the proper state of mind to 
inflict the punishment. He, therefore, omitted the punishment, at 
that time. 

8. When a lad, I attended a school which was taught by a teacher 
who was a very HASTY and PASSIONATE man. On the whole, 
however, he was a very good teacher. One of the larger pupils had 
stated that " he was incompetent to teach English Grammar. ^^ [Rather 
a STUBBORN FACT, too, I bcHeve !] At this he became very angry, 
and sought every opportunity to punish him. One morning he 
charged this pupil with being guilty of an offence of which he was 
innocent; and, his innocence was known to nearly all the other 
pupils. Yet, such were his determined wiU and hasty temper, intent 
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on punisliing that boy, that he would not condescend to ask any of the 
other pupils in relation to the alleged offence. His conduct was so 
unjustifiable and cruel to that pupil, that all the other pupils became 
enraged towards him, overthrew his authority, and finally compelled 
him to abandon the school ! 

9. There is a custom in some parts of the country, (to the disgrace 
of those who practise it, be it spoken), that those boys who are flog- 
ged at school shall bo flogged at home ! This is often done, without 
the least investigation, in a hurried or HASTY manner. Can any 
thing be more injurious to the pupil, thus punished^ than such a 
course ? Such a custom mu^t have a direct tendency to destroy the 
respect for, and confidence in, the parent who thus punishes. 



OBJECTION XVI. 

Because many indiscreet parents and teachers flog 
their children or pupils for ^^ playing truant ^^^ or to com- 
pel them to go to school. 

BVIIi RBSUIiTS. 

1. Any boy, driven to school, or flogged, when there, for tru- 
ancy or absence, nine times in ten, is made worse. 

2. If any thing will make a boy hate the school-room, flog- 
ging him to drive him there, and flogging him when he is there 
for having been absent or " playing truant," will most ctssu- 
redly do it. 

REMARKS. 

1. "What! make the school-room the place of public flagellations 
to induce a pupil to come to it ! What ! whip a boy to make him 
return to the same place by which all the unpleasant associations, 
connected with a flogging, will be brought to his mind ! Can a 
boy love such a place ? No, never. 

2. Flogging for truancy is the greatest cause of truancy. A boy is 
absent or " plays truant " thoughtlessly. Instead of being kindly 
admonished and some attractive inducement held out to him, he is 
frowned at by his parents, perhaps flogged by them ; and, then, on 
his arrival at school, he is flogged by his teacher ; or, what is equally 
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injurious and indiscreet^ he is threatened by him. Very soon after, ha 
wishes to be absent or to be late at school. What, with a prospect 
of being flogged as threaiened by the teacher, if absent, is his next 
thought or step ? To calculate his chances of being detected, if he 
tells a LIE concerning his absence or lateness. Or, to estimate, in 
his own mind, the difference between the anticipated. ^Z^a^t^re and the 
'pain which he will suffer from the flogging, should he not be screened 
from it by his lies. 

3. Often, very often a boy is late or absent thoughtlessly^ or froni 
being 'persuaded by some older boy. In a great many cases, on the 
first offence^ such a boy would, if he expected to be treated kindly 
and properly admonished, return to the school, make his acknowledg- 
ment, and not oviVY promise but resolve to do better. But, the pros- 
pect of a flogging is before him, and he shrinks from it: Dreading 
to go, he absents himself another day, and another, until he becomes 
reckless. Hundreds of cases, of this description, have come under 
my own observation, in the different villages and cities of the United 
States. 

4. Make the school-room interesting and attractive, by varied 
exercises, by singing ; and, still more than all these, by a cheerfid and 
kind teacher^ and truancy will be for ever ai an end. Children will 
then flock to the school-room in crowds. But truants can never be 
made good boys and attentive scholars — ^by flogging them ! 

5. Children should be told again and again of the great importance 
of education to them personally. They should be convinced, too, 
that it is their dviy to obtain an education. Their duty to their 
parents. Their duty to their country., to the society in which they 
live. Many children may be influenced in this way. 

6. A gentleman who had two very interesting and naturally intel- 
ligent, sons, sent them to a teacher with whom I was acquainted. 
Soon, the boys " played truant," occasionally. The teacher was very 
severe with them. The father, when at home, (his business called him 
from home a large portion of the time), was likewise very severe^ 
whipped them unmercifully, and often, to that degree, that the boys 
were bruised and scarred by the floggings. Still, as a matter of course, 
they became worse and worse. Finally, they became so hardened 
that they would be absent for several days, leaving their mother to 
endure sleepless nights. The father was induced, by a friend, to 
send them to another school, in which the teacher met them with 
smiles inste&d oi frowns and a vinegary countenance. They immedi- 
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ately became interested in the school, made rapid progress in their 
studies ; and, at the examination of the school, about eighteen 
months after, received the highest honors of the school ! 



OBJECTION XVU. 

Because often, very often it becomes the toill of the 
parent or teacher instead of the manifest act of duty or 
justice — the matter of might or brute force merely ; for, 
it must be remembered that parents and teachers some- 
times have loills of their own as well as their children 
or pupils ! 

EVIIi RBSUL.TS. 

1. When this is the case, all punishment is wholly ineffeC" 
tual and mischievous, 

2. Children or pupils very readily discover whether the 
parent or teacher acts from principle or from mere self-will ; 
and, if from the latter, then insubordination, rebellion, and mis- 
chief will inevitably follow.* 

REMARKS. 

1. Parents and teachers, generally, do not take sufficient pains, 
when flogging is practised, to convince their children or pupils of the 
fact that it is for their good to obey ; instead of leaving them to 
think, as they often do, that it is the simple will of the parent or 
teacher, without any regard to the comfort^ pleasure^ or happiness of 
the child or pupil who is punished. 

2. Some parents and teachers consider it degrading in the highest 
degree, to talk with and reason with their children or pupils. " I 
am the master of this house or school, and I toill let you know it" is 
the reason or argument of such parents and teachers. The rod is 

THEIR ONLY RESORT. 

3. A parent or teacher requests a boy to do a certain thing. He 

♦ " The government of retaliation, is no better than the government of 
PASSION. It is the government of revenge, and therefore, not the government of 
a PARENT, but that of an enemy." — S. R. Hall. v 
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is to be flogged. He requests him to take off his coat, or, to hold 
out his hand. He refuses. How often, under such circumstances, 
do parents and teachers exhibit wills quite as obstinate as the chil- 
dren whom they are endeavoring to correct and make better. Some- 
times the boy is beaten very severely. How many painful cases of 
this kind have been recorded ; not only of great injury temp(yrarily 
but of DEATH itself 

4. In the hands of parents or teachers who are of very highly ex- 
citable temperaments^ and who have very determined wills^ the preceding 
aspect of the " whipping system" is the most deplorable and th]^ most 
INJURIOUS to the welfare of society in which it can be viewed. 

5. The cases of this kind which I have personalis/ witnessed, both 
in families and in schools, I could not, aud, for the sake of humanity^ I 
would not believe, if related to me by any other person !* 



OBJECTION XVIII. 



Because, nine times in ten, the least guilty are detect- 
ed and punished for the violation of school regulations 
or other improper or mischievous conduct ; while the 
shrewd, the artful, and cunning usually avoid detection 
by their shrewdness and management. 

BVIIi RBSUIiTS. 

1. When a boy is whipped for any offence simply because he 
is detected, while, either by the neglect, or inability of the teach- 
er to detect another equally guilty, that one is not whipped, he 

♦ " The nature of all government is justly defined to be the control of one 
being over the actions of another. This control in the hand of parents over 
their children is, at once, the most absolute, perhaps, and clearly the most^eTi^^ 
and indulgent dominion, which is exercised by mankind. The parent's will 
is the only law to the child ; yet, being steadily regulated by parental affection, 
is probably more moderate, equitable, and pleasing to him, than any other hu- 
man government, to any other subject. It resembles th^ divine government, 
more than any other. Correction, which is sometimes considered the WHOLE 
of GOVERNMENT, is usually THE LEAST PART of it, a part indispensable indeed, 
and SOMETIMES efficacious^ when ALL OTHERS have failed."— Dr. Dwight. 
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iJs angry with the teacher, and, in most cases, whether well 
founded or not, will think the teacher guiUy of partiality. 

2. A boy, thus circumstanced, will oppose, in every possible 
case, the wishes of the teacher and bring his authority into 
contempt. 

REMARKS. 

1. Kow often. Very often do we see the frank, open, and generous boy 
whipped for an offence, never haying, for a moment, attempted to 
conceal it. 

2. Again ; how very often is it the case that the very worst boys 
ih ,the family or school escape punishment entirely. 

3. It frequently occurs that a very mischievously bad boy is the 
terror of the other feoys of the school, the family, or the neighbor- 
hood. Hence, whatever he may do or say will never be mentioned 
by the other boys or pupils from fear ; and, he thus escapes exposure 
and punishment, when the most guilty. 

4. It also often happens that some favorite of the other boys or pu- 
pils is a very mischievous and otherwise bad boy. He is screened 
by the other boys from favoritism ; when those less in faulty and even, 
perhaps, those led into the mischief or to do the wrong hy this favor- 
ite^ are severely punished ! 



OBJECTION XIX. 

Because those parents and teachers who are in the 
habit of whipping their children or pupils, often whip 
them for deficiencies in their lessons. 

BVIIi RBSUL.TS. 

1. No course could possibly be more indiscreet, not to say 
absurd, than this. Hundreds of children are prevented from 
learning their lessons by agitation of mind from fear of pun- 
ishment. 

2. All timid boys fail to learn their lessons well, when un- 
der the /ear of punishTnent, or the expectation of being flogged 
if they do fail. 
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3. Children can not study or commit to memory as well un- 
der /ear of the rod as under the smiles and encouragement of a 
cheerful and pleasant parent or teacher. 

REMARKS. 

1. Did any one ever take np a book to read for the purpose of nn- 
derstanding its contents, when suffering the pain of headache or of 
toothache ? Do men attempt to listen to a sermon or a lecture when 
suffering pain ? Do not persons frequently remain at home on the 
Sabbath, believing that they would not be beftej&ted, at church, in 
consequence of pain in the head or other ailment % 

2. How then can it be reasdnably expected that children, little ac- 
customed to control and concentrate their thoughts, will be able to 
study when in anticipation of a flogging if thejfail to learn their 
lessons? Children, as well as adults, suffer more in the anticipation 
than in the participation of the punishment ; that is, mentally. 

3. How is it in the case of the drawing of a tooth by a dentist or 
doctor? A person suffers pain which is almost intolerable. But let 
that person leave his house to go to the dentist or doctor to have the 
tooth extracted, and the pain ceases almost at once, from anxiety or 
fear ; particularly wheh the instrument, with which the tooth is to 
be drawn, is seen by the sufferer. Could that person think or talk 
connectedly or understandingly at that time ? If not, then children 
can not study or commit to memory well under the fear of the rod or other 
corporal punishment. 

4. Hundreds of children who have been set down as dolts by their 
parents and announced as such by their teachers, have been made 
such " dolts" by these same parents or teachers ! by their threats, 
sneers, floggings, &c., &c. 

5. Many pupils who know their lessons perfectly well, when at 
home, and even when they leave their seats to go to the teacher's desk 
or to the recitation room in the school, fromfear of punishment, if they 
do miss, actually do, on this account, recite badly and often entirely 
fail in their lessons. Many a lovely boy has had his spirits depress- 
ed or his revengeful feelings aroused by the sternness and severity of 
his teacher in such cases. 

6. If corporal punishment be ever tolerated, it certainly should 
NOT be used for deficiency in recitations or lessons. The school-room 
should not be a place of punishment or dread to the pupil. On the 
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contrary, every teacher should do all in his power to make it a pUaS" 
ant and desirable place to his pupils. 

7. Often, children who have not the taste or capacity to learn as 
well as others of their class, not having been trained at home, or per- 
haps have dull intellects, are whipped to make them learn ! 

8. A young gentleman of my acquaintance, a lawyer of considera- 
ble eminence in his profession, met me a few months since in one of 
our cities. In the course of the conversation which I had with him, 
I incidentally mentioned the name of his former preceptor who was 
principal of an academy for several years, while this young man was 
ft student in it. In a moment, on hearing his name, he seemed in a 
rage. He assured me that he had lost two or three years of his life 
by his severity towards him. That he always knew his lessons weU 
when at home or on his seat in school ; but, that as soon as he ap- 
proached his desk, such was his dread of him from his sternness and 
severity that he coidd not and jiever did say a lesson perfectly while 
in the academy. For this he was flogged every day. After suffer- 
ing several years, his father placed him in another academy, the 
principal of which was an amiable man. In a very few weeks he 
was at the head of his class and recited his lessons uniformly well. 
He told me that he now felt more indignation towards his former 
principal than towards any other man living. I have known this 
gentleman, who is a most amiable man, from his childhood, twenty- 
five years ; and, I never saw him angry or show any ill temper, ex- 
cept when speaking of the severity and harshness of his former prin- 
cipal. He said it was " his honest conviction that that principal, by 
his severity and cruel treatrnent of the boys, did more to ruin the dispo- 
sitions and characters of the boys of the village, while he was preceptor 
of th^ academy, than any other cause whatever." 

9. A friend of mine had an apparently intelligent son about ten 
years of age. Having been ill in early childhood, he wa« not sent to 
school or required to study until he was nearly nine, when he was ' 
placed in a female school for a few months. He was then placed in 
a school, taught by a young gentleman whose appearance and general 
manners showed him to bo very amiable and kind-hearted. Two oi 
three months passed, and this little boy learned nothing. My friend 
began to fear that his former illness had seriously and permanently 
injured his intellect. On inquiring of his little son, however, he as- 
certained that the teacher practised the very humane method of pull- 
ing his hair and cuijing his ears to sharpen his intellect ! The father 
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expostulated with the teacher, who ceased his harshness towards him. 
Immediately he learned his lessons ; and, in a few months, became 
a very good scholar.* 

10. Cases of a similar character, almost innumerable, have come to 
my knowledge, during the last few years. I sincerely hope that all 
parents and teachers will look well to this particular matter. 



OBJECTION XX. 

Because often, very often, parents and teachers, who 
are in the habit of whipping their children or pupils^ 
very indiscreetly and unjustly too, whip them a/2:e/' they 
really regret having done the wrong act, are heartily 
«om/, sincerely REPENT, and earnestly resolve never 
to commit the offence again. They had previously, per- 
haps, THREATENED tO do it ! '\ 



♦ " In schools it has been too long the practice, in our opinion, to resort to 
BEATING as a mMthod of compellinq children to learn, and of correcting their 
misconduct as pupils. The whole process has, of course, been dependant for 
e7en its possible justice on the temper of the teacher. His own impulses have 
been the guide of his administrative policy. 

" Dr. Arnold, whose fame as a teacher is now becoming universally known 
in this country, by means of his biography, and several admirable reviews of it 
in leading periodicals of the day, was led by the remark of a child, whom he was 
treating with severity, to change his whole system by the earnestness of that 
remark. * Why do you scold me, sir,' said he, ' when I am doing as well as I 
possibly can V 

" There is «uch a natural difference in the powers and perceptions of children, 
that one uniform task is not appropriate, and a unifm'm progress not to be ex- 
pected, even among the members of the same class. It is mortifying enough to 
those who fall behind, to perceive their, inferiority, and %o discipline of tke wmp 
^an make it more endurable." — ^True Sun. 

t " The teacher should be placable and ready to forgive on the first exhibi- 
tion of REPENTANCE BJid purposc of AMENDMENT." — David M. Camp, Superin^ 
tendent of Schools in the County of Orleans^ Vermont, 

" It is the bubbling spring which flows gently^ the little rivulet which glides 
through the meadows, and which runs along, day and night, by the farm-house, 
that is useful, rather than the swollen flood, or the warring cataract. Niagara 
excites our wonder, and we stand amazed at the power and greatness of God 

4 
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EVIIi RESUIiT 

A child or pupil who is whipped^ under such circumstances, 
if not RUINED, will be disheartened^ depressed^ and, in his own 
opinion, at least, disgraced also. 

REMARKS. 

1. I have known many cases in which a child was punished by the 
parent or teacher after the most bitter and heart-felt sorrow and r&- 
pontanoo on the part of the child. This is certainly unchristian. 
Thi8, in moat instances, is the deplorable result of the wretched prac- 
tice of /Ami/fwi/ijT. A parent or teacher threatens to punish for a 
certain offonoo. The child may, in the most thoughtless and unin- 
tentional manner, transgress. The threatening has gone forth ; and, 
the " promiv tnitsi «<>/ be broken /** Those parents and teachers, I 
PUj>posi\ have never read or heard that good old adage, that, " a BAD 
rui»MisK is iK^tter ukokkn than kept." Or, that by the repentance 
of the people of Nineveh, *^ God REPENTED of the evil that he 
had Haid that ho would do unto them ; and he did it not ;" though 
the prophet Jonah had proclaimed through the streets, the dreadful 
ntopiiKcY; ** Yet FOllTY DAYS, and Nineveh shall be over- 

y. Many ehildn>n are convinced of the error and impropriety of 
their eonduet at the time the admoniiion of the parent or teacher 
vU\HVH. If ofhr that ti^^fiii^^ing be administered, the ire and malice 
of the ehlKl are exeited and aroused. 

!i. 1 retail pnrenU and toaohors look well to this matter ; and, on 
no nmsiiif-nttion whatnrr, over punish a child or pupil a^er he has 
HitKMM'oly KKPKNTKn of tho wroug which he has done, and has resolved 
to do belter. 



IIhmp. ill ho • piMUN it \\\m hij< hollow hand.* But one Niagara is enough 
Hm' I III' ( 'onlliuMil. or Iht' world ; while the same world requires thousands and 
t«*lii» of iht»ii»»jnuN, ol' Milvor foiintftinj* and i^enthh/lowing rivulets, that water 
t»vei y Oh III nnd inoadow, nnd every jjanien, and that shall flow on, every day, 
mid every tiiMht. with thoir^'r'H//r, (}uiet l>eaiity. So with the acts of our lives. It 
(m tH>l liy KK'ttI (IimmIn, llko llioNe of the martyrs, that good is to be done ; it is by 
thMlnllv iiiiil (piltM virtueHor litr ; thr Christian temper; the meek forbear- 
AN*«« I Ihe Hfiirif of I'^OUdl VKNKSS, in the hujtbandf the wife, the father, the 
MntHMH, llie hrofhi'f\ Ihe jiiVrr, the/rtf«(/, the nct^^r, that good is to be done." — 
lUl¥t AhMMHT ilAHNNN. 
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OBJECTION XXI. 

Because, that, when those children or pupils, who are 
whipped at fwme or in school^ leave their home or 
school, they are to . be reasoned with : not whipped or 
beaten. 

BVIIi RESUIiTS. 

1. Thousands are ruined in this way. They have never 
been reasoned with but beaten. Hence, when they go out in- 
to the world and mingle with society, thei/ are wholly ineomr 
petent to reason on any subject — whipping having been the 
method, and only method, pursued with them at home and in 
school. 

2. Again ; children, who hare not been reasoned with, while 
young, when they become older, will not listen to the reasons 
or entreaties of their parents, but go blindly on to ruin, 

3. They recklessly suppose that it is the vnere will of their 
parents that they should do as they request ; and therefore, neg- 
lect all their admonitions. 

REMARKS. 

1. When boys are grown up to manhood, they are compelled, both 
by law and custom, to reason when any thing is to take place or to 
be decided between parties. When diflFerences exist they are not 
permitted to decide these differences by physical force* 

* " The government of children should always be accompanied with proofs of 
its REASONABLENESS and equity. Some parents err by too much indulgence, 
and others by too little. * Both extremes are unhappy, as well as unreasonable,^ 
Every child ought clearly to see, that his parent's censures are not unkind, and 
that his indulgences are not foolish. To this end he ought regularly, and as 
soon as his capacity will admit, to be taught the reasons, on which the conduct 
of his parent is, from time to time, founded ; not indeed as a piece of respect to 
him, which he may demand ; but, as wisely-directed information, which will be 
eminently useful both to parent and child. To the parent it will be useful by 
establishing his character in the eyes of the child, as a ruler whose measures 
are all originated and directed by solid reasons, aid sownd wisdom ; steady 
equity and unfailing kindness ; as a ruler whose government is to be reverenced, 
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"2. But, how can we expect these boys to act on this principle, when 
gwwn up, if beahn when children 7 Every thing, in practice, is then 
contradicted and changed. 

3. The groat advantage of the system of reasoning or ^^ moral 
suasitni'^ over that of flogging is, that no child ever doubts that his 
parent or teacher is talking io him for his good alone; whUe flogging^ 
nine times in ten, is taken by the child or pupil as the taUl of the 
papent or teacher simply ; or, for revenge ; or, that it is caused by 
the anger or irritability of the parent or teacher, disconnected with 
the offence. 



OBJECTION XXII. 

Because many teachers, who practise tiogging, have 
the rods or ferulas on tlieir desks, or carry tliem in their 
hands, by which they are led to inflict blows when 
they would not, if the rod or ferula were not on their 
desks or in their hands. 

EVIIi RESULTS. 

1. In all cases, where this system is pursued, ccdm, deliberate^ 
and careful examination of the offence, is wholly prevented. 



whoHC commands are to be obeyed ; and whose wishes are to be accorded 
with, Trom their reasonableness as well as their authority; from the benefit as 
VflU «H the duty of obeying ; and, from the pleasure universally experienced in 
oonforining to the will of such a ruler. In this case the parent is secured of the 
obcidif^ttce of the child, when he is absent, 2S well as when he is present, and is 
lUMunid ali^ that his obedience will be voluntary and exact, and, on both these 
acsoountH, delightful. To the child, this information will be highly advanta- 
motiM, hticansc it will easily accustom him to obey from the reasonableness of 
otM)dic!p(;c; and will insensibly lead him to examine, feel, and submit to pre- 
dotninutin^ reasons, not only in cases of filial duty, but in all others. Thus, 
h<i will habitually grow up to a general accordance with the dictates of REA- 
HON, ftnd Iho representations of conscience j will retain afar more elevated 
and (iHHirable character, than a child governed by mere authority ; and, when 
tilutnt abroad, or arrived at years of self-discretion, will be incomparably more 
Mf/ir."-^. 11. Hall. 



r 
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2. Teachers are thus very apt to strike their pupils unexpect- 
edly. This ALWAYS excites the ill-will of the pupil, 

REMARKS. 

1. Is it not true that the teacher, who carries a rod or ratan in his 
hand, about the school-room, from morning until evening, will not be 
very likely to use any reasoning or persimsion but will beat the pupil, 
at oncey ROD in HAND ? Every man of sense knows this to be true. 

2. A man is more likely to resist with violence and injury what he 
may deem an insult or wrongs if armed with some defensive or deadly 
weapon, than if he were Twt thus armed.* 

3. Why are deadly weapons forbidden, by law, in many of the 
States, to be carried or worn by persons ? Because it is believed, by 
all wise and good men, that the temptation to use them would be 
greater and that more injury would be done for any supposed offence 
or insult than there would be, if not thus carried. Is it not equally 
wrongs then, for the teacher to walk the «chool-room with his rod, rat- 
an, or ferula in his hand, or even to have it constantly lying on his 
desk or table ? Would it not be far better to have the ratan, rod, or 
ferula locked up in his desk, or kept in the closet, to be taken out 
ONLY ON SPECIAL OCCASIONS ? Or, it might be left at the house, 
or in a store, or shop, a little distance off. There would then be some 
probability that no pupil would be flogged without a thorough examina- 
tion! 

4. No teacher should ever have a rod, ratan, or ferula on his desk 
or table, or even in his school-room, unless it be locked up. • 

5. Yet many teachers walk about the school-room, with rod in 



♦ " The South Western papers teem with accounts of sudden and murderous 
conflicts. The remote causes of their frequency are, no doubt, various and 
multiform ; but, it can not be doubted that the nearest and immediate cause is 
the habit of carrying deadlyweapons. We may notice that the fatal blow or 
wound is never given with a casual implement ; it is not a bludgeon or a stone 
hastily picked up, or something casualty in the hand^ but always a pistol or a 
bowie-knife, habUuaUy worn in expectation of conflict. The expectation luitu- 
rally tends to produce its own fulfilment, by accustoming the mind to the thought 
of homicide, and wearing away the repugnance or horror with which homicide, 
even accidental, is regarded under the influence of proper feelings. The man who 
always has a dagger for his companion must have constantly, or at least fre- 
quently in his mind the idea of using the dagger; and resorts to it with fright- 
ful readiness on the lirst occasion, however trivial" — JN". Y. Commercial. At>'— 

TISER. 
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UAND, as the driver of horses or oxen in the field ; thus, daily, howrly^ 
and moinerUarily proclaiming, to all the passers by or lookers on, their 
TOTAL UNFITNESS for the responsible place which they occupy. 

6. The pupils soon become accustomed to the sight of the rod or 
ferula and disregard it. This is particularly the case where the 
teacher frequently threatens or strikes his pn/pUs ; or, where he strikes 
his rod, ratan, or ferula on the desk or table frequently. 

7. Precisely as it i^ with a horse. He may at first, be hastened 
hjfreqiient blows ; but, after a short time, even the most spirited horse 
will pay no attention to the lash, but pass on as though he had not 
been struck. 

8. Any gentleman having a favorite horse would not employ a 
driver who could not manage him without constantly carrying a whip 
in his hand and continually beating him to make him obey I 



OBJECTION XXIII. 

Because it almost always produces revengeful 
feelings on the part of the child or pupil towards the 
parent or teacher. 

EVIIi RCSUIiTS. 

1. Many children, by the severe floggings which they re- 
ceive from their parents or teachers, harbor or indulge this 
feeling of hatred or sourness through their lives towards those 
who have punished or flogged them. 

2. This spirit of revenge often enters into their whole char- 
acter and influences all their feelings and actions through 
life. 

3. Many a boy who isj^o^^erf will, nine times in ten, violate 
a law, when he can do it secretly^ who would not thus act 
from REVENGEFUL or mischievous feelings, had he been re- 
proved kindly,* 



♦ " All good government is founded on fear; but • perfect love casteth out 
fear.' When the pupil has once and early learned to obey from a dread of ike 
displeasure of his preceptor ^ habit will make obedience choice, and authority will 
QssumethegentleTiessoflove" — Prop. Olmsted. 
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REMARKS. 

1. Those pupils who are severely flogged Yi\^ always, by every means 
in their power, endeavor to bring the authority or rules of the teach- 
er into contempt and ridicule, and produce disorder and insubordi- 
nation. No BAD boy, at least, whatevei* of love for his teacher, 
under such circumstances, may exist in the breast of a good boy, 
EVER LOVES HIS TEACHER, in sinceriiij, WHO HAS 
FLOGGED HIM. 

2. Hundreds and thousands have vowed vengeance against their 
teacher, when they should become large enough to wreak it ; and, they 
have left the school-ro^^m with these bad and wicked passions and res- 
olutionSj which, in their course of life, aid to engender similarly bad 
feelings towards others ; thus, not only making them unhappy^ but 
had neighbors arid citizens. 

3. Many boys, in consequence of the unkindness, severe treatment, 
or cruelty of their parents, have become soured in their feelings, 
abandoned in their principles, have left their father's house ; and, in 
REVENGE, have done very wickedly for the express purpose of 
causing sorrow to those parents 1 A gentleman, of great experience 
and observation, once said to me, " I have never known a cast-off, 
vicious, and abandoned young man who hadrwi been severely whipped, 
and otherwise harshly and cruelly treated by his father !"* 

4. I asked a bright little boy, one day, whether he thought it did 
the boys any good for the teacher to whip them. He answered, 
with that simple-heartedness, peculiar to children ; " I think the 
boys would like him better, if he were mild. It only makes us an- 
gry when he whips us." That answer has more in it than most peo- 
ple would be apt to imagine. 

5. It always produces revengeful feelings, when the child or pu- 
pil is not full]/ convinced of the justice of his punishment. 

6. Some months since, I stepped under an awning, in Front-street, 
(New York), to shelter myself from a very severe snow-storm, where 

* " Let the parent be governed uniformly by kind and tender leelings. Parents 
should ever be patterns of the utmost affectionateness towards their children. 
The reverse of this is not unfrequently true. Parents often administer disci- 
pline to their children, because they feel themselves obliged todo.it by con- 
science; or, to gratify anfi^cr^ or to retaliate some offence; or, to compel their 
children to accomplish some pleasure of their own.** — S. R. Hall. 
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I accidentally met Mr. , an ex-alderman, one of the most bener- 

olent and kind-hearted men in the city, and a man of very extensivi^ 
reading and observation, who spoke to me very familiarly : " Well, 
friend Cobb, what are you writing now ?" I answered, " A work OQ 
Corporal Furdshmentj Sir ;" and added, ^* and Alderman, what shall 
I put in my book from you ?" He immediately answered as followi ; 
and, his answer was so unexpected to me, so prompt, and withal, so fvM 
of truth, that I give it a conspicuous place. 

" He, who flogs a boy, BEQUEATHS A LEGACY of MALEV- 
OLENCE to all FUTURE generations, not likely to lose any thing in 
the course of its transmission?^* 

7. A gentleman of my acquaintance, who resides in the city of 
Brooklyn, sends his son to a teacher in this city, who is justly enti- 
tled to the reputation, I believe, of being cruelly sti:ere in the punish- 
ment of his pupils. This teacher called into my friend's ofl&ce, in 
this city, one day ; and, in the course of the conversation, he remark- 
ed, in relation to the son, that he was a very amiable and kind boy, 
as he justly and truly is, in every respect. " Yes," replied his fa- 
ther ; '' but, he says, that if ever he catches you in Brooklyn, he wiU 
thrpw you off from the dock /" If this be the spirit of REVENGE 
in an amiable and naturally kind boy, who has he^n flogged, how is it 
with those who are n^ot ? 

8. A celebrated divine, who took part in the discussion of the sub- 
ject of Corporal Punishment, at a recent Educational State Conven- 
tion which I attended, stated, in the course of his remarks, that, he 
" had heard a young lad, o^nd a pious lad too, express his positive de- 
termination, as soon as he had sufiScient physical strength, to flog the 
teacher who had cruelly whipped him at school." " And," added the 
reverend gentleman, " this lad was one of the most amiable youths 
with whom I was ever acquainted ; yet, such were his revengeful 
feelings towards this teacher, that even the grace of God had not yet 
been sufficient to subdue them." After the discussion had closed, 
three clergymen, then present, remarked to the other clergyman, 
above alluded to, that, " they had, in boyhood, formed the same de- 



* " The family fireside becamiC a theatre of war j and, before the sons attained 
majority, the father was glad to get them removed from his house, as the only 
means by which he could feel even liis life in safety from their vioknce ; for, 
they had by that time RETALIATED THE BLOWS with which he had 
VISITED THEM IN THEIR YOUNGER YEARS, and hc Stated that hc actually Consider- 
ed his life to be in danger from his own offspring. — Combe. 
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TERMINATION in regard to their teachers who had flogged them se- 
verdy^ crwdly^ and unjustly^ when at school." 

9. Is it not a fact, often remarked and generally believed, that 
HUNDREDS of OFFICERS kave hccn SHOT DOWN by their OWN soldiers, 
IN REVENGE, during "battle, in consequence of their cruel and wr 
human treatment to them previous to the battle ? What caused all 
of Washington's soldiers to love him ? Certainly, his uniform 
kindness to them during all his intercourse with them. 

10. An English gentleman, now a resident of the Island of Cuba, 
was, when a lad, severely and crudly beaten by his teacher, and " re- 
solved to have RE VENQ-E, whenever his age and circumstances would 
permit." After many years absence, he returned to England, for 
the express purpose and with a full determination to wreak his ven- 
geance on his old teacher. On arriving at his native city, he took 
lodgings at a hotel, and sent a polite note to this teacher, requesting 
him to call and dine with him. The teacher called ; but, the lapse 
of time, and the effects of a Southern climate had so changed the 
countenance and complexion of his former pupil, on whom he had 
inflicted so many se^vere jiagellations^ that he did not recognise him. 
The gentleman inquired of him, " whether he remembered a lad, 

named who attended his school many years since." The 

teacher answered in the aJffirmMive. The gentleman quickly and some- 
what angrily replied, " I am that lad. I vowed vengeance on you for 
your cruel treatment to me, when a pupil in your school, and I have 
returned to England to avenge that cruelty." The table was placed 
in the middle of the gentleman's room, and dinner was soon to be 
brought in. The old teacher saw that he was in a dilemma ; but, he 
had not taught natural Philosophy so many years without having as- 
certained the fact, that Englishmen^ as well as other people, are far 
better^iatured after having eaten a good dinner than before. So he 
said very pleasantly to the gentleman, " I think we had better take 
dinner first^ and settle this difficulty afterward^ Accordingly they 
dined. During and after dinner the teacher so amused his former 
pupil by many interesting anecdotes and his pleasant conversation, 
that he entirely subdued his revengeful feelings ; and, they shook 
hands and parted vol friendship. 

11. The cases which have come under my own observation, and 
within my own experience oi forty years^ as pupil, or teacher, or 
School Inspector, or Trustee, or as a parent, are almost innumerable, 
in which children or pupils have harbored feelings of hatred and 
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KEVEN6E towards their parents or teachers in consequence of the 
infliction of corporal punishment. Let all moralists^ philanthropisiSy 
and Christians, look well to this matter. 

12. Did any one ever see the desk or table of a teacher who pun- 
ishes severely, covered with flowers, apples, or any thing else, as presents 
from his pupils ? On the other hand, is it not frequently the case 
where the teacher governs with kindness^ gentleness, and humanity ? 

13. The practice of whipping children in school also very fre- 
quently produces revengeful ^ee/iw^^^ in the breast of a fellow-pupiL 
The boy who sees a teacher whip his fellow-pupil feels very much as 
the boy or man does who sees another strike his dog which is walk- 
ing by his side. He resents it in a moment. Is or can the feelings 
be less malignant and revengeful towards the teacher who flogs 
his school-mate than towards him who strikes his dog ? A man has a 
favorite dog. He is standing near him and another man strikes him 
with a stick or a cane. The man flies in a passion instantly. Can 
it be supposed, for a moment, that this man has not the same feelings 
towards the teacher who beats or fl^gs his boy ? Strange, indeed, if 
a man does not think as much of his son as he does of his dog ! 

14. Tyrants who have governed their people with severity have al- 
ways been in fear of assassination, and have required a guard to pro- 
tect them ; while, those who have governed with mildness, clemency, and 
humanity, have always been loved, and have walked about, U7iarmed, 
unguarded^ and unprotected ! 



OBJECTION XXIV. 

Because the system of incessant flogging debases and 
hardens the mind and feelings of those parents and 
teachers who practise it, and causes them to become 
intolerant, dogmatical, and irritable, particularly the 
teacher ; who, usually, by tlie constant use of the whip 
or fenda, is levelled to the scale of a mere tyrannical 
PEDAGOGUE, iustcad of being elevated to that of a noblsj 
dignified, and intelligent teaclier.* 

♦ " I can almost always decide definitely and correctly too, with scarcely an 
exception, whether a teacher flogs severely and unmercifully in his scJiool, by 
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BVIIi RESUIiTS. 

1. Though no parent or teacher does, of course, inflict pain 
on his children or pupils willingly ; yet, the practice of flogging 
so hardens and debases the feelings, eventually, that the most 
sevei^e casti gat ions are given by parents aiid teachers, once 
humane, with the utmost composure, amidst the pain and 
writhings of the children, thus flogged.* 

2. When this is perceived by the children or pupils, (and 
they judge very correctly), all respect and love for such parent 
or teacher are lost. 

REMARKS. 

1. Parents and teachers, after having practised flogging for several 
years, whip very severely without apparently thinking or knotmng how 
severely they do whip. This may, with much propriety, be remarked 
as one of the very greatest evils of the ^'flogging system^^ 

2. As another proof of the hardening and debasing influence of this 
system on the minds of teachers, it may be asserted, without the fear 
of contradiction, that all old teachers who practise flogging are more 
SEVERE and unforgiving than young teachers. 

3. An old teacher, to whom I spoke of his great sEVERnr, was 
" very much surprised that I should charge him with being crud to 
his boys f and, at my statement, that ^' I had heard the screams 
and entreaties of the boys, again and again, while in the street, pass- 
ing his school !" Said I, " your arms are so long, (he was over six 
feet high !), that you are not aware of the immense sweep which your 
ratan takes before it reaches the boy's back." [So of a butcher, who 



spending an evening with him, especially, if any discussion comes up. He 
must NOT be contradicted. His opinion must be law /" — Anonymous. 

* " The great objection to corporal punishment is the fact that it excites angry 
passions, not only in the child, but in the master, and more in the latter than 
in the former. My own experience teaches me that the effect is almost Tiecessa- 
rily BAD on the individual who inflicts the pain. It excites a horrible feeling in 
him — a feeling which we might conceive to belong to evil spirits." — Rev. George 
B. Emerson. 

f " A teacher of a district school, at West Springfield, was arrested and fined 
$5 and costs, on the 25th inst., for urUawfuUy flogging a boy luder his charge. 
These cases of cruelty on the part of teachers a/re growing quite common."— 
New York Tribune. 



,* 
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was in the habit of beating his bullocks : first with a long pole, after 
bleeding them in the neck, then with a large leaden ball, (attached to 
a rope), under the body. He too, was surprised that I thought him 
CRUEL, when I told him that " I would have him at the Police Office, 
within an hour, if lever heard the groans of another bullock, thus beat- 
en in his yard !"] 

4. I have frequently stepped into a school, just at the moment 
, when the teacher was whipping a boy very severely ; and, while the 

pupil was writhing with pain, as he walked to his seat, the teacher 
has turned and spoken to me as smilingly, composedly, and as unconr 
cernedly as though nothing of any importance had taken place, or as 
if no one near him was suffering pain. Teachers who thus exhibit 
want of feeling are not, and can not be loved by their pupils. 

5. Not many months since, a teacher in one of our cities, struck a 
boy with a slate, intending to hit his shoulder ; but, unfortunately, 
the boy dodged, and the corner of the slate hit his spine from which in- 
jury he died in about four weeks ! 

6. Some years since, in one of our cities, a lad was taken by one of 
the teachers into the female department of the Institution ; and, in 
the presence of the girls, so severely flogged that he died in about 
six weeks, and the teacher fled from the city ! 

7. ; A very celebrated teacher, Principal of one of the most popular 
schools, in one of our cities, has a system of punishing his pupils as 
novel as it is barbarous and inhuman. He puts all the ends of the 
pupil's fingers in a cluster so as to present them all at once, (and the 
most sensitive part too) ; and, then beats them with a ratan 1 1 One 
of his pupils, not many months since, who has studied the Medical 
Profession since he left his school, on attempting to feel the pulse of 
a patient, found that the sense of feeling, necessary to determine the 
state of the pulse, had been erUirely destroyed by the beatings of this 
humane teacher's ratan ! And this teacher walks the streets of the 
city in which he resides, and wishes to be considered a decent and re- 
spectable man ! 

8. Most of my readers remember, I presume, the case which oc- 
curred in one of the interior counties of the State of New York, 
some years since. A father whi2)ped his little lisping daughter to 
death because she did not and could not pronounce a word correctly 
or as the parent wished ! 

9. The following truly melancholy case was related to me by the 
teacher of the school where the boy attended. Two brothers, farm- 
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ers, lived in the same neighborhood. Each had a son of about equal 
age. One of them was sick for several weeks and unable to at- 
tend school. Of course, he fell behind his cousin in his lessons. 
His father, being determined that his cousin should not outstrip 
him, compelled him to go to school before he was able, and heat him 
every day, if he did not know his lesson ! The teacher interce- 
ded. He expostulated with the mother ; but she could not prevail 
on him. Finally, the physician was called who informed the father 
that his son could riot live nx weeks longer^ if thus treated ! He desist- 
ed, though reluctantly, with the unfeeling remark, that " he would 
rather his son would die than to be excelled by his cousin /" 

10. Could parents and teachers thus unfeelingly whip and heat 
their children and pupils, unless hardened and debased by the infliction 
of pain on others ? 

11. A teacher, who stands in the front rank of the advocates of 
indiscriminate and perpetual, flagging, once said to me, " I never 
knew a boy who was good for any thing, unless he had been flogged 
two or three times !" Now, if this he true, (and really many teach- 
ers act as if they believed it), what encouragement has a boy to do 
well, if he must be whipped, at all events, before he can be good ? 

12. Another teacher actzcally said to me, very gravely, that " the 
reason why the English scholars were brighter than the American^ 
and the men more learned in England than in the United States^ 
was, that the teachers flogged Tnore severely in the former than in 
the latter, and that this had a tendency fully to develop their intel- 
lects !" Were not these two teachers' minds debased and hardened 
by the practice of flogging ? 

13. Kead the following note and then say, whether it is possible, 
that in an enlightened and Christian country, a soldier could be thus 
cribdiy and barbarously beaten to death ! Could those officers have 
inflicted such brutal punishment, unless their minds had been previous- 
ly hardened and debased ? No, Never. They would have refused, 
under penalty of being punished themselves ; or, they would have 
fainted at the sight, iand have been unable to proceed !* 



* " Flogging in the BrUisJi Army. The following is an ^.extract from the 
testimony given before a Coroner's Jury, held on the death of a soldier at 
Hounslow barracks after a flogging : 

The man was fastened to a ladder which was nailed to the wall of the riding 
school. His hands were tied, and his back was bare to the loins, with his shirt 
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14. The practice of flogging children hardens the tender feelings 
and affections both of parents and teachers. No parent or teacher 
who flogs severely is kind to his own children or family, or to his 
neighbors and friends. He is never found at the bedside of the sick^ 
the distressed^ and the suffering. This is human nature. This is the 
philosophy of mind. Could Bonaparte have caused and witnessed 
such slaughter of human beings, if he had not, step by step, become 
hardened by seeing it ; and, finally, steeled his mind and conscience by 
delighting in it ? 

15. Again ; the drunkard who, when he drives to the tavern or ho- 
tel, on a cold night, kindly places a blanket over his horse to screen 
him from the wind and cold, will, on arriving home, whether drunk oi' 
sober, treat his family kindly. But, the drunkard who thus drives his 
horse and fastens him to a post, on a cold night, exposed to the chilling 
and freezing blast, to stand there while he is drinking and carousing 
will, on arriving home, treat his family unkindly. His feelings have 
become hardened by the neglect of the sufferings of his horse. 

16. The same arguments which may be and are urged against the 
Bystom of duelling, fisticuff-fighting, wearing or carrying offensive 
and deadly weapons, apply with equal force against the system of 
FLOGGING — ^it hardens and debases the minds both of parents and teach- 
ers, and wholly prevents, as generally practised in families and 

off and his trousers on. The colonel and the adjutant were present, and also 
Dr. Warren. Critten" gave 25 lashes, and then Evans took the whip and gave 
the next 25. The farrier gives a flourish in the air with the cat, and raises him- 
Bclf on his toes forward at every stroke. The 25 stripes were given without 
cessation. They went on until the first 100 lashes had been given, when they 
changed the whips, by order of the adjutant. 

" The whips were then brought in, wrapped up in a cloth, and were handed 
out to the witness ; each had nine thongs of whip-cord, each thong knotted half 
way up at intervals of a couple of inches ; the handles, about eighteen inches 
in length, were about the thickness of a man's thumb. T/ie cords of two of the 
Ave raJ-$ were stained, hardened, and discolored with blood. The doctor did not 
approach any nearer to the deceased during the time he was luder punishment. 
lie railed for a drink of water, and he had it out of a quart. He called for wa- 
ter two or three times. He did not appeal to the surgeon, nor did the surgeon 
UNk any (jU(*.stionH. There was not more than an interval of a minute's time at 
the fhanff<^ of the cats. The blood came before the first 25 was completed, near- 
ly bt'twciMi tlie shoulders. There was a great deal of blood, and it ran down 
into the dcreascd^s trousers. He never uttered a word, but once, when the sec- 
ond rats were taken. At the expiration of 100 lashes, he cried out " lower, 
lower." 



*^ 
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schools, delibercUe and candid examination and reflection ; or, the giy- 
ing of reasons or reasoning with their children or pupils. 

17.1 once visited a school whose teacher was reputed i^eri/ severe. 
He was hearing a recitation, the class standing before him. I took 
my seat near the teacher. Soon, I saw a slender and delicate, but 
very interesting boy, with much apparent agitation, approach the 
teacher. As he came near him the teacher put his right arm around 
his waist, while the little boy whispered something to him which I 
did not hear. My first impression, on seeing him place his arm 
around the little l)oy was, certainly he is not " a severe teacher." But, 
instantly, on hearing what the little boy said, he pushed him from 
him ; and, taking a heavy, wide ferula from his desk, he beat that lit- 
tle fellow's hand several blows with the greatest severity/. All this 
was done, while he was listening to the class before him, holding the 
book open, in his left hand, to hear their recitations ! Had not that 
teacher become hardened ? I inquired for what that boy had been so 
beaten. He had been sent up to the principal by an under teacher, 
because he " did n^t know his spelling lesson /" 

18. Parents, and teachers also, who practise ^^^?i^ are very apt, 
immediately after having flogged a child or pupil, to speak in an 
irritable or unkind manner to the other members of the family or 
school. This is almost a necessary consequence ; and, is the very 
greatest evil, resulting from the hardening and debasing influence of 
the system of flogging children on the minds of those who practise 
it.* 

19. A still greater reason why flogging should not be practised, is, 
that the man who flogs his children is not apt to be as kind to his wife 
as one who does not. MAKK THAT. It ha/rdens his feelings 
generally. This is more particularly the case, however, with the 
drunkard. Why is it so often the case, if the system of flogging be 
such a beautiful one, and so ver^ excellent as a means of moral disci- 
pline, that drunka/rds so often beat their loives ? Is not this one 
certain proof that the system is based on or actuated by a bad 

SPIRIT ? 

20. About thirty years ago, I knew a man in Massachusetts, nat- 
urally kind-hearted, who drank rum. A boy 12 or 14 years of age 

* " But the worst feature of all, and the most deplorable in its effects, is the 
manner of correction. I mean that angry ^ vindictive spirtt which is manifested 
by parents when they correct their children/'— Casket. 
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lived with hiiiL When this man came home, under the influence of 
rum, he would always Jiog that boy — tw matter whether he had done 
WELL or ILL ! The boy could tell, as soon as the old man reached 
the gate, so that he could see the flash of his eye, that he would he 
flogged ! Alas ! how many poor children have been unmercifully 
beaten by brutes, in the shape of men, when under the influence of 

ALCOHOL ! I ! 

21. Now, I would ask the advocates of the ^^ flogging system ;" why 
is it, if corporal purdshment be a system, ordained by our CREATOR 
to make our children better by repeated flagellations ; why is it, that 
all wicked men, that all or nearly all drunkards^ when angry with their 
wives or children^ or when drunk^ almost invarlably whip those wives 
or children ? 

22. It is a positive and undeniable proof of the hardening and de- 
basing influence of the system of flogging on the minds of those who 
practise it, that many parents and teachers boldly stand up in a pub- 
lic assembly and make use of taunts and sneers at " moral suasion- 
ISTS," and openly ridictUe the efforts of benevolent and fhilanihropic in- 
dividuals who ajcejfrom feelings of humanity alone, endeavoring to de- 
vise some other means of governing our children in families and 
schools, by whicH they will be saved from the padn, the suffering, and 
the hardening, debasing, and degrading influence, consequent on the 
system o/* flogging. 

23. What is it which these men thus ridicule ? It is the humane 
and God-like efforts which benevolent individuals are using to cause 
less tewrs to flow from the sparkling eyes of lovely children. What i^ 
it ? It is the honest endeavor to have the jsmiling countenance of the 
boy reflected back into the teacher's countenance, instead of the teach- 
er's frowns and blows and the pain and writhing countenances of those 
boys as they pass to their seats. Can any one sneer at and ridicule 
such efforts who is not hardened and debased ? Let humanity, let be- 
nevolence, let CHRISTIANITY answer. 



OBJECTION XXV. 

Because, in the hands of Wrdisposed or evU-mind- 
ed teacher, it is, and ever will be, the method by which 
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they exhibit their sp/een, malice, or parHaiUy, or wreak 
their vengeance on those pupils who may have, in some 
ungxiarded moment or from a sense of duty, spoken their 
opinion of their bad management in teaching or govern- 
ing their school, or of their inability to teach some tub- 
jects in which they prof ess to instruct their pupils. 

BVIIi BBSUIiT. 

Any pupil, thus treated, not only becomes an enemy to the 
teacher, but, both in intention and practice, an eye-servant as 
to obedience. 

REMARKS. 

1. This is more ^e^i^eTi^ and lamentable, in many schools, than 
would easily be believed by those who are not conversant with their 
management 

2. Almost all teachers, and dreadfuUy horrible the iliought, many 
pa/rerUs also, have favorites among their pupils or children ! What 
an ezcellent opportunity does the system of flogging afford such 
teachers and parents, to exhibit, to their other pupils or children, 
their partiality and preference ! When this impression is fully made 
on the minds of pupils or children^ all respect or wiUing obedience is 
for ever at an end 1 

8. Such teachers who become prejudiced against any of their pu- 
pils, seek every opportunity or excuse for punishing them. 



OBJECTION XXVI. 

Because it is a well known, and generally believed 
fact, that, in those schools in which there is the great- 
est amount of whipping and other corporal punishment^ 
there is usually the very worst government and the very • 

poorest ORDER. 

jsviii mcsuiiT. 

When the teacher is under the necessitytif devoting a very 

large portion of his time and attention to the discipline of the 

5 
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school, and to the punishment of offenders, as he necessarily 
must, where a great amou7it of flogging is inflicted, the pupils 
will make very little proficiency or progress in their studies. 

REMARKS. 

1. I haye seen many schools in which the teacher spent, at least, 
one half of the time, daring each recitation, either in ^flogging his pu- 
pils or in scolding at them ; and, as a matter of course, there was 
neither order in deportment nor any proper attention to the recita- 
tions among the pupils. 

2. Under such circumstances, the pupils are not benefited hy, or 
interested in, their studies or recitations — their time being nearly lost. 



OBJECTION XXVII. 

Because, it is believed, that, when in the hands of 
unfeeling, corrupt^ and unpindpled teachers, flogging 
is practised to a greater extent and with far greater 
severity, in those schools in which the amount of salary 
does NOT depend on the number of pupils in the school, 
than it is in those schools in which the amount ofconv- 
pensation does depend on the number of pupils or the 
individual patronage of the school. 

1. Where this feeling does exist it very soon becomes percepti- 
ble to the pupils ; and, when this takes place, all regard for in- 
struction, admonition, or reproof is unheeded by the pupil.* 



♦ " In fine, if any thing, in the wide range of education, demands patiencet 
firretkoughij judgment, and the aUsubduing spirit of love, it is this j and, though 
it maybe too mnch to say, that corporal punishment canhe disused by all teach- 
ers, with regard to all scholars, in all schools, yet it may be averred, without ex^ 
cepHon, that it is never inflicted with the right spirit, nor in the right measure, 
when it is not MORE PAINFUL to him who imposes, than to him who re- 
ewfBs it."— HoRAOE Mams, 



• ■ 
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2. Under such circumstances, hundreds of children may be, 
and have been, "prevented from attending school by this prac- 
tice ; and, growing up in ignorance and vice^ become pests of 
society, 

REMARKS. 

1. The nature of the relation which exists between teachers and 
parents, in those schools in which the salary is whoUy independent of 
the number of pupils in attendance, naturally, if not necessarily, al- 
most entirely precludes that intercourse and intimate acquaintance, 
which, for the welfare of the school, should a/i^?a^5 txist between parents 
und teachers. • 

2. Let all Trustees, Commissioners, Superintendents, and others, 
having charge of Public Schools, look well to this matter ; and, 
in , no case^ employ any man to teach a Public School, (^atever 
his intellectual endowments and literary attainments may be), who 
has not a deep and abiding sense of his great responsibility and 
accountability. In short, he should be a man of high-toned morals 
who acts conscientiously, as in the sight of God and his fallow-men, in 
whatever he does or says in the presence of the immoHal beings, in- 
trusted to his care and instruction.* 



♦ " The teacher must be a man of good prindples and good mammers. Next 
to the influence of parents, the example and deportment of the schoolmaster 
goes farthest to form the morals and manners of the pupiL He sits a sovereign 
on his throne. His behest is law. To it his young subjects bow with implicit 
reverence. What he believes they believe. What he asserts they repeat. His 
manners, even to the mode of entering the room and taking off his hat, they 
copy. They embrace his sentiments. His likes and dislikes they adopt ; a 
quiet pervading influence goes out from him, whether he intends it or notj and 
enters into their being with potent influence, and moulds and forms their charac- 
ters, because they love and respect him. If then he is a man of high-toned moral 
feeling, and agreeable, well-trained manners, his value is above all price. Let 
there be no stain upon him, not a spot at which malevol^ice may point, or even 
fastidious propriety justly except If to all these exalted qualifications we can 
superadd sincere piety in the teacher, without a tine^itare of sectarian spirit^ we have 
a perfect instructer." — From an Address before the Qeauga (Ohio) Onmby Teach' 
frs* Instii/iUe^ by Hon. WaLUM L. Perkinb. 
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OBJECTION XXVIII. 

Because, nine times in ten, the practice of flogging 
has a degrading and debasing influence on those chil- 
dren or pupils who are flogged ; particularly, if it be 
done in the presence of the family or school* 



* " The fear of bodily pain is a DEGRADING motive ; but, we bare authori- 
ty for saying, that where there is perfect love, every known law will be fulfill- 
ed. Parents and teachers often create that disgust at study, and that vncnrrigi- 
Ueness and obstiTuuy which they deplore. It is a sad exchange, if the very blows, 
which BEAT anihmetic and grammarnno a boy, should beat confidence and rtuvn- 
Hness out. So it is quite as important to consider what feelings are excited, in 
the mind, as what are subdued, by the punishment Which side gains, though 
the evil spirit of roguery or wantonness be driven out, if seven other evil spirits, 
WORSE than tke FIRST — suUenness, irreverence, fraud, tying, hatred, vu^ice, 
revenge — are allowed to come in 1" — Horace Mann. 

S. S. Randall, Eso., the able editor of the District School Journal, in a no- 
tice of the new work, recently published on the " Theory and Practice oi* 
Teaching, by P. P. Page, A. M., Principal of the New York State Normal 
School," says, 

*< The difficult subject of * School Government' is described with signal ability 
and discrimination ; and, the ol^ects, ends, and aims of disciplinary punish- 
ments — ^the spirit in which they should be meted out—and the limits within 
which they should rigidly be confined — are fully and elaborately discussed., 
While the absolute necessity of an occasional resort to corporal flagellations, 
as an uUimate remedy, in extreme cases, where every other means of reclamation 
have \)eenfai^fuUy but unsuccessfully applied, is contended for, and vindicated 
upon principle, no less than expediency, we do not xmderstand Mr. Page as es- 
sentially differing, on this point, from the enlightened views of the most eminent 
of our professional educators at home and abroad. Those views are, in the 
main, forcibly expressed by the judicious and pious Dr. Langhorne in his Life 
of Plutarch. * This mode,' says he, < of punishment incur public schools is 
one of the worst remains of barbarism that prevails among us. Sensible minds, 
however volatile and inattentive in early years, may be drawn to their duty by 
many means which shame and fears of a more liberal nature than that of cor- 
poral punishment will supply. Where there is but Uitle sensibility, the efiect 
which that mode of punishment produces is not more happy. It destroys thai 
little ; though it should be the first care and labor of the preceptor to increase it 
To beat the body is to DEBASE the mind. Nothing so soon or so totally 
abolishes the sense of shame ; and yet, that sense is at once the best preservative 
of virtue, and the greatest incentive to every species of excellence.' 

" In the cases and with the limitations laid down by Mr. Page, in that portion 
of his work devoted to the consideration of this subject, the resort to corporal 
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GVIIi RB^UIiTS. 

1« A boy, thus degraded and debasedj becomes perfecdy 
reckless in his deportment and conduct, and wholly regard' 
less of the evil consequences of disobedience. 

2. So truly and certainly does this degrading influence have 
its effect on those boys, thus whipped, that, those children, who 
have been whipped, from day today, by their parents or teach- 
ers, ca?i, by a person of even ordinary powers of observation and 
discernment, be easily recognised in the family, in the school, 
or in the street, by their down-cast looks, and averted eye.* 

REMARKS. 

1. Flogging, in man j instances, destroys the self-rasped and manly 
dignity of the child or pupil on whom it is inflipted — ^without which 
it is impossible to have a sensible and good child. 

2. If a sensitive boy or pupil is beaten, the same as a horse, an 
ox, or a dog is beaten, when he disobeys or displeases his parent or 

PUNISHMENT, may, we think, be justified: although we fully concur with him 
that there is still ' a more excellent way' to the accomplishment of the object 
which the good will always have in view." — District School Journal, Aibanf, 
JFkbniaryy 1847. 

♦ " A sensitiveness to bodily pain forms no part of the disinterested, self-sacri- 
ficing, and heroic character which ever excites our admiration ; and, should 
therefore, be discouraged, rather than strengthened. A free and frequent use of 
the rody at home or at school, renders the character pusillanimous, selfish and 
U/rannical : it should be used ONLY as a LA.ST RESORT ; and then, not as 
a kind of offset or equivalent which atones for the fimUj but as a sure conse" 
quence^ a final result of a course of evil.** — D. P. Galloup. 

** We hope this example, (in the city of Boston), may do much to aid the 
efibrts now making in Massachusetts and elsewhere to abolish the brvial prao' 
tice of Flogging in Schools. That the tendency of the practice is to DEGRADE 
both Teacher and Scholar can hardly be doubted by any one who will candidly 
reflect upon the subject, while its utter want of adaptation to produce genuirie 
OBEDIENCE is a suf&clent reason why it should be discarded now and for ever." 
— New York Tribune. 

" If the higher motives fail, recourse must be had to the Unoerf and, if they 
&il, to this, the loioest of all. But the one <hi whom it is to be inflicted must be 
in A WRETCHEDLY LOW STATE ; and, the teacher who habitually has recourse to 
it, must be considered as not well understanding ike principles or the duties of 
his calling."— -Rbv. George B. Emerson. 
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teacher, he sees no difference between himself and those animals, and 
feels degraded and debased. 

3. An excellent teacher, with whom I am acquainted, informed me 
that in a school which he was teaching, there was '' a very nmchie- 
vausly had boy." In the same school there was " another boy who was 
remarkably good, very correct and dignified in his deportment." He 
seated the good boy, on a certain day, by the side of the mischievous 
one for the purpose of haying the influence of the good boy act bene- 
ficially pn him. Not long after, he saw both of them whisper and 
laugh. He called, up the bad boy and whipped him, not intending to 
whip the good boy. The other boys, however, said that the good boy 
had whispered as well as the bad boy. Fearing evil consequences, he 
called up the good boy also, and whipped him lightly. He turned his 
head and laughed. Thinking that would not do, he whipped him 
more severely. Then he took his seat, but still laughed. '^ At this 
time," said the teacher, " I regretted, deeply regretted having 
whipped him." He afterward said to one of the boys, he " had 
never been whipped before, and it did not hurt him as much as 
he expected." After this whipping^ he was one of the very worst 
boys he ever had in school. From a nobU^ dignified^ and majdy boy, 
he became DEGRADED and DEBASED, and seemed to lose all 
self-respect. " Then," said he, " on seeing the mischievous results of 
the use of the KOD, in this, as well as in somewhat similar cases, I 
threw it out of the window, and did not use it again for more than a 
year.^^ 

4. How many persons I have heard make the following remark, 
with great exultation and self-complacency : " I was never whipped at 
school during the whole years of my childhood /" Would these per- 
sons have made the remark, if they had not supposed that it would 
have been degrading and debasing, in the highest degree, if they had 
heen flogged ? 

5. One of the Controllers of the Public Schools in the City of 
Philadelphia, said to me, " I would not have my son whipped or 
struck a bloWj at school, for one thousand dollars. He would look up* 
on it, in after life, with a J>]^GB.AJ}EJ) feeling." 

6. Where indiscriminate flogging is practised, the tender and del- 
icate boy, who is conscientious in all that he does, either deliberately or' 
intentionally, is, by this system, placed on a level with the notoriously 
BAD boy who does what he does maliciously and deliberately vnthotU 
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sny conscientious scruples whatever ! By this he is degraded, if not 
ruined in his disposition and general /cc/iw^. 

7. Many a boy, who is fiogged for some misdemeanor, is perfectly 
conscious that he is, all in all, far better than many other boys who 
receive no punishment, merely because they are so fortunate sis not to 
be caugJU in any of their oflfences. What will be the eflfect of 9^ flog- 
ging on the mind of the child or pupil thus conscious ? Degradation 
and loss of self-respect^ most inevitably. 

8. Many boys are flogged by parents and teachers after they are 
perfectly conscious of the wrong which they have done, and have 
honestly resolved to do better. Their feelings are, most unques- 
tionably, degraded by such a course. 

9. In the years 1819 and 1820, while engaged in teaching, a lad 
attended my school who was very mischievous^ though not at all viaH- 
douslf/ bad, either at home or in school. Ho caused a great deal 
of trouble, it is true ; but, knowing him to be a generous and noble- 
hearted boy, I scarcely ever punished him or even spoke unkindly to 
him. On the contrary, however, his father beat him so severely that, 
as he grew up, he seemed, owing to his DEGRADED and almost 
broken-hearted feelings, rvearhj idiotic ! The whole family, father^ 
MOTHER ! ! (dreadful thought !), brothers^ and sisters, treated him and 
looked on him as a simpleton ; while, in truth, as subsequent facts and 
the true development of his character have since fully proved, he pos- 
eessed more real talent than all the other members of the famUy ! 
Ten or fifteen years after he was a pupil in my school, I visited his 
father's family, where I spent the night, and found him at home. In 
the course of the evening, which I shall never forget^ he related to me 
his gri(fs, his sorrows, and his troubles which he had endured, in con- 
sequence of the severity and cruel treatment of his father, and the neg- 
lect and coldness of the other members of the family. Methinks, I 
hear, at this moment, the sighs and upheavings of that generous-heart' 
cd but much wronged young man ! Being about 21 years of age, I 
proposed to him a plan which he pursued ; and, to me, it is a most 
delightful reflection, that this young man, now a resident of a neigh- 
boring State, is one of the most respectable, energetic, influential, and 
highly-honored members of the society in which he lives. As farther 
and positive proof of the nobleness of mind and magnanimity of 
character which this young man possessed, it should be stated, that 
he has, since he left the parental roof, bestowed many favors and 
rendered many ads ^ Jdndness to the different members of his 
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father's family, of whioh Eia father ! has been the lurgest recip> 
lent ! ! * 

10. A gentleman of mj acquaintance, a most estimable man, who 
now holds one of the most prominent stations in this eonntry. said 
to me, in the coarse of conversation with him on the subject of the 
^ govemmeTU of children," that, '^ in early life, hi» father lost hier 
property and he was placed with a stranger. This man treated him 
80 cruelly, that he left him and lived with another man whom he 
found still more cruel than the other ; and," he added, '^ I was so 
beaten and whipped by those men, that, my feelings were so DE- 
GRADED that I scarcely ever looked up, or looked any one in the 
face, utUU after I was twenty five yea/rs of age /" 

11. An excellent teacher, in a neighboring city, said to me, in an- 
swer to my inquiry as to the amount of corporal punishment used in 
that school, " I never whip any pupils in my school, except those who 
come in from other schools in which they practise whipping. In all 
such cases, I find them so DEGRADED in their minds and viewft 
of order and propriety, that I am eompelled to punish them for 
eight or ten days, until they become accustomed to the habits and 
customs of my school ; but, never afier that." 

12. A lady of my acquaintance, formerly a teacher, informed 
mCj that, '^ she once had a boy in her school, about 14 years of 
age, who was reputed the ' worst boy in the neighborhood.' He had 
been so severely beaten by former teachers and by his father alsO| 
that, he seemed to have none of the common or refined feelings of 
our nature remaining. His father told her that he feared she would 
have trouble with him. One day, he disobeyed. She requested hhn 
to stand near the door, during recess or intermission, as a punish- 
ment. After school, she retained him and talked with him. He 
told her that ' nothing else would do him any good, but a whipping,* 
She told him she would not punish him that day. She made him 
stand the next day as before, and also the third, retaining him each 
day to talk with him after the close of the school. On the third 
day, he still insisted that nothing but a whipping would do him any 
good, so perfectly DEGRADED had his feelings become by the nu- 



• " Genius is often associated with feelings of extreme sensibUili/f and cased ia 
a physical frame of Iragile mould. It is the part of humanUy not to WOUND 
THAT SENSIBILITY ; and, of skill, to strengthen, by proper physical trainings 
that firail hodily stracture.**— Prop. Olmsted. 



<•. 
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meraus and eoniinued floggings which he had received. Finally, with 
great reluctance, on her part, she requested him to go to the nearest 
groye and procure a whip such as he thought would be suitable with 
which to whip him. He brought in a very large and long one. She 
struck him several blows with it ; and, he then remarked, ' that he 
thought that was enough.' After that he was a good boy in schooV* 
That boy had become so DEGRADED, debased^ and brutalized in 
his feelings that he could not reason at all ! 

13. There is a very great difference in the degrading influence of 
flogging on the minds of different children, even those of the same 
family. A gentleman of my acquaintance, of very great observation, 
who has three sons, said to me one day, " When I place my three 
boys in a school, I invariably say to the teaoher, the secoTid boy, (not 
in the presence of the boys, of course), you must not whip^ it will ruin 
him. I shall make a personal thing of it, if you strike him. The 
other two you may govern as you choose, as you do the other boys of 
your school. But that boy has so much manliness, self-respect, and 
DIGNITY of character, that he would feel himself so DEGRADED 
that he would never recover from the self-degradation.^^ 

14. A teacher of my acquaintance, who, as a general thing is an 
excellent teacher, has the degrading practice of requiring his pupils 
to stand a long time on their benches for veiy slight offences ; and, at 
the close of the school, he draws the pantaloons tight around the 
calf of the leg, and beats it very severely with a ratan or ferula ! 

15. It is but a few weeks, since the eastern papers brought us the 
awfully melancholy account of the 5eZ/-DESTRUCTioN of a lad, caused 
by wanted feelings and SELF-DEGRADATION, consequent on a 
severe flogging ! 

1 6. It is a remarkable fact, that, the poor, uneducated, colored peo- 
ple, at the South, consider flogging the most DEGRADING pun- 
ishment which can possibly be inflicted on them ! 

17. Let every parent and every teacher beware of the FIRST 
BLOW. That may fix and determine the future destiny or future 
character of the child. Many children look on the expectation of 
being flogged with perfect horror; and, are made completely wretch- 
ed by seeing the rod used on others. Can it be otherwise than that 
their nice, sensitive, and delicate feelings will be degraded by seeing 
the infliction of corporal punishment ? 

18. In substituting other punishments for flogging, great care 
should be taken that those do not equally DEGRADE or excite the 
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bad passions of the child or pupil. To place a pupil on a stool to 
be gazed at and become an object of ridicule ; or, on the floor with a 
bonnet or foolscap to be looked at, or what is often still woasE, to be 
Umghed at^ is of very doubtful propriety, (particularly girls) ; for, 
when that nke and delicate sensibility of a female is either destroyed 
or blunted^ a great moral evil is the sad consequence ! To call out 
a child or pupil by name and sneer at him ; or, to call him a dunce. 
To ptlt a child or pupil in a closet or place of confinement is very bad. 
Those who are nervous and delicate will be very much shocked^ grieved^ 
and dispirited ; and, those who are bold^ stubborn, and unyielding will 
be excited to revenge. To cause children to go without their dinners 
is also very bad, often, very often injurious to their health. Equally 
bad is it to send them to bed without supper. Children will never 
become penitent when suffering for food ; or, when they think their 
parents unkind to them. They may be sent to bed an hour earlier 
than usual or be placed in bed in the day-time ; but, never without 
their regular food ! Children must be convinced that it is the love 
and earnest desire of the parent or teacher to benefit them, or all 
punishments, all admonition, and all advice are wholly unavailing. 

19. The great object of punishment or admonition should be, to im- 
prove the morals, the manners, the mind, and the heart of those 
who are thus corrected. 



OBJECTION XXIX. 

Because there is a greater amount of fighting, and 
quarrelling, and less harmony in those families and 
schools in which flogging is iluyroughly and constant- 
ly practised, than in those in which it is only occasion- 
ally or never practised ; or, where all are constrained 
to do what they should, by the influence of love, 
coupled with a conscientious sense of duty. 

EVIIi RBSUIiTS. 

1. Where such a state of things exists, it produces a lamen- 
table and Tnelmicholy train of evils, quite indescribable. 
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2. In all such cases, very little interest is taken, either by 
teacher or pupils, in the morale intellectual, or literary pro- 
ficiency of the pupils. 

REMARKS. 

I 

1. It is perfectly natural and consistent th&i flogging should cause 
children or pupils to do the same thing, viz. ; to inflict pom on 
others. This is certainly true. 

2. How can it he otherwise 1 A parent or teacher yZo^^ a child or 
pupil so as to cause great pain and weeping. Will another child 
or pupil hesitate to inflict pain on him whom they have seen 
beaten from time to time 1 Most assuredly he vnU not. 

3. I visited a school, one day, and found it in a tumultuous 
and disorderly condition. It was ahout ten minutes hefore the 
close of the school. The teacher was walking ahout the school- 
room with a ratan in his hand, of no mean dimensions. In the 
course of those ten minutes, he flogged several hoys, one very se- 
verely. School was then dismissed. What followed ? Before all 
of the hoys had passed out of the school-room into the yard, tv)o 
boys returned to the tea/Cher's desk with complaints that the other boys had 
been fighting them ! ! ! 

4. Yet, strange as it may seem, many parents and teachers 
flog their children or pupils for fighting ! 

5. I know an otherwise excellent teacher, who never ft4)gs his 
hoys for any thing else hut fighting ! But fl/)gging excites and 
encourages ^A/^Ti^ hy hardening the feelings of the child or pu- 
pil as to the sufferings of others, having heen beaten himself! 



OBJECTION XXX. 

Because the practice of constant and daily whipping 
children or pupils, has an almost certain tendency to 
HARDEN the minds and feelings of those who are thus 
FLOGGED ; particularly, if it be done in the presence of 
the famUy or school, NO CHILD or PUPIL SHOULD 
EVER, under any circumstances, BE PUNISHED in 
THE PRESENCE OP THE FAMILY or SCHOOL ! 
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BVIIi RESUIiTS. 

1. A boy, who is flogged in the presence of the other 
members of the family or of the school, has, if a resolute^ 
determined^ or obstinate boy, his revengeful feelings and bad 
passions excited, nine times in ten/ 

2. A boy, thus flogged, if a diffident^ reserved^ and consden- 
tiaus boy, becomes dispirited^ disheartened^ and depressed in 
his spirits. His love of praise, his ambition, and desire to 
make proficiency in his studies, wUl all be prostrated. 

3. When a boy's feelings have become thus HARDENED, 
he is in a fit condition to commit any offence or crime, however 
heinous, either in the family or the school, at home or abroad. 

4. The boy who is whipped in the presence of others, will 
generally hold out longer before he will yield, than he would 
if punished privately, 

6. A still worse feature of the case should be stated, as very 
often occurring. The boy, who is thus whipped, will, very 
frequently, deceive his parent or teacher, and those present, by 
leading them to think that he was not much hurt ; and, when 
questioned afterward by his play-fellows, he will, most usually, 



* " I firmly believe that some of the worst feelings that human nature is 
subject to, a^e engendered in the heart DURING THE HOURS OF COR- 
RECTION. If we correct our children in an angiy mood, they will naturally 
imbibe our feelings ; and, soon we shall see them taking vengeance in like 
manner, upon whatever may cross their inclination/' — Casket. 

" Some consider their duty of governing their children to be performed meri- 
toriously , merely because they reprove and pimish their children very often ; and, 
accordingly make it their business to find fonviJi with them from morning to 
night, and to punish them from week to week! In this way, reproof and punish- 
ment lose all their power, and only serve to render the child more OBD URATE. 
Children are as easily injured by too much government, as by ^ little. They 
ought always to be watched with attention and tenderness, but not to be harass- 
ed A child always flogged^ becomes INSENSIBLE to shame, and INDIF- 
FERENT to the desire of commendation. He steels himself against suffering, 
and studies only how to escape correction — ^not how to gain the approbation of 
virtuous conduct. Destroy a child's sENSiBiLrrr, and you throw around him in- 
superable barriers to higher, nobler entertainments. The child of an unfee^ 
ing and brutal parent, will, if he in turn becomes a parent, exhibit brutalitt 
ONLY."— S. R. Hall. 
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add to this deception, the awful sin of LYING, by telling 
them that, " the teacher diePnt hurt him much.'^ 

REMARKS. 

1. The parent or teacher will not be likely if in private^ to 
punish too severely in consequence of the obstinacy of the boy.* 



, ♦ « Flogging in Schools.— The Board of School Visiters, at New Haven, 
have recently had under consideration the conduct of a certain schoolmaster in 
that city, who inflicted cruel chastisement on erne of his scholars. They close 
their report as follows." 

* The too frequent habit of inflicting corporal punishment, for the viola^ 
tion of mere arbitrary rules of discipline in schools, which are as various as 
the taste or caprice of their authors, and sometimes as absurd as they are useless, 
confounds in the minds of the young, all accurate distinctions between right and 
wrongs perverts the design of the law in delegating so delicate a trust as the 
power of corporal chastisemerU into the hands of a stranger, Uunts the sensibili- 
ties of the young, and HARDENS their hearts to commit more malignant of- 
fences, for which is reserved no punishment adequate for the same, within his 
province to inflict.* 

" Our sentiments exactly ; and we are right glad to see the names of seven 
intelligent citizens of New Haven appended to so sensible a paragraph. A man 
who can not govern a school without resorting to the brutal practice of flogging, 
may be sure that he is not fit for the noble calling of a Teacher." — ^New York 
Tribune. 

<< Another important office of kindness, is to administer reproof and punisl^ 
ment privately. Children, sometimes commit their faults before others, when 
the parent is present; necessity may then demand, that they should be reproved 
on the spot, and in the presence of those who witnessed the fault. Whenever 
this is not the case, it will, in almost every instance, be desirable, to administer 
the proper discipline in, private. In this case the child will feel that his charac- 
ter is saved, and will be solicitous to preserve his good name in future, by good 
conduct. He will feel, also, that he is treated kindly, and will be grateful for 
the kindness. His mind will be left free, for the undivided exercise of venera- 
tion for his parent. The parent will, at the same time, have tne best possible 
opportunity for reproving him freely, largely, pungently, and solemnLy^ without 
that embarrassment which will necessarily arise from the presence of pikers. If 
reproved or punished before others, the child will feel wounded— will suppose 
that his character is sacrificed ; and he is degraded; and this without any visi- 
ble necessity. He will, therefore, be aii^ry, STUBBORN, pert, and not im- 
probably disposed to repeat his faults, and to perpetrate others. These emotions, 
and these designs, he will not unnaturally disclose to his companions, and they, 
no less unnaturally, will enhance and encourage them. Thus the whole force 
of parental administration, will always be loeakened, and not unfrequenlly de- 
storyed."— S. R. Hall. 
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2. The parent or teacher will be more likely to use suitable admo- 
nilion, and to reason with his child or pupil ; and, the child also to 
listen to, and be more profited by, the admonition and counsel given 
him. 

3. I have seen boys stand and be whipped with a rod or ratan, or 
BEATEN on the hand with nfertday very severely, without betraying, 
in their countenances, the least apparent emotion of pain, when they 
were suffering great pain, because they were determined to plat/ the 
hero, and not let the '^ other children think them babies " ! ! 

4. They thus require, oftentimes, twice as much whipping to make 
them YIELD as they would IN PRIVATE.* 

5. As a matter of humanity, then, no child should ever be ^vhip- 
pj-D IN THE PRESENCE OF THE FAMILY OR SCHOOL. 

6. I have seen several boys whipped at once, in the school. Some 
of them would walk away, weeping ; and, on arriving at their seats, 
would put down their tiny heads, and continue to weep for some time. 
Others would go away, shaking their heads with rage; and, in a most 
sullen manner, take their seats. Not a tear of sorrow, contrition, or 
repentance from their eyes, however. Were not those boys HARD- 
ENED ? t 

7. Why have ptibUc executions been abolished by the Legisla- 



♦ '* When a boy is chastised, at school, the effect is one of the two following 
kinds : If he is of a gentle and tender character, the punishment overwhelms 
and breaks his spirit. It destroys hope and confidence. It makes him shudder 
at the prospect before him, of farther sorrows. If he is of a bold and daring 
spirit, he bears the rod without wincing ^ he smiles, that all his comrades may see 
how little he cares for correction, and how useless it is, at least in'his case. No 
good effect is produced in either. If a case of misconduct is so glaring as to per- 
mit no otker mode of treatment than the wkipy and we can scarcely imagine 
how this can well be among young children, the correction should, unquestion- 
ably, be IN PRIVATE, and without observation on the part of the others. 

This takes away all the heroism and bravery of a stout resistance to pain." 

Trite Sun. 

•f " How many softening hearts do we HARDEN by our own sternness ; how 
often arc rising sobs suppressed by harsfi reproofs ; how many by their g(^gon as- 
pect turn the just forming tear of contrition into stony HARDNESS, and leave 
it the nucleus of selfishness and rage ! And if these things are done even 
by parents, who would ' coin iheir hearts, and drop their blood for drachmas' 
to promote the real good of those whom they punish, how much more often are they 
done by teachers, who, when roused by opposition, forget that there may be 
great selfishness in their determination to carry their point" — ^From Report of 
the Perkins' Institution for the Blind, Boston, (Mass.), 1845. 
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tures of many of the States ? Because it is believed, by all good 
and wise men, that all those persons who Witness them become 
HARDENED by seeing them ? 

8. Why have public wHirpiNG-posTS, formerly used in many of 
the States, been abolished ? Because, as in the case of public execu' 
tioiis, it is believed to have a HARDENING influence. 

9. Suppose the Common Council of the city of New York, should 
erect a public whipping-post in the Park, in front of the City Hall. 
How long would it be permitted to stand there ? N'ot one single day. 
And why ? Because the people would aU unite in the opinion, that 
the public tohipping of criminals, as formerly, is a barbarous practice 
and has a hardening influence on the minds and feelings of those 
who witness it. 

1 0. What is the difference ? Let it be remembered now and for 
ever, that whipping in the school-room IN THE PRESENCE OF 
THE SCHOOL is the sarne, in its demoralizing and hardening in- 
fluence on the pupils who witness it, aa the public whipping in the 
Park, except and ONLY that in the school-room, it is is minu- 
TURE ! ! I ! ! If one is wrong, on the same principle, "without any 
variableness or shadow of turning," is the other wrong. The flog- 
ging of children, always and invariably, has a hardening and brur 
talizing influence on all those who see it. 

1 1. If kindness to animals has a happy influence on the minds of 
those who practise it ; and, if cruelty to animals or any injury done 
to them has a bad influence on the minds of those who practise thai, 
then will the flogging of children have a brutalizing, demoralizing, 
and HARDENING- influence on those who witness it, in families 
or schools. 

12. Strange inconsistency — ^to have children •mint^s flogging un- 
til they become hardened and callous. Punishment, so often inflict- 
ed, loses its good influence, if indeed it ever has any good influence. 
Children, like butchers and soldiers, accustomed to the sight of 
suffering and the infliction of pain, become hardened. We are un- 
willing to have our children witness fights and other cruel prac- 
tices, because they harden their minds and feelings. The whip- 
ping of boys or pupils in the presence of the family or school has the 
same bad effect. 

13. As & positive proof of the HARDENING- influence rf flog- 
ging on those who are whipped, it may be stated, as an undenia- 
ble fact, that, nine times in ten, both in families and in schools, 
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the same boys are whipped again and again, over and (wer, most con- 
clusively proving, even to a casual observer, that incessant and dailt 
WHIPPING is NOT a good means of " Moral Discipline" in Families 
and Schools. Even a horse, under the constant lash, will become 
HABDENED and disregard it, though at first high-spirited, 

14. I have made the following inquiry of scores, if not hundreds 
of teachers : '^ Do you not whip the same boys again and again ?" 
Nine times in ten, the answer is, "yes sir." Again ; " Do you ever 
whip the whole body of the school ?" The answer is almost uniform- 
ly, " Oh, no ; many or most of my pupils are neveb. whipped." My 
remark to those teachers has always been : " Do you not see, then, 
that the flogging of them only HARDENS them, and, therefore, 
is not ft good system of discipline ?" 

15. Many boys, who are rather unfeeling, either from their former 
bad associations or bad habits, are, by the exhibition of whipping or 
the infliction of pain on other children, more and more HARD- 
ENED, though the system of instruction and discipline shmdd be 
such as to produce an entirely different state of feeling, so as to 
s(fien their hearts and make them better. 

16. How many poor and neglected boy^^e sent to school who are 
beaten because they are ignorant, thoughtless, or even reckless ; not 
because they are worse by nature than jother more fortunate boys, but 
simply because they have been neglected. These, by scores and hun- 
dreds, both in the cities and in the country, are driven to desperation 
by the severe treatment which they often receive in school They 
hate school. They become truants; and, more and more HARD- 
ENED, merely for the want of a little KINDNESS, on the part of 
the teacher and the other pupils, to awaken the dormani and kinder 
feelings of their natures ! ! 

17. Many object to PRIVATE punishment because the pupil 
might and probably would jusrepresent or faXsdy charge the teacher 
with severity or cruelty 1 This statement is so futile and absurd 
as scarcely to merit any notice whatever. Suppose the boy who is 
whipped, should complain ? Could not his baxk be examined, at once, 
and PROOF adduced to show that he had lied, deceived, or misrepre- 
sented ? 

18. A teacher of my acquaintance had a boy in his school whom 
he WHIPPED very severely, again and again, in the presence of the school ; 
bat, he did not, and coidd not make him yield, or show any penitence 
whatever. Happening to be at bis school, one day, he mentioned 
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the case of this boy to me. I proposed to him to whip him in pri- 
vate. He took him into another room, or detained him after school, 
and talked to him some time. Then he requested him to take off 
his coat, which he did. He then requested him to take off his vest, 
which he did. By this time, he began to yield, his bosom to heave, 
and the tears to start. The teacher, being a very kind-hearted man, 
became very much affected, but remained silent. Soon, this obstinate 
boy kneeled before the teacher, and, in the most penitent manner, ask- 
ed the teacher's forgiveness, and promised to do better. Of course, 
the teacher did not whip him then ; and, he neyer had a more obe- 
dient and kind scholar, than he was ever afterward ! Numerous cases 
of this kind have been told me ; and, in all cases, within my own 
experience as teacher, the like results have followed. 

19. Just in proportion as men, both old and young, boys and chil- 
dren, regard and treat with kindness the females, mothers, sisters, or 
friends, with whom they associate, so is society as to its moral or 
social character. How, then, can we expect young gentlemen and. 
boys to treat girls and young ladies with kindness, and regard them 
as the gentler, nobler, and lovelier sex, when they see parents and 
teachers [men ! ! ! ] beat them just as they do boys of " a sterner 
growth" ? [Girls should NEVER BE WHIPPED ivhatever may 
be done with boys.] 

20. Would any man, either drunk or sober, ever beat the wife of 
his bosom, if he had not been previously HARDENED by the sight 
of whipping, at home, or at school ? NEVER. How many men, 
who have been accustomed to see girls beaten, the same as boys 
were beaten by their fathers or teachers, have, in their angry moments, 
either drunk or sober, (more the latter probably), beaten their vi^ives, 
just as they would beat men with whom they may have difficulty, 
trouble, or quarrel ! Would they, if they had been otherwise train- 
ed, ever presume to stroce their wives for any cause whatever ? I 
believe not. Let the person ami character of the female, then, be held 
sacred. Could a so7i ever be found so base and inhuman as to beat or 
strike his mother or father, if not previously hardened by example ? 
Is it possible that a Police officer or Constable could, in the brutal 
manner, sometimes exhibited in the streets of our city, hurry a fe- 
male on to a cart, exposed to the gaze of wicked men and boys, 
lash her there, put his foot on her — ^yes, woman, (though degraded) ; can 
it be that a man, possessed of the ordinary feelings of a man, could 
do this, if he had not been HARDENED by seeing children bea;ten 

6 
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by parents or teachers? NO. At whatever cost or personal sacrt' 
fiee or inconvenience, he would place the woman in a closed carriage, 
shut out from the gaze of men and boys ; and, in the kindest man- 
ner take her to the place of destination. Can we, have we any 
right to expect that children will be humane^ amiable, or decent, when 
such brutal scenes are exhibited to their view ? No, never. 

21. This system of public flogging and beating children runs 
through all our social relations with its HAEDENING influence. 
He who is accustomed to see the sufferings of others coolly, can him- 
self, unmoved, inflict pain on others, after a very little practice. It 
is impossible for a child, who sees another serjerdy whipped and suffer 
pain, to have the same kind and tender feeling for him which he would 
otherwise have. Who would ever think, on arriving at boyhood, 
youth, or manhood, of settling any difficulty by fisticuffs or duel- 
ling, if he were not trained to beating by parents and teachers in 
childhood ? None, none. These evil passions are excited by the 
system of flogging, slapping their ears, striking their thighs with 
a heavy ferula, &c., until all the kinder feelings for the si^erings 
of others, are wholly beaten out of them 1 

22. A boy who ^' must be beaten," at home or at school, on the same 
principle " must be beatenP when a man ; for, if he is not reasoned with, 
and, in kindness, shown the wrong which he has done^ but is beaten^ 
he will not submit to any thing but beating, when grown to man- 
hood. Could there be a man found, in our whole country, who 
would commence beating another for any supposed injury, unless 
his feelings had first become HARDENED and callous by witness- 
ing the sufferings or pain of children, who were whipped at home or 
at school ? By this he becomes perfectly regardless of the suffering 
or pain of his fellow-pupil. Seated on his bench, day after day, and 
compelled to witness the writhing and pain of his fellow-pupil, 
caused by the beaming of the teacher, he can not and will not 
feel remorse or unhappiness when he sees that pupil suffer pain 
from a blow or a kick which he, himself, gives him for some al- 
leged offence. On the contrary, stich boys will speak of their ex- 
ploits in having beaten another boy, blackened his eye, or knocked 
him down, &c., &c., with apparent delight. But, had these boys 
been trained to feel unhappy at the sufferings of others, instead 
of being compelled to witness this pain and writhing of their fel- 
low-pupils in school from beating, they never would think of beating 
each other. How is it with duelling? How. with war 1 Have not 
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these their %nha/ppy influence on the social and moral condition of 
society ? Do not soldiers quarrel more than others 1 Do they not 
jBettle all their difficulties or disputes by hlows or with wea/pons^ both 
among themselves and with the citizens among whom they happen 
to be ?* 

23. If the constant and daily exhibition or recital of crimes and 
vices be injvaious and hardening in their tendency, then is it injurums 
and HARDENING to have children ^^^e^ day after day in the pres- 
ence of the school. 

24. No child should ever see pain inflicted on others, either on 
other children or on animals^ if it be possible to prevent it. Some- 
times you will see young men, and even old men too, when riding 
along the road, recklessly strike with a whip, a goose, or a sheep, 
or a hog, which is quietly eating or lying by the side of the road, and 
even laugh at the injury done or pain inflicted ! No boy ever did 
this, when grown up, unless his feelings had become caMous and 
HARDENED by being flogged at home or at school, or both, or 
had witnessed a great deal of it. One thing is certain, no good man 
ever did or does such a mean act 

25. A child, who has always been kindly treated by his parents 
and has never been flagged by them, or seen pain inflicted on others, 
will be kind to his brothers- and sisters. Such a child will also be 
kind to the domestic animals, the cat, the dog, &c., and will not 

strike or kick them, or pull them or push them rudely. 

• 

• " Flogginq in the Navy. — Perhaps severe measures are s&metimes necessary, 
to quell disturbances among sail(H^, since if such acts are allowed to pass with- 
out, it might prove subversive of discipline ; it is a matter, however, with which 
we are but little acquainted ; but the idea of cvMing a man^s fiesh offkis bones, 
seems to us to be worthy only of a country inhabited hy savages or demons. Yet if 
there must be flogging in the Navy, why not flog the officers for indiscretions, as 
well as the sailors ? If an officer is found in a state of inebriation, or breaks 
the rules of the ship, is he tied up to the rigging and punished with the lash 1 
No :. a sligkb reprimand is about all he gets, and that orUy when the case can 
not be glossed over, or the offence is one of too great public notoriety. What is 
sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander, ajid we would ask those naval disci- 
plinarians who are so enamored of the " cat," how they would like a taste of 
it 1 We don't reconmiend it to be applied, for the punishment is sRUTALiziNa 
and HORRiPYiNo ; and whenever it is inflicted, the man, if he be again fit for 
service, is «>er afterward CALLOUS of heart, and perfectly INDIFFERENT 
to his condition. What is the Secretary of the Navy about, that he does noc 
lift up his powerful voice in denouncing the tort/wre of the lash 7— Boston, (Mass.) 
Papeb. 
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26. Children should not witness the butchering or slaughtering of 
animals. It hardens their fine and originally kind feelings. The 
barbarous and cruel manner in which the legs of calves are tied to- 
gether ; and, the manner in which these calves are carried through 
the streets of our cities in carts, harden the children who see them. 

27. An active little boy said to me, a few weeks since, " Did you 

ever go into Mr. 's school ?" I answered, " yes." Said he, 

*• I used to go there, but I do not go there now, I do not go any- 
where." " Why do you not go longer ?" I inquired. " Because," 
said he, " the teacher whipped so badly ; and, he whips now worse 
than he did. They say he is getting crazy, he whips so badly." 
I asl^ed this smart little fellow, who was apparently about ten years 
of age, if it ever did him any good to be whipped. He answered, 
very promptly, " No, sir. It never did me any good. I could do 
any thing, if he had been kind to me ; but, it only made me angry to 
be whipped" 

28. When a boy is angry he is swelled or puffed up so that his 
muscular system is hard and unjielding ; and, when this is the ^ase, 
it becomes HAKDENED, after a length of time, like the black- 
smith's arm or the shoemaker's knee, so as almost entirely to resist 
the blow of the parent or teacher, struck on the back or hand, 
so that the desired effect Ls almost entirely lost. 

29. It also HARDENS the feelings of all pupils to see the teach- 
er walking the school-room with a whip constantly in his hand. I 
knew an excellent teacher in one of the interior towns in the State 
of New York, who always sent to the nearest grove when he needed 
a whip ; and, he broke it into pieces and threw it away as soon he 
had used it, never keeping a whip in his school only while using it. 

30. It is neither just, repMican, nor democratic to occupy the time 
of the school, hour after hour, in whipping a portion of the boys, 
when the majority are not disobedient. The remainder of the school 
will, of course, become hardened. Why should the other pupils be 
subjected to the sight of seeing boys whipped, when they, them- 
selves, have done no wrong ? Their time, too, should not be thus 
taken. 

31. It is an outrage on the feelings and on the rights of the other 
pupils who never disobey, to subject them to the unpleasant specta- 
cle of seeing one or more of their fellow-pupils, (more unfortunate 
than they), beaten for some misconduct. It is wrong, because the ex- 
ample is unnecessary to the body of the children who never disobey. 
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It <5aii not, therefore, have any other effect than to HARDEN their 
feelings, or, to cause them to disrespect their teacher who thus beats 
them. 

32. Perhaps, this is one of the very worst features of public 
whipping. If it does not HARDEN those who are never whipped, 
it certainly does cause them to lose all respect and gwd feeling for the 
teacher who flogs others severely. Many teachers never flog more 
than on^ in six of their pupils at all. 

33. An intelligent and excellent lady, with whom I am acquainted, 
sent her little son to a teacher in whom she had great confidence. 
She had never whipped her little boy, but always reasoned with him 
and endeavored to show him the wrong. This boy was a very spright- 
ly and energetic boy, always active, always busy. Of course, he 
must and would be busy in school ; and, when the teacher neglected to 
give him interesting lessons to engage and occupy his mind he was, as 
a matter of course, mischievous. The teacher whipped him again and 
again. Still, he grew worse and worse ; and, at length, seemed per- 
fectly HARDENED. Then^ the mother was informed for the^rs^ 
time what a dreadfully bad child her little son was ! The mother 
told the teacher he must reason with her son. He did so ; and after 
two or three days he became perfectly obedient, and caused him no 
mare troioble ! 

34. Many bad boys, who are flogged for their misdeeds^ and thus 
become HARDENED, often, very often make every effort — even to 
that of LYING, to have other boys, whipped or otherwise punished ; 
and, then take delight in seeing them writhe in pain from the whip- 
ping ! ! ! 

35. A teacher called up a lovely boy to whip him. He had never 
been whipped at school, and, looked, with dread and horror, on the 
expectation of being flogged. Of course, he begged, entreated, and 
finally screamed, so loudly that his three sisters, who were below in 
the female department, heard him, left their seats, ran up stairs, 
and stood around him to prevent the teacher from whipping their lit- 
tle brother ! Did this show of female loveliness and sisterly affection 
have any influence on the teacher ? Oh, yes. It enraged him so 
that he whipped him more severely ! What was the effect on these 
affectionate sisters ? After their little brother, had been flogged 
severely several times, they became so HARDENED, that, his 
pitiful entreaties and bitter cries, when whipped, would scarcely 
cause them to raise their heads from their books 1 
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36. The announcement of Rules, the explaining of Principles^ 
should be brfore and to the whole school; hntjtMreprimands and 
punishments for the violation of those rules or principles, should be 
given or inflicted with the transgressor IN PRIVATE. 

37. A very bad boy, who had beeux dreadfidly whipped by other 
teachers, knocked on^ the head, &c., &e., until he was perfectly ccU- 
laus and HARDENED, was completely subdued and conquered by 
another and more humane teacher who seated him on the floor with 
his feet on the bench, until the tears of penitence and submission 
eame from his eyes. The teacher was very careful, in that case, not 
to keep him in that situation so long as to produce svUeriness but re- 
pentance.* 

38. Many teachers have becUen children so severely that the public 
authorities have been obliged to interfere. This is another proof of 
the hardening influence of flogging ; icfr, how could a child require 
80 severe a punishment before he would yield, unless he had become 
HARDENED by previous floggings ? 

39. One great reason why I wish corporal punishmerU in private, 
is, that I , sincerely believe, there would not then be more than one 
tenth as much as there would be, if administered in the presence of the 
family or school. 

40. Many parents and teachers whip children for telling lie». 
Why whipping, itself, causes many children to lie ! It so hard- 
ies their feelings and consciences that they will very often lie to 
hide a fault or crime so as to prevent the whipping ! Would it not, 
in nearly all cases, be attended with much more permanently good 
results, if parents and teachers would show them in bold relief, not 
only the great wickedness of telling lies, but also that, when grown 
up, they would never be believed or respected ? 

41. Another reason for the abolition of the use of the rod, is, that we 
may, when the flogging €i boys is done away with, look forward with 



♦ " The habit of kiwcking children about the head and ears, I utterly repudiate 
as BRUTAL in the extreme^ dangerouSy and often disastrous in its consequences. I 
will here take occasion to remark, that the study of human physiology as a gen- 
eral exercise in our schools, I deem of great importance ; and, I hail its intro- 
duction as an efficient means of future improvement in their discipline. No 
person unacquainted with the laws oC life and health, with the beautiful mech- 
anism of the human system, and its relations and dependances, is properly 
qualified to take charge of a school." — I. F. Mack, Superintendent of P%Mic 
Schools inihe City of Rochester, 1844. 
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hope to the time when brute animals will be treated with more kind- 
ness and humanity. When horses will not be driven or loaded be- 
yond their strength. When boj^s will not throw stones at the quiet 
fiheep, goose, or pig. When the worse than brutal practice of tying 
the legs of calves and throwing them on the pavement, there to suffer 
— these, and other cruelties will be done away. This we may never 
hope for or expect while human beings are beaten I 

42. Another reason why corporal, punishment should be dispensed 
with, in every possible case, if not in all cases, is, that from the manner 
in which it is now administered, it is more injurious than beneficial 
as a means of moral discipline. 

43. As stated, under Objection XXVIII, that in substituting 
ether punishments than flogging, care should be taken not to use 
those equally or more objectiopable in their degrading or HAED- 
ENING influence or tendency ; such as holding up or out, at 
arm's length, a very heavy book ; standing on one leg, &c., &a 
These harden their minds and feelings equally bad.* 

44. Parents and teachers have often inquired of me, my opinion on 
the subject of •* whipping children ;" and, I have often answered them 
thus : ^^ If either be punished, the parents and teachers should be 
instead of the children, for not interesting and amusing them so as 
to prevent their being mischievous." And this is true, nine times in 
ten. Children are mischievous, wicked, or idle because they have noth* 
ing of interest to engage and occupy their ever active and busy 
minds. '' An idle man's head is the devil's workshop," says the old 



♦ " To imprison timid children in a dark and solitary place ; to brace open 
the jaws with a piece of wood; to torture the muscles and bones, by the strain 
of an unnatural position, or of holding an enormous weight ; to inflict a wound 
upon the instinctive feelings of modesty and delicacy, by making a girl sit with 
the boys, or go out with them, at recess; to bring a whole cla.ss around a fellow- 
pupil, to ridicule and shame him ; to break down the spirit of self-respect, by 
enforcing some ignominious compliance ; tc give a nick-name ; — these, and 
such as these, are the gentle appliances, by which some teachers maintain the 
empire of the school-room ; — as though the muscles and bones were less corpo- 
real than the skin; as though a WOUND op the SPIRIT were of less moment 
than one in the FLESH ; and the body^s blood more sacred th^n the soul's pu- 
rity. But of these solemn topics, it is impossible here to speak. I can not, 
however, forbear to express the opinion, that punishment should never be inflict- 
ed, except in cases op the EXTREMEST NECESSITY ; while the experi- 
ment of sympathy y confidence, persuasion, encouragement, should be repeated, FOR 
EVER iND EVER."— Horace Mann. 
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adage. So is it with a child's idte^ unemployedy or unoccupied head. 
Let both parents and teachers look well to this. Employment, em- 
ployment is the great preventive of mischief and crime. 

45. If children ever be flogged ; they should be for one thing only 
— absolute^ wilful, and malicious DISOBEDIENCE with obstinate 
as well as premeditated intention to do the wrong or offence. 

46. Do the reasoning faculties lie immediately under the sensitive 
part of the skin of a boy's back or hand, so that they should he roused 
'hj flogging or beating it with a whip^ raian, or ferula to sharpen or 
brighten them ? Or, are they in the brain ? 

47. Again ; great caution should be used as to the manner of 
administering corporal punishment as well as the instrument by 
which it is inflicted. The worse than BARBAROUS practice 
of beating the delicate hand of a boy with a FERULA should 
NEVER be tolerated. Neither should the hand be struck with 
ant/ instrument whatever ! If flogging be done at all, it should 
be with a suitable whip or light (not a heavy) ratan, applied to 
the back between the shoulders — and NO WHERE ELSE, on 
any consideration whatever. 

48. When I pass into a school, or go into a family circle, and 
see the lovely, innocent, and smiling countenances of children, so 
pleasant and happy, the mere thought or idea that they are to be 
beaten by their parents or teachers is dreadful to me. In short, I 
can not conceive of a more deplorable and affecting sight, than to 
see either a parent or teacher severely whip a tender, affectionate, and 
noble-hearted boy. 
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part IL 

SUBSTITUTES FOR| AND PREVENTIVES OF, THE USE OF THE ROD. 



SUBSTITUTE OR PREVENTIVE 

Every parent or teacher should always speak kindly 
and affectionately to his child or pupil. 

GOOD RESSUIiTS. 

1. A child or pupil, to whom the parent or teacher speaks 
kindly y will, nine times in ten, do what he is requested to do 
willingly and pleasantly.* 



* " Sternness has its place, but it is not habiinud." — Prof. Olmsted. 

" KINDNESS will always do GOOD. It makes others happy— and that 
is doing good. It prompts us to seek to benefit others — and that is doing good. 
It makes others genile and benignanU-^and that is doing GK)0D."— Ret. 
Albert Barnes. 
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2. Every child or pupil, who is kindly and affectionately 
treated, will listen to advice and admonition with more atten- 
tion and willingness, than one who is spoken to in an unkind 
manner. 

REMARKS. 

1. Teachers should always speak kindly to their pupils in school. 
When a boy comes into a school, for the first time, the teacher 
should, in a kind manner, speak to him, particularly if he be a small 
boy. This will interest him. Kindness begets kindness. He will 
^hen love his teacher, and love his school also. 

2. The teacher should always take particular notice of the poor 
and neglected pupils of his school. Let the other pupils see this. It 
will have a good, moral influence. If any children in the world 
should be treated KINDLY, those who are treated hadly at home 
should be ; and such children are more likely to be influenced by 
KINDNESS than any others. Many men, now pests and scourges 

" The teacher should be habitually amiable. He must win the heart of his 
pupil. The key to it is KINDNESS. A little girl was showing to a sympa- 
' thetic young lady, at her request, the fine things which her father had brought 
home to her, but made no expressions of gratitude to the father who had so 
carefully provided for her. The young lady said, you must love your father 
very much, my dear, though you do not speak of him. She turned away from 
her finery as if it possessed no value in her eyes, and, sobbing, replied, * he 
never speaks KINDLY to me.' Some Teachers seem to suppose that to return 
a smiling salutation, and to mingle their hearts with those of their pupils, is to 
relax their authority, and let themselves down, as they term it. Now, so far 
irom that, U is the first step towards establishing authority. He should satisfy the 
pupils that he is a KIND and generous man, deeply interested in their happi- 
ness, and withal, that * he is one of firmness and resolution, who will not allow 
any thing wrong.* I do not like the Teacher, said a little boy, and I do not 
wish to go to school. Why, does he whip you my soni O no, he never 
punishes us. Does he scold you 1 — No, sir — ^but he is so cross. Nobody ever 
established authority by scolding, or ever ensured obedience by it. It is a down- 
right vice in man or woman. ' I pray you avoid it.' CheerfulDcss and 
KINDNESS, like the sun, warms and animates ; and there is that at the bottom 
of the heart of every child, which never fails to respond to it. When the little 
fellow comes in, in the morning, with his eyes sparkling with animation, and 
his face smiling with pleasure, the Teacher ought to repay him, if it be but with 
a smile too; and then he is happy for that day. But, if on the contrary, he is 
met with a frown, or, unnoticed, sent to his seat, a warm little heart, all gushing 
with tenderness, is chilled and frozen." — From an Address before the Geauga 
(Ohio) Onmty lysachers' J'nstUtUe.hy Hon. William L. Perkins. 
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of society, who have grown up in igjiorance and vice, might have been 
trained up to usefulness and honor, if they had been taken by the 
hand, when children, and treated KINDLY. 

3. When a boy comes into school, on a cold morning, the teacher 
should, if he be a small boy, speak KINDLY to him ; and, if he 
complains or cries, he should take his little hands in his and warm 
them. No matter, if he should not commence his school that cold 
morning, until a quarter past nine. The good influence, which will 
be exerted by the teacher's KINDNESS to the little ones, wiU be 
far better than twenty lessons in grammar or arithmetic* 

4. Parents should always speak KINDLY to their children, 
when retiring or going to bed. Then, more than at any other time, 
is it important that children should have their hearts softened by 
voices and looks of tenderness and KINDNESS. They should go 
to rest with thoughts of love and affection for their parents, and 
GRATITUDE and LOVE to their Heavenly Father for his goodness to 
them. How can we expect children to say their evening prayers 
acceptably and with a blessing to themselves, if they are required or 
permitted to retire to bed, ill-humored or vexed by a frown or 
UNKIND words from their parents ? And yet, many parents send 
their children to bed, not only in bad feeling, but often hungry, as 
punishment for some oflfence. No course can possibly be more objection- 
able. [See page 74, Remark 18.] 

5. Not long since, I spent an evening at the house of a friend with 
several other friends and acquaintances. This friend had two in- 
teresting and lovely boys, about ten and twelve years of age, who 
very much enlivened the company with their innocent prattle and 
child-like hilarity. About half past 8 o'clock, the father called these 
little boys to him, near where I was sitting ; and, taking each one by 
the hand, he said very KINDLY and pleasantly to them, " my 
children, it is time for you to retire. You will feci dull and heavy, 
at school to-morrow, if you sit up any longer." They both hung 



♦ The foUotoing Resolution was adopted by the Orleans County (N. Y.) 
Teachers' Convention, Jan, 1847. 
" Resolved, 

That every Teacher should impart to his school daily lessons 
on the much neglected subject of morals ; and that there is no way of impart- 
ing those lessons so effectually as by the Teacher's constant example of KIND- 
NESS, JUSTICE, INTEGRITY, EQUANIMITY, SYMPATHY, and AFFECTION." 
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their heads for a moment ; then, both, with a pleasant smiU, kissed 
their father, then their mother ; and, then took leave of the company. 
A lad J, one of the company, who sat near us; expressed great surprise 
that '^ the little boys should retire so toUUngly, when they appeared so 
happy with the company and the music." The gentleman replied, 
" I always speak KINDLY to my children, and they never disobey. 
To-morrow morning, I shall say to them, my children, I was much 
pleased that you retired so willingly last evening ; and, your conduct 

was very highly approved by Mrs. who saw you retire so 

pleasantly and quietly. This," said he, " is their reward, my appro- 
bation, and the approbation of their friends "* 

6. Often, very often in a family, there is a child more dull, has 
less intellect, &c., than the other children. The parents should be 
very particularly KIND to such a child. This will have a good 
influence on the minds of the other children of the family. f 



♦ " How TO Speak to Children. — It is usual to attempt the management of 
children either by corporal punishment, or by rewards addressed to the senses, 
and by words alone. There is one other means of government, the power and 
importance of which are seldom regarded — I refer to the hubcan voice. A blow 
may be inflicted on a child, accompanied with words so uttered, as to caimteract 
entirely Us intended effect ; or, the parent may use language, in the correction of 
the child, not objectionable in itself, yet SPOKEN in a TONE which more 
than defeats its influence. Let any one endeavor to recall the image of a fond 
mother, long since at rest in heaven. Her sweet smile and ever clear counte- 
nance are brought vividly to recollection ; so also is her voice ; and blessed is 
that parent who is endowed with a pleasing utterance. What is it which lulls 
the infant to repose % It is not an array of mere words. There is no charm to 
the untaught one, in letters, syllables, and sentences. It is the saurid which 
strikes its little ear that soothes and composes it to sleep. A few notes, however 
unskilfully arranged, if uttered in a SOFT TONE, are found to possess a magic 
influence. Think we that this influence is confined to the cradle % No ; it is 
diffused over every age, and ceases not while the child remains under the 
parental roof. Is the boy growing rude in manner, and boisterous in speech 1 I 
know of no instrument so sure to control these tendencies, as the gentle tones 
of a mother. She who speaks to her son htirshly^ does but give to his conduct 
the sanction of her own example. She pours oil on tke already raging fiame. 
Whatever disposition, therefore, we would encourage in a child, the same we 
should manifest in the TONE in which we ADDRESS it."— Littell's 
Living Age. 

f " If parents would have their children KIND and benevolent, they must 
not only keep those influences which create a coTUrary disposition from being 
exerted, but they must bring such to bear upon the child as will create benevo- 
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7. Several years since, I spent two or three days with an interest- 
ing family in a neighboring State. One of the children, then about 
four or five years of age, had, by a very severe disease, its intellect so 
impaired, that it was quite idiotic. The parents and aU of the other 
children, treated this unfortuTiate child with the greatest KINDNESS 
and attention. Never did I witness a more beautiful and heavenly 
sight ! This &mily was one of the best governed, and apparently, one 
of the most happy with which I was ever acquainted ; and, I sincerely 
believe that the uniform KINDNESS of the parents to this child 
had more influence over the other children than all other causes to- 
gether. 

8. An UNKIND and unfeeling man, whose father, in conse- 
quence of great bodily infirmity and extreme old age, had become 
entirely idiotic^ so that he required some one of the family to feed 
him, was, one day, making a wooden trough^ while his little son stood 
by the side of him. He said to his father, '^ What are you making 
that trough for ?" The father answered, " for your grandfather to 

IcDce. Pains must be taken to awaken frequent emotions of KINDNESS, that 
the child may learn to derive pleasure from them." — Teachers' Advocate. 

" Make home attractive. Be cheerful, KIND, and agreeable yourselves. 
Never wear a frowning brow or utter a cross or angry word before your 
children. A dull face, a crabbed expression, a peevish, fr^etful disposition, are 
entirely out of place amid the sanctities of home, around the domestic fireside, 
in the presence of the happy looks and smiling cheeks of innocent childhood, or 
more sober youth. 8onve men have a smile for every place hU htyme. They are 
mild and gentle every where but among their own household. This is a great 
error — we must call it a heinous sin. If there is a spot under heaven that should 
call out the best affections, the warmest love, and the KINDEST smiles, it is 
in that dear ark, our home. 

" If parents were more particular to do their duty in this respect, it would 
have a glorious influence, and tell nobly on the friture character of the rising 
generation." — ^Philadelphia Saturday Courier. 

In an article^ written by a correspondent of the Boston Daily Whig, the writer, 
who had visited the State Normal School, at West Newton, (Mass.), says : 

" Above all things else, however, I admired the elevated moral tone which 
seemed to pervade the whole Institution. A sense of dut/y^ of rights a love for 
what is usefril and excellent, are the only principles appealed to in its manage- 
ment. A spirit of gentleness, and truth, and KINDNESS seems to pervade 
the atmosphere of the place." 

" A good criterion by which to judge the disposition of a man is, to watch him 
when he passes some bojrs at play. A KIND man will step out of the way, 
and let the little feUows have their sport : a crabbed one will push through the 
* ring' and spoil their fun." — District School Journal. 
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eat out of." To which the little son quickly replied, " father, shall I 
make you such a trough to eat out of, when you are as old as grand- 
father ?" This KIND rebuke melted the heretofore unfeeling heart 
of the father. The unfinished trough was destroyed^ and this KIND 
boy ever after, until his death, fed his helpless and idiotic grandfather ! 

9. An excellent teacher of my acquaintance, who taught a school 
in one of the interior counties of the State of New York, had a very 
bad boy in his school. He had fought every previous teacher, and 
had ruined every school, taught in the district for several years. This 
teacher requested him to remain, a few moments, after the close of 

. the school, on the first day. He took him by the hand, and said to 
him, in a very KIND and familiar manner, " I have understood that 
you are a very bad boy ; but, from your appearance, I think it must 
be a mistake. I have come here to teach you ; and, I suppose you 
have come to learn.^^ The boy or rather young man, (who was six- 
teen or seventeen years of age), said " yes sir, I have come to school to 
learn." " Well," said the teacher, " I intend to treat j/ou as a gentle- 
man, and I shall expect you to do the same to wc." The boy smiled and 
said, " I will try to do it." " Very well," said the teacher, " I will 
do all I can to instruct you." They shook hands and separated. 
The next day this boy was in his seat ; and, the teacher remarked, 
that, " during the whole six months, I had no diflficulty with him, 
having wholly subdued him by this act of KINDNESS." 

10. We have, in the words of Sacred Scripture, not only the proof 
of the great importance and certain influence of KINDNESS to 
others, but also, the full assutance that the feeling of love is always 
called forth by acts of KINDNESS ; " we love him, because he first 
loved us." 

11. It is not the aviiable, iho 'plea5a7it^ the mild^ ^e affectionate, 
and the KIND parent or teacher who is disobeyed^ and v/hose require- 
ments are disregarded ; but, it is the severe^ the ficJdc, the trifling^ the 
impulsive^ and unamiable parent or teacher whose children or pupila 
take delight in disobeying. KINDNESS is never returned with un- 
kindness by children or pupils, unless that kindness becomes a falsi: 
kindness^ better or more appropriately called indulgencb. Neveii. 
But, the parent or teacher who is steady in his purpose of requiring 
obediejice to all his requests and reasonable demands ; and, unites with 
this steadiness and firmness of purpose, amiability, affection, an 
interest in the happiness, amusements, and pleasures of his children or 
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pupUs, together with KINDNESS, will NEVER be disobeyed, 
«ither intentionally^ maliciously^ or wilfully. 

12. Have not the Secretaries x)f War and of the Navy, in this 
•country, and in England, the Keepers of Prisons, Penitentiaries, and 
Asylums, found that KINDNESS is better than severity ? Most 
•assuredly. If so with these inmates, most of whom axe hardened in 
vice and crime, how much more will KINDNESS have a good 
influence on those whose minds are tender and unprejudiced ?* 

13. I once knew an excellent teacher who always, in the very 
KINDEST manner, played with his pupils in the field or on the 
play-ground in all their amusements; and, the ONLY punishment 
which he ever inflicted on his pupils, was, that ihej should not take 
part with him and the other pupils in their ^y at recess or intermis- 
«ioni 

14. It is professed, if not practised, by all Christians, at least, that, 



• One of the ablest writers on Prison Discipline has said^ thatj 
" Several Institutions in our land have demonstrated the assertion, thai, a 
• generous and confiding treatment of the prisonter has diminished the number of 
re-commitments. Ingratitude may, sometimes, be the return for KINDNESS ; 
but, in general, it will be found, that, the worst are made better by humane 
treatment To diminish the amoumt of crime throughout the land, it is not ne- 
cessary to make punishments more severe. It is only requisite to render convic- 
tion MORE CERTJLIN." 

Extracts from the Proceedings of the Prison Discipline Association, held at 
the Stuyvesant Institute, Dec. 22, 1846, 

" Judge Edmonds adverted to the new system of management in the Sing- 
Sing prison, which has been greatly improved under it in the three years past ; 
for, while 2,000 lashes were administered per month [!!!], on an average, now 
scarcely any severe punishment is found necessary. But let it not be supposed 
that this reform has been brought about without opposition, or that those con- 
cerned in it did not meet opposition and opprobrium. Far ot&erwise ; but they 
had triumphed. 

" Isaac T. Hopper remarked, that, wherever Christianity prevails, there will 
prevail some system for meliorating the condition of the outcast and the suffer- 
ing. He remembered that a few years ago, feeling in regard to the prisoner 
was quite different from that of the present day. He remembered that, in Penn- 
sylvania, fifty. yean ago, when the mitigation of the punishment of prisoners 
was discussed, great objection was made to any change. He also remembered 
when prisoners, chained to a ball, in couples, and otherwise marked, were em- 
ployed as scavengers ; but, this had been found to sour their tempers ; and, a 
milder mode of treatment has been found to answer a better pxirpose. It has been 
discovered that KINDNESS is more powerful than SEVERITY or PUNISH- 
JiffiNT," .- ,?. 
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to make an enemy become a friend, he should be treated witb 
KINDNESS. If that be a true and good principle for men or 
adults^ how much more true will it be found in our intercourse with 
CHILDREN, who have less 'prejudice and \e&s fixed habits of thought and 
action than adults ! 

15. Any one would suppose that any teacher, on going into the 
Bohool-room filled with smiling children, would, by the very sight, be 
melted into tenderness^ KINDNESS, and patient feeUng, which would 
control his better nature during the day ! 

1 6. A bad, very bad boy, one who had been turned out of several 
schools for TRUANCY and other acts of disobedience, and was consid- 
ered incorrigible^ both by his parents and his previous teachers, came, 
with his mother, to a teacher of my acquaintance who treated him 
very KINDLY. He said to him, at the close of the school, on the 
first day of his attendance^ " I shall expect to see you here to-morrow 
morning at 9 o'clock ; and, I shall be your friend^ if you try to do 
well." [The teacher was convinced, from the manner of the boy, at 
this time, that he had never been spoken kindly to before.] The 
Bext morning the boy was in his place punctvMy. Ho spoke to him 
pleasantly, taking him by the hand, and said to him he was glad to 
see him there. He pursued this course for several mornings, and 
never had any difficulty with him. He became one of the most obedi- 
ent and punctual scholars of his school. 

17. If a man wishes a favor to be granted by a neighbor or friend, 
does he address him KINDLY and pleasantly^ or in a cross and un- 
kind manner ? " Men are but children of a larger growth P^ 

18. Suppose a man, who visits a family in which there are children, 
attempts to call them to him. Does he speak KINDLY or roughly 
and unpleasantly ? Does he put on a pleasant countenance, or " a 
vinegary aspect?" Every person knows that he could not induce any 
child to come near him by pursuing the latter course ! Every one 
also knows that it is a common saying, that, " children always know 
who loves them." One man will be shunned by all the children of 
every family visited by him ; while another man will be surrounded 
by all the children of every family he visits. It is his KIND manner 
of treating those children. Even dogs understand this principle and 
act on it. If a man smiles when he approaches a dog and speaks 
KINDLY to him, he will, almost always, at once, come to him wag- 
ging his tail, to show him of his kind feelings towards him. On the 
contrary, he will, if spoken to roughly, growl and show anger, at once ; 
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or sneak away without looking at the man — probably in contempt or 
PITY, that a human being should be so wanting in KINDNESS ! 

19. In proof of this principle we may quote from Sacred Scripture : 
"A man that hath ^ie7M;?5 must show himself ^ie/ki^y." Proverbs 
xviiL 24. 

20. Often a KIND word or look may turn the scale in favof of 
obedience and duty ; while, a harsh word or unkind look may turn the 

^ scale in favor of perverseness or disobedience. 

21. Children should be taught to treat animals KINDLY. It 
will have great influence on their young and tender minds. Children 
will not be kind to each other, if they are permitted by their parents 
or teachers to strike or kick the cat or dog ; or, to throw stones at the 
hog, the cow, or the geese, &c. in the street or the field. Men, who 
are unkind to animals are always bad citizens otherwise. The stage- 
driver or other person, who, in driving along the road, recklessly and 
unfeelingly strikes the quiet goose, sheep, or pig by the side of the 
road, with his whip, is always an UNKIND man " at heart /" 

22. How can children be KIND to each other or grow up humane 
persons, when they are compelled, day after day, to see their brothers 
and sisters or fellow-pupils beaten 1 

23. In the case of two travellers. The one, who is KIND and 
pleasant in his intercourse with, or in making requests of servants or 
waiters, will be attended to with perfect cheerfulness and pleasure ; 
while the other, who is cross^ insolent^ and tyrannical, will be neglected ; 
or, if attended to at all, with the greatest reluctance on the part 
of the servant ! 

24. Again ; a great and prominent reason why KINDNESS should 
always be substituted for severity, is, that often, very often there is 
a great struggle in the mind of the child or pupil, whether he will do 
well or ill. The former can he favorably secured by kindness ONLY. 

25. Children will be affected and often grieved when spoken to 
KINDLY ; when corporal punishment would certainly vex and irri- 
tate them. 

26. A mother came to a school with her daughter whom she rep- 
resented to be •' very bad. She had whipped her, and whipped her 
until she was tired."' The young lady, who had charge of the school, 
treated her with uniform KINDNESS and attention, never whipped 
her ; and, in a few weeks, she became " one of the very best scholars 
in her school." 

' 27. Many years since, when acting as trustee of a school in one 
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of our cities, a boy was guilty of stealing. The other trustees and 
myself took him into a recitation room privately^ and talked to him 
KINDLY, pointing out to him the great evil and wickedness of his 
coarse. He seemed to be sincerely penitent^ but degraded. We 
then came into the large room of the school, in the presence of all 
the other boys, (for all the school knew of the th^)^ and stated to 
them that this boy had promised to do better ; and, that we wished 
them all to treat him KINDLY and never allude to the wrong 
which he had done ; and, in all respects to treat him as they would 
wish him to treat them if they had done wrong. The other boys kept 
their promise, and this boy was entirely restored and reformed. 

28. It is well known, also, that many even of the very worst and 
abandoned persons have jeoparded their lives for those who have 
shown them KINDNESS and reposed confidence in them. 



SUBSTITUTE OR PREVENTIVE II. 

Every parent or teacher should always speak mildly 
and gently to his child or pupil* 

GOOD RESUIiTS. 

1. A child or pupil, to whom the parent or teacher speaks 
mildly^ will, almost always, do what he is requested to do 
cheerfully and with perfect submission. 

2. Children and pupils, who are mildly and gently treated, 
are not apt to become excited or irritable, or, rebellious and 
malevolent; but will generally do their duty promptly and 
quietly.^ 



* "It is better, if possible, to effect our purposes by encouragements and 
rewards, rather than correction. But, if this be impracticable, we should still 
keep in view, that punishment, being in itself an evil, and intended simply to 
deter from what is wrong, and to induce submission and penitence, ought never 
to be extended beyond what is absolutely necessary to secure these objects ; and, 
unless inflicted by parents, or those who are possessed of the first authority, 
should be of the MILDEST and least alarming character."— District School 

Journal. 

•f " Instead of punishment— unless absolutely necessary, and that will be very 
seldom indeed— let there be a uniform superintendence, a MILD restraint and 
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REMARKS. 

1. MILDNESS is always better than severity. Boys can be 
ruled or governed by MILD treatment better than men^ because they 
have less prejudice, fixed habits, &>c. ; and, every one knows thai 
men can be controlled better by mildness than by severe measures. 

2. The child or pupil who has been controlled by MILD and 
gerUh treatment, will never think of settling any dispute hj blows or 
other physical force; but, from the influence of good habits and 
examples, he will use mildness and suasion in his turn. 

3. A MILD and gerUle teacher makes a quiet and sUent school. 
This is almost universally the case. The teacher should, in all 
possible cases, wear, in the school-room, thin shoes or slippers, so as 
to make no noise in his movements about the room. This, I know, 
both from observation and experience, has a very great influence on 
the general order and conduct of the pupils. 

4. Let every teacher doubly feel the great responsibility resting on 
him to treat with MILDNESS and gerUkness^ the poor, the neglected, 



seasonable persuasion^ advice^ and caution. On these the formation of a good 
character mainly depends. It is a fact, which observation will establish, that 
children who are subjected to severity, often obtain more pernicious indulgences, 
and take more unbecoming and dangerous liberties, than those who are moder- 
ately curbed and gently instructed. The keen temper that transports to harsh 
extremes is often accompanied by strong affections. When the fit of anger has 
subsided the parent is sorry for having gone so far ; too much liberty succeeds, 
until another fault, originating probably in this parent's mutability and uncer- 
tainty of purpose, draws upon the child another ebullition of parental dis- 
pleasure. This continued crossing of the child's disposition can hardly fail to 
call into being, resentment, anger, suUenness, and obstinate perverseness ; the 
disposition to benevolence and frankness is destroyed, and the spirit of MA- 
LEVOLENCE and DUPLICITY is awakened." — New York Spectator. 

" The too oft ASSUMED mandatory tone op VOICE and authoritative 
bearing in the school-room, create a disposition to dictate and a stubbornness 
of purpose which frequently renders their victim wnsodal^ overbearing, and 
vindictive. This is not less unfortimate for the individual than for his asso- 
ciates. It makes the temper peevish and continually goads the disposition, until 
established habits of fault-finding and fretfulness are the results. Teachers 
should, more than any other class oCmen, guard against these evil tendencies! 
not less for their individual comfort than for the influence they exert upon 
others. A dictatorial and headstrong disposition will prevent an acquiescence in. 
any plan, however much it be approved by numbers and experience, for united 
professional action." — Teachers' Advocate. 
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the vicious pupils who may come under his charge. Let him feel, 
that, to lift up these down-cast and neglected children is his greatest 
duty — ^for which he will receive his greatest reward now and 
hereafter. 

5. Masters, having apprentices under them, always have more 
and better work done, if they treat their apprentices MILDLY and 
gently^ than those who take the opposite course. 

6. With almost every child or pupil, a very MILD reproof is alto- 
gether sufficient ; particularly if the reproof be given in private, 
which should always be done, if practicable. [See remark 36, 
page 86.] 

7. About 30 years since, a young lad, in a family of my acquaint- 
ance, struck his little sister. His father, an amiable, gentle, and 
kind-hearted man, was informed of it by his mother when 'he came 
home from his office at evening. When the table was set for tea, the 
father went into the room and placed a large piece of sugar on this 
son's plate. When the family were all seated at the table, this son 
said, " what is this lump of sugar on my plate for V' The father 
answered very MILDLY, " it is to reward you for your treatment to 
your little sister?^ He immediately left the table, went into another 
room, and wept bitterly. He was never known to. treat his sister 
unkindly after that occurrence ! 

8. Children or pupils always obey the commands and regard the 
wishes of those parents and teachers who speak MILDLY and gently 
to them, when they make such requests or commands. On the con- 
trary, they generally delight to tease and vex a morose and surly 
person of " vinegary aspect," by disobedience and mischief. 

9. One of the strongest proofs that MILDNESS is better than 
severity or physical force^ is, that female teachers generally Succeed 
better in the government and management of a school of boys than 
male teachers ; that is, with less corporal or other punishments. 

10. Two carmen, in the city of New York, met, one day, in a 
narrow street, so blocked up by boxes, rubbish, &c., that one must 
•' back out." One, in a very angry and insolent manner, reproached 
the other. This, of course, excited his ill feelings. He took a 
newspaper from his pocket and sat down to read — ^the other carman 
still raging furiously. After the other had finished reading his 
newspaper, the other carman said to him very MILDLY and gently^ 
" will you please to lend me your newspaper ?" This immediately 
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produced a smile on the part of both, and they simuLtajieoudy began 
to " back their carts !" 

11. All or nearly all of my readers have, I presume, h^ard of, or 
read the anecdote related of Washington, while stationed at his 
" Head-Quarters," near Newburg, (N. Y.)* If men can be so con- 
trolled and governed by MILDNESS, then much more so can chiL- 
dren be thus governed. Every parent or teacher can, no doubt, call 
to mind individual cages in which mildness and gentleness have sub- 
dued many an obstinate and stubborn child or pupil who seemed to 
be wholly unmoved or affected by any other means ; proving the 
truth of the Scripture, which saith, " A soft answer turneth awaj 
wrath." 



SUBSTITUTE OR PREVENTIVE III. 

All parents and teachers should endeavor always 
to g6vern their children or pupils by hfoe rather than 
by fear. 



♦ " A British officer had been brought in from the river, a prisoner, and 
wounded. Some accidental circumstance had attracted to him General" 
"Washington's special notice, who had him placed under the best medical and 
surgical care the army could afford, and ordered him to be lodged at his owa 
•quarters. There, according to custem, a large party of officers had assembled 
in the evening, to sup with the commander-in-chief. When the meats and 
«loth were removed, the unfailing nuts appeared, and the wine, a luxury 
seldom seen by American subalterns, except at his " excellencyV tal)lG, began 
to circulate. The general rose much before his -usual hoar, but, putting one of 
his aiddecamps in his place, requested liis friends to remain, adding, in a 
GENTLE TONE, " / have only to ask you to rememder, in your sociality, that 
there is a wounded officer in the very next room." This injunction had its 
tjffect for a short time ; but, as the wine and punch passed around, the soldier's 
jest and mirth gradually broke forth, conversation warmed into argument, and, 
bv-and-by, came a song. In the midst of all this, a side-door opened, and some 
■one entered in silen>ce and o^" tiptoe. It was lh£ general. Without a word to 
any of the company, he passed silently along the table, with almost noisbless 
TREAD, to the opposite door, wlaich lie opened and closed after him as GENTLY 
xmd cautiovsly as a nurse in the sick room of a tender and beloved patient. The 
song, the slor}', the merriment, died away at once. AU were kushed. All felt 
the rebvkc, and dropped off quietly, one by one^ to their chambers or tents," — 

CrULIAN C, VeRPLJlNCK. 
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GOOD RESUIiTS. 

1. A child or pupil, who obeys his parent or teacher from 
LOVE and respect, will do it with cheerfulness^ alacrity^ and 

DELIGHT. 

2. A child or pupil, who obeys his parent or teacher from 
LOVE purely^ can be relied on, when absent^ as well as 
when present. 

3. Where such LOVE and reliance exist, they form an 
affectionate and an almost indissoluble bond between parent 
and children, or teacher and pupils. 

REMARKS. 

1. The parent or teacher should, first of oM^ secure the LOVE 
and AFFECTION of his children or pupils. He will then hare an un- 
limited control over their minds and conduct. 

2. What is the great secret of a mother's influence and control over 
her children? Most certainly ^ it is the LOVE which she bears: 
them. 

3. Ask the fond mother whose son has left her to visit a distant 
elime or city, where he will be exposed to vice and temptation — which 
gives her the most comfbrt, hope, and tranquillity of mind, respecting 
him whom she has dandled on her knee in infancy, watched over 
him in childhood, and, on whose youthful and ardent cheek she im- 
printed a mother's kiss, and for whom she offered up a mother'^ 
prayer, at the separation, — the pact that she knowff that her son 
LOVES her, and that his wishes and prayers for her happiness- 
mingle with a mother's LOVE and prayers on their way to heaven ; 
or, THE^ THOUGHT and knowledge that her son has been, by bad asso- 
ciates in infancy and childhood, or by her neglect or severity, sa 
estranged from her that he does not really LOVE her — and that his 
good wishes and prayers do nM mingle with her wishes and prayers 
while ascending to heaven ?* 



• " Where there is most LOTE of God, there will be the truest and most 
enlarged philanthropy. No other foundation is secure. There is no other 
means whereby nations can be reformed, than that by which alone individuals 
can be regenerated. In the laws of God, conscieTice is made the basis of policy ;■ 
and, in proportion as human laws depart from that ground- work> error and evii 
are the sure result." — Southey. 
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4. Without LOVE, on the part of children or pupils, for their 
parents or teachers, all instruction will be almost wholly unavailing^ 
particularly that portion of instruction which is to influence them in 
their intercourse with each other, in their general duties to God and 
their fellow-pupils ; and also, as to the value which they shall place on, 
or the attention which they shall pay to, the literary or moral in- 
struction which they are to receive from day to day. 

5. Where LOVE is the controlling principle, very few children, 
if any, will ever disobey their parents or teachers, either interUiondlly 
or wilfully. 

6. Teachers should teach their children to love each otiier. This, 
more than any thing else, will secure unity of action and obedience to 
the rules and regulations of the school-room. All bickering, envying, 
tattling, &c., those baneful practices among many children, will then 
be done away, and harmony will exist in the pursuit of their lessons 
and exercises. 

7. All children, particularly those who have very delicate and highly 
nervous and sensitive temperaments will, nine times in ten, make 
greater progress in their studies when they LOVE their teachers, 
than when they dislike or hate them. 

8. Suppose a parent or teacher wishes a child or pupil to do any 
thing for him. Which of two would he call on or request to do it? 
The one whom he has beaten again and again ; or, one whom he 
had never beaten and to whom he had always spoken kindly and who 
LOVED him? If the latter, (and I think no one will deny that), 
then it is certainly better to govern by LOVE than hj fear. 

9. Look at the case of those children who have a kind father. 
They always run to meet him ; while the father who beats his children 
never has their LOVE. He may think that he has, but he is deceived. 
There is no perfect love where there is fear. Thus saith the 
Scriptures, t* perfect LOVE casteth out PEAR." 1 John, iv. 18. 

10. Again ; suppose a stranger visits a gentleman's house where 
there are children. How soon they become interested in him, if he 
treats them with kindness and atten>tion, and manifests LOVE for 
them. They will do any thing for him ; and, when he has gone, they 
will speak of him affectionately, and smile and run to meet him when 
he visits them again ; while another stranger, equally respectable and 
otherwise gentlemanly, but who pays no attention to the children, 
will receive no acts of kindness or expression of LOVE from them ; 
will not see their toys, their dolls, or any boquets ; and, when he 
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comes again, instead of meeting him smilingly at the door, and seizing 
him by the hand, they simply open, the door and run back to announ<x the 
name of the person who has come ! If this be true, and who doubts it? 
then LOVE and kindness uoiU control and influence the minds of 
more children for good than fear will influence.* 

1 1. Does not the good man do right because he LOVES goodness 
and hates vice ? What good man ever thinks of a prison when about 
to perform any act? Which man of the two is most restrained 
from drunkenness and other vices and crimes ? The one who really 
and truly LOVES his wife and children ; or, the one who disre- 
gards all of them ? 

12. Suppose two boys — G-eorge and William. They meet six or 
eight bad boys, who propose to them to go with them to steal their 
neighbor's apples. They both decline or hesitate. George says, •' I 
LOVE my mother. She would be grieved if I should steal apples. 
No, I can not go with you." William says, " I am afraid that my 
mother will WHIP me if I go." The bad boys then agree to deny to 
their mothers, if questioned by them, that they went, if they will go. 
Which one of these two will be the most firm and unmoved by this 
temptation to sin ? George who LOVES his mother, or, William 
who FEARS his mother?! 

13. I once heard a bright-eyed little boy say to his father, in one 
of our cities, " Pa, I did not cross the street, this morning, until all 



• " LOVE is the grand principle on which God intends to bind all worlds in 
harmony. It is the central virtue whose influence is radiated over all others. 
God might have governed the universe by terrors, and by flames, and by the 
dread of stripes, and by chains, and by adamantine walls. But he designed to 
make LOVE the great principle of his admiration everywhere, and it was pre- 
sumed it was enough. It is enough. If in a family you can secure proper 
LOVE between husband and wife, parents and children, brothers and sisters, 
it is enough. You may lay aside your rod, and dismiss your system of terrors. 
If in a neighborhood you can secure love — the love of one neighbor for another, 
it is enough." — Teachers* Advocate. 

•f Extract from a Report, written by Mr. X. Haywood, Teacher of Troy, 
(N. Y.), Chairman of the Committee on School Discipline, and read by him 
before the. New York State Teachers' Convention, at Syracuse, Juiy, 1845. 

" We will briefly remark, however, that, as a first means, the Teacher should 

discipline himself should divest himself, if possible, of every npuhive trait ; 

and, with the law of LOVE in his heart, and the law of KINDNESS on ms 
LIP8. %eek to draw tJteir young hearts to duty." 
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the carriages had passed, as you told me I must do." The father, 
being deeply engaged in writing, did not look up when this remark 
was made ; but, his little son continued, " Do you know why I 
waited until all the carriages had passed before I crossed the street ^" 
said he, still more earnestly. The father then looked up and said, 
" no, my son ;" " Because," said the little boy, in an affectionate man- 
ner, " I thought you would feel had if I should get hurt.^^ Was this 
little boy influenced by LOVE or fear ?* 

14. Suppose the mother wishes to call her little child from the 
heated tea-kettle to which it is going. Would it not be better to say 
to it, " My dear, do not go there, I fear you will be scalded or burjU ;" 
than to say as many mothers do, " Come away from there, or I will 
whip you?" In the former case, a mothers LOVE and affection 
would be united with the command ; and, in the latter, an appeal 
would be made simply to the child's fear of suffering pain, 

15. How often has it happened that, when a rebellion, a riot, a 
conspiracy, or other evil is plotted against an individual, he has been 
warned of his danger by some one under him towards whom he has 
previously manifested special marks of his LOVE and kindness; 
and this, even at the risk of losing his ovm life ? 

16. Suppose a gentleman wished a servant to travel with him 
through a wild and dreary country. Would he take one who was 
physically weaker than himself whom he could beat into obedience ; 
or, one who LOVED him, and who would do every thing he wished 
from love ? 

17. I once heard a kind and amiable father say to his son, who 
was anxious to go where his father thought his character might be 
injured ; " My son, suppose there was a large hole in the street, in 
front of our house, and a man was coming down the street with his 
horse and carriage and did not see the hole. Would it not be very 
wicked in you to let him drive into the hole, while you was looking 
that way, and be badly hurt, without your calling to him ?" The son 
answered, " yes, sir." Then, replied the father ; " would it not be 
equally wicked for me to permit you to go where you would have had 
/?ri?iaj3Zg5 instilled into your mind?" Can I LOVE you, ]1 1 do 



♦ A very celebrated and philanthropic writer has said, that, 
" LOVE in every heart would cure Ttwst or aU of the evils which exist in 
any society or community." 
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permit it ?" The son in a most pensive and thoughtful manner said, 
" I think you ought not to let me go."* 

18. Many years since, I spent several days in the family of a friend 
"who was very fond of his children. One evening, when he came 
home from his business, his daughter, a young lady, said to him, 
" little brother has used a very foolish and naughty word ; and, I felt 
it my duty to inform you of it." The &ther said to her, " That is 
right. Although I very much regret that my little son has done 
wrong ; yet, I wish always to be informed of it." He then called 
his little James to him, and said, " My dear, I am very Sorry that 
you have done wrong. It grieves me very much when I come home 
to be obliged to find fault with you. Do you not know that I toil, 
from day to day, to provide things for you 1 Is it kind in you, then, 
to do any thing that will make me feel bad when I come home? 
How much better and happier you would feel, if you should do 
nothing wrong, so that when I come home, you could run and meet 
me, and kiss me, without the least expectation of my disapprobation ?'* 
Coidd any one have seen the heaving of the bosom of little James, 
as he leaned his tiny head on the table before him, in the presence 
of his older sister and myself, he would have said ; it is enough ; James 
WILL be a good boy hereafter. Let such a course he faithfully pursued 
for several times, and disobedience will be for ever at an end. 

. 19. The great advantage of the government by LOVE instead of 
by FEAR, or by the rod, is, that, in the former case the bad feelings 
of the child or pupil can not, by any possibility, be excited ; or, the 
child or pupil be led to suspect his parent or teacher of unkindness. 

• 20. I know a gentleman who has a very large family of children, 
who never struck any one of them. When he comes from his store, 
he always, finds his chair set out ; his slippers by it, and his loose 
gown on it ; and, if he wishes a glass of water, all his children are 
ready to run for it. 

21. In short, I have made sufficient inquiries, and have had suffi- 



♦ " Another means of securing the PERSONAL ATTACHMENT of boys 
is to notice them ; to take an interest in their pursuits, and the qualities and 
powers which they value in one another. It is astonishing what an influence is 
exerted by such little circumstances as stopping at a play-ground a moment, to 
notice with interest, though perhaps without saying a word, the speed of running 
or exactness of aim ; the force with which a ball is struck, or the dexterity with 
which it is caught or thrown.-*' — Abbott's Teacher. 
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cient experience on the subject, fully to satisfy me that wherever 
LOVE and respect for the parent or teacher exist, no physical force 
or CORPORAL PUNISHMENT wiU EVER be needed to enforce obedience. 
Let all parents and teachers remember that fact. 



SUBSTITUTE OR PREVENTIVE IV. 

Every parent and teacher should have patience in all 
his intercourse with his children or pupils. 

GOOD RESUIiTS. 

1. Every parent or teacher, who is PATIENT with his 
child or pupil, will find the care and labor of government and 
discipline very much lessened and abridged, 

2. Children will obey a parent or teacher who exercises 
PATIENCE and forbearance with their little faults and 
frailties, much more cheerfully and willingly than they will a 
FRETFUL parent or teacher. 

3. The parent or teacher who is PATIENT can, with 
greater impartiality and justice, judge of the famlts or crimes 
of his children or pupils. 

REMARKS. 

1. The parent or teacher, who is PATIENT under all circum 
stances, will find the arduous duty and responsibility of governing 
his children or pupils very much lessened and relieved by this 
mrtiie. 

2. Perhaps there is no situation in life, in which there is as great a 
necessity for the exercise of PATIENCE, as that of the teacher of a 
school ; particularly, if comjposed of very small children. 

3. In all schools, or in nearly all, are the indolent, the mischievous, 
the thoughtless, and worse than all, those who are improperly indulged 
by their parents. There are, also, very frequently the dull and the 
stupid. He must, therefore, possess PATIENCE to a large extent 
or he will, most assuredly,* fail in his efforts, however well directed, 
either to maintain order, or to teach his pupils weU. 

4. Often, very often does both the parent and teacher find it 
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necessary to repeat the same injunction or explanation over and 
OVER, again and again. But, they should remember that this is the 
requirement of Sacred Scripture; and, no parent or teacher can 
evade this and do his duty. " For precept must be upon precept, 
precept upon precept ; line upon line, line upon line ; here a little, 
and there a little," saith the sacred injunction, Isaiah xxviii. 10. 
And again ; " Be not hasty in thy spirit to be angry : for anger rest- 
eth in the bosom of fools." Ecc. vii. 9. No parent or teacher, 
therefore, has any right to be impatient with his children or pupils.* 

5. All parents and teachers should not only have PATIENCE 
Knd forbearance^ but also a spirit of forgiveness. Children often do 
wrong unirdentionally^ or from mere thoughtlessness. Even the wise 
and good St. Paul said ; " For the good that I would, I do not ; but 
the evil which I would not, that I do. Now if I do that I would not, 
it is no more I that do it, but sin that dwelleth in me. I find then 
a law, that when I would do good, evil is present with me." Bom. 
vii. 19, 20, 21. If St. Paul found it difficult always to do right, should 
not parents and teachers have PATIENCE with little children whose 
minds are immature? What did our Savior say in relation to 
PATIENCE and FOBGIVENESS, in answer to the plain 
question ; " How oft shall my brother sin against me, and I forgive 
him % Till seven times ?" Jesus saith unto him ; " I say not unto 
thee, until seven times ; but, until seventy times seven." Mat. xviii. 
21, 22. This every parent and teacher knows is four hundred and 
NINETY times. Now, I will guaranty that no child or pupil will go 
beyon^ half that number, provided he is spoken to— m kindness. 

6. No person should ever teach a school unless he likes the business 
of teaching. His whole soul, mind, and best feelings should be en- 
listed. He should be so interested, from day to day, in the delightful 



♦ " An Example for Teachers. — Mrs. Wesley, mother of John and Charles, 
was a woman of singular talents and rare excellence ; so learned that she was 
able to prepare her sons for college. She had the chief education of her numer- 
ous children. One day her husband, the worthy rector of Epworth, was busy 
with his learned labor, probably with his * Commentary on Job.' Mrs. Wesley 
was teaching the children in the same room, and had occasion to repeat, again 
and again, the same lesson. Mr. Wesley, perhaps a little irritated by his 
abstruse studies, arose and said with much feeling, * My dear, why do you teach 
the child the same thing twenty times overV She replied with feminine 
MEEKNESS, * Because, my love, nineteen times won't do.' "—Teachers' 
Advocate. 
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business of imparting knowledge, that he will take no definite note 
of time; or, be continually looking over his shoulder to see the 
shade of the sun, and appear to his pupils, to be glad that the close 
of the school is near at hand. Such a teacher has not, and can not 
have the requisite amount of PATIENCE to teach a school in such 
a manner as it shovM be taught. 



SUBSTITUTE OR PREVENTIVE V. 

Paftnts and teachers should endeavor always to be 
cheerful and pleasant^ when in the presence of their 
children or pupils. 

GOOD RESUIiTS. 

1. Parents and teachers will, if cheerful and pleasant ^ 
generally speak in a kind and affectionate manner to their 
children or pupils. 

2. Children or pupils always take pleasure and delight in 
complying with the requests of their parents or teachers, if 
spoken to in a CHEERFUL and pleasant manner, particularly 
if the request be accompanied by a SMILE on the part of the 
parent or teacher.* 



• " Wear a Smile. — Which will you do, SMILE and make others happy^ or 
be crabbed and make every body around you miserable ? You can live among 
beautiful flowers and singing birds, or in the mire surrounded by fogs and frogs. 
The amount of happiness you can produce is incalculable, if you will show a 
SMILING face, a kind heart, and speak pleasant words. On the other hand, 
by sour looks, cross words, and a fretful disposition, you can make scores and 
hundreds wretched almost beyond endurance. Which will you do 1 Wear a 
pleasant countenance, let joy beam in your eye and love glow on your forehead. 
There is no joy so great as that which springs from a kind act or a pleasant 
deed j and, you may feel it at night, when you rest ; at morning, when you 
rise, and through the day, when about your daily business. 

* A SMILE— who will refuse a smile, 
The sorrowing breast to cheer? 
And turn to love the heart of guile, 
And check the falling tearl 
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3. Children usually take more interest in any instruction or 
advice, when given with CHEERFULNESS and with smiles, 
than when given in anger or in a fretful and peevish mood, 
by the parent or teacher. 

REMARKS. 

1. Let no vinegary countenance, either in the family circle, or in 
the school-room, appear, to frown down the natural and CHEERFUL 



* A pleasant smile for every face, % 

Oh, 'lis a blessed thing ! 
It will the lines of care erase. 
And spots of beauty bring/ " 

— Youth's Penny Gazette. 

" Value of a Smile. — ^Who can tell the value of a SMILE 1 It costs the 
giver nothing, but is beyond price to the erring and relenting, the sad and 
cheerless, the lost 2xA forsaken. It disarms malice^ subdues temper — turns hatred 
to love — revenge to kindness, and paves the darkest paths with gems of sunlight." 
— South-Western (New Orleans) Baptist Chronicle. 

" Pleasure is Cheap. — Did you ever study the cheapness of pleasure 1 Do 
you know how little it takes to make a multitude happy 1 Such trifles as a 
penny, a word, and a SMILE, do the work. There are two or three boys pcissing 
along — give them each a chestnut, and how smiling they appear j we will be 
bound to say they will not be cross for an hour. A poor widow lives in our 
neighborhood, who is thj owner of half a dozen children ; send in half a peck 
of sweet apples, and they will all be happy, A child has lost his arrow — all the 
world to him — and he mourns sadly ; help him find it, or make him another, 
and how quickly will the sunshine play upon his sober face. A boy has as 
much as he can do to pile up a load of wood ; assist him a few moments, or 
speak a pleasant word to him, and he forgets his task and works away without 
minding it. Your apprentice has broken a mug, or cut the vest too large, or he 
has * left an out,' or * pied a stickful ;' say, * you scoundrel,' and he feels 
miserable ; but remark, * I am sorry, try to do better.' You employ a man — 
pay him cheerfully ^ and speak a pleasant word to him ; he leaves your house with 
a contented hojvrt, to light up his own heart with SMILES of gladness. As you 
pass along the street, you meet many a familiar face — say * good morning,' as 
though you felt happy, and it will work admirably in the heart of your neighbor. 

Pleasure is cheap— who will not bestow it liberally 1 If there are SMILES, 
sunshine txnd fiotocrs all about us, let us not grasp them with a miser's fist, and 
lock them hermetically in our hearts. No. Rather let us take them to scatter 
about us in the cot of the widow ; among the groups of children ; in the crowded 
mart, where men of business congregate ; in our families, and every where. 
We can make the wretched, happy — the disconterUed, cheerful — the vicums, 
virtuous, at an exceedingly cheap rate. Who will refuse to do it 7" — Port- 
land Tribune. 
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SMILE of native simplicity. What can be a more delightful sight, 
•either to men or angels, than the bright and hofjty SMILES of 
ohildren ! 

2. Look at the conduct of children. How soon they learn to 
tnow their friends, and to love those who love them. How sweet is the 
reward of their AFf ection and grateful SMILES ! 

3. Many teachers would not, on any account, SMILE in the 
«chool-room, or permit any one of their pupils to SMILE there. • 
Some teachers put on such a grum and stern countenance in the 
fichool-room, that, if a person were to see them there^ and then meet 
them at a 'party or in the social ciroU afterward, he would require a 
SECOND introduction ! ! No child ever looks at or beholds the 
^* vinegary (W|?ec<," shadowed forth by the stern or sour countenance 
of a parent or teacher, without dislike for, or disgust towards its pro- 
prietor. Parents and teachers should, therefore, endeavor always to 
be CHEERFUL and pleasant^ and never exhibit irritability or 
impatience. 

4. Some yearsi since, the question of employing female teachers^ in 
the male departments of the .Public Schools, in one of our cities, was 
discussed in the Board of Trustees, of which I was a, member. 
Business baving called me, about that time, to a neighboring city in 
which f&oiahs were employed in the male departments of the 'Public 
Schools, and feeling great interest in the decision of the question, I 
made inquiry as to the success, practicability, &c., of the system. 
Among all the ladies of whom I inquired, but one informed me that 
ahe " had been treated with disrespect by the larger boys." This 
being the only case, I felt a great curiosity to know why it happened 
in this instance. I visited the school several times, and became 
satisfied. SHE NEVER SMILED. She was one of that unhappy 
number of teachers who think it wrong to SMILE in the school- 
room !* 



* " Equally unfavorable are the impressions sometimes made by the dispo- >■ 
sition, manners, and 'personal appearance of the teacher. If he be of a SOUR* 
and S ULLEN temper, a severe and wnconcUiating deportment, and forbidding 
aspect, the young pupil will almost invariably find, associated with all his idea& 
of that important relation which exists between the teacher and his charge, the 
feelings of fear and tyrannical restraint, which will render the pursuit of know- 
ledge irksome^ and instruction almost useless. The indifierence or inattention 
of the conmiunity to these adventitious circomstancesj (as they are generally 
regarded), has materially retarded the improvement of our schools, and rendered 
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5, I visited a Public School, in which I spent about three hcnxrif, 
»ome years since. The teacher always SMILED when he spoke to 
any one of his boys — always had a cheerful countenance. There 

.were about 250 boys in attendance. Being particularly strjack with 
the excellent order, quiet, and manly deportment of his pupils, I 
inquired of him how k)ng he had taught that school. He answered 
" six years and a half^ Do you nse corporal punishment ? H© 
answered, ^^ I have not whipped a boy nnce I commenced teaching 
this school ; and I iiave suspended but two boys for bad conduct." 

6. Many teachers receive flowers, apples, &o., &c,,as presents from 
their pupils ; and, have their table or desk eovered with boquetSv 
And who are those teachers? They are those who have cheerful 
and pleasant countenances—those who are not afraid to SMILH inf 
the school-room ! But n& one ever has, and no one ever mil, see tlie 
desk of a severe flogger, or one who has a stern and vinegary coun- 
tenance, covered with flowers, or apples, or any thing else, as presents 
from the pupils 1 



SUBSTITUTE OR PREVENTIVE VL 

All parents and teachers should always remember, 
that, in governing and disciplining children or pupils, 
persudsimi is fer better than^^ce.^ 



the miraificent provisions of our laws, on this subject, but partially beneficial"-^ 
R. H. Finch, Superintendent of Schools in the County of Steuben, (N.Y.), 1844. 

" A CHEERFUL temper, joined with innocence, will makebeauty attractive^ 
knowledge delightful^ and wit good-natured^ It will lighten ncknesSj poverty , and 
affliction, convert ignorance* intc amiable simplicity^ and render deformity itself 
agreeable"^-TzkcvtE.W Advocate. 

* " Every parent ought Xo fornix or possess himself, of a schemi? of governing" 
his children, befm-e he commences tiie practice. In this scheme, the same things 
should be uniformly aimed at, the sceme things required^ and the same things 
prohibited. The character of the parent, also,^ as displayed in the execution 
of this scheme, should be fnif(Himlt the sam£} and, that should be the character 
formed of peinciple and REASON only." — S. Rr Hall, 

" Exercise authority as seldom as possible, employing instead thereof kind 
PERSUASION and deliberate REASONING ; but, when compelled to exercise 
it, make it irresistiile."^DAiYiD M. Camp, Superintendent of Schools in the County 
of OrkanSj Vermont. 
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GOOD RESUIiTS. 

1. Whenever parents or tesichers use PERSUASION ., or 
REASON in their efforts to control their children or pupils, they 
will, nine times in ten, listen to their wishes or requests wkh 
attention and good feeling. 

2. If children or pupils become convinced that their parents 
or teachers PERSUADE them to do or wo^ to do a certain 
thing, or to pursue or not to pursue, a certain course, because 
their love, their affection, and the interest which they feel for 
their welfare prompts them thus to persuade them, . they will 
yield a ready compliance to their wishes and desires. 

REMARKS. 

1. Nearly aU children, who are reasoned with, will acknotdedgt 
any fault or offence of which they are guilty ; while, if under the 
influence oi force or fear, they will, nine times in ten, deny it* [See 
Remarks, 1, 2, 3, page 35.] 



* " It is instruction^ not severe and arbitrary control, that must aid children 
in governing their own inclinations and emotions ; and, if blamable actions 
were kindly but firmly rebuked, and their evil results affectionately pointed out, 
false excuses and contrivances to conceal what had been done amiss would very 
seldom be thought of. If parents were fully aware of the danger attendant upon 
extinguishing the firs.t glimmering light of rectitude in their children, how 
sedulously would they check outbreaks of passion in themselves, and seek to jg^. 
govern their children by reason and appection." — New York Spectator. 4Hf 

" While it is indispensable to notice and reprove faults, it is no less important 
to notice and approve whatever is commendable in children. And much care 
should be taken to observe whatever is right ; for, it is much easier and better 
to govern by MOTIVES OF PLEASURE rather than those of pain."—Mi8s 
Beecher. 

" Government embraces the fallowing things : correction^ commendation, 
ADVICE, blame^ reproof y rebuke^ admonition, EXPOSTULATION, influencey 
restraint, confinement^ rewards, deprivaiion of enjoyment, the infliction of disgrace, 
the denial of favor, and various other things ; each possessing peculiar efficacy, 
and all of Ihem efficacious not only in themselves, but also by the variety of 
administration which (hey furnish, and the relative power which they derive, 
merely from the fact of succeeding each other. ^^^Dr. Dwight. 

" Those children who are the most chastised, rarely prove the best men ; and 
that punishment, if it be not productive of good, will certainly be the gauss of 
MUCH INJURY."— Locke. 
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2. One of the greatest advantages of PEKSUASION over that 
oi force or fiogging^ is, that, in the former case, if the child or pupil 
weeps when reprovedj advised^ or reasoned with, the parent or teacher 
knows that it is not the fear or dread of punishment ; while, in the latter 
case, he ca^i not determine whether it is fear of punishment, or 
repentance j which causes him to weep. [See Kemabk 3, page 52.] 

3. Another advantage of the nse of- PERSUASION instead of 
FORCE, is, that, often, very often when the minds of children or pupils 
are bent on doing a certain thing, which they should Twt do, there 
should be a sufficient amount of REASONINjGr with the child or 
pupil, to counterbalance his great zeal or enthusiasm, so that he will 
be convinced of the impropriety of doing what he fondly intended ; 
or, of his fault for having done it. 

4. A friend of mine, who is a very kind and indulgent father, had 
permitted his two little boys to play in the street for several days, in 
succession, until he observed that they were becoming very rude and 
boisterous. He then said to them, " My children, you are becoming 
very rude. I must require you to remain in the house after school, 
for several days, until you become more gentle. I was very much 
pleased to see you enjoy yourselves, at play, in the street ; but, you 
are so rude, that I must keep you in. I am sorry that I must do it ; 
but, you know that when you are sick^ I give you medicine that you 
may become better. For the same reason, I must now keep you in, 
that you may have an opportunity to become better again." These 
children listened .with the utmost attention to what thefi* father said ; 
and, one of them said yery pleasantly , " may we go in the yard and 
play ?" The father immediately answered, " yes ; and," he added, 
" as soon- as I see that you are better of your rudeness, I will let you 
play in the street again." 

5. We reason with adults and use PERSUASION with them ; 
why not with children, when we wish them to do or not to do a certain 
thing ? When shall we begin to reason with' children ? Certainly, 
far better when quite young, before they have habits formed and 
prejtbdices fixed and firmly rooted. [See Remark 1, page 51.] 

6. A very excellent teacher of my acquaintance had a boy in his 
school who had been beaten and beaten, both by his parents and 
previous teachers, until he seemed almost insensible to every thing. 
This boy was not, apparently, a maliciously bad boy, but a boy who 
had been sadly neglected, except in the whipping department. The 
teacher, after a few days' acquaintance with him, requested him to 
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remain a short time after the close of the school. He had rfesoll^fi^/. 
to see what he could do by PERSUASIQN and reasoning with 
him. He said to him, ^' Do jou not know that it is a cause of great 
unhappiness to your mother, that you have become so bad a boy ? Do 
you not know that you can never be respected, unless you become 
better ?" After a few moments, he answered, " I suppose so." The 
teacher continued : " "Would you not be more happy, if you could be 
respected, and more loved by your mother ?" He said, he " thought 
he should." He then said to him, " if you will come here regularly, 
and conduct yourself properly ^ I can assure you that you wiU be 
loved and respected^ both by me and by the scholars. Will you try ?" 
He said that ,he would. " Then," said the teacher, " give me your 
hand. You shall be treated weU^ if you behave well. I hope never to 
be under the necessity of whipping you again." From that time 
forward, said the teacher, " the boy changed his whole course ; and, for 
two years and a half^ (the whole of his continuance in school after 
that), he was an excellent and strictly obedient pupil !" This boy had. 
probably never heard or known what persicasion or reasoning was 
before ! 

7. Suppose a man, whose horse would not draw the cart or wagon 
of its owner, should stand by the side of his horse, and talk to him 
for a long time, as follows : " You are very ungrateful. I have given 
you oats and hay, and water to drink, and now you will not draw my 
wagon. Do you think it is kind in you to treat me so ? It is your 
duty to draw* my wagon." What would the people say who should 
hear it % Certainly, they would say, " the man is drunk, or Q,fool, or 
else he is crazy." And why ? Because the horse can not under- 
stand or comprehend his REASONINGr. Is it not equally absurd, 
unfeeling, and foolish, to whip a boy who can reason, and -understand 
REASONINGr, and therefore, does nM require the whip as the horse 
does, which can n^t reason, or understand reasoning. 

8. I visited a Public School, some years since, in one of our cities, 
several times, in the male department of which, the teacher whipped 
from ten to thirty boys each day ! And, in all my visits to various 
schools in different cities, villages, and towns, for many years, I have 
scarcely seen so disorderly a school! In the female department of the 
same school, composed mostly of the sisters of the boys who attended 
in the male department, the teacher had n^t whipped any one of the 
pupils for three or four years ; that department having been governed 
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\ 'jBy-^illRSUASION and REASONING; and, I nei-cr saw a more 
orderly school ! and, all appeared smiling and happy ! 

9. Again ; PERSUASION is better than force, because children 
or pupils often become angry and revengeful vrheu. force is used. And^ 
again ; if children are not reasoned with, when young, and taught to 
reason likewise, they will not reason or listen to reason, when grown 
up ; but, will do every thing by hrvie force I [See Evil Results, 
1, 2, 3, and Remark 1, page 51.] 

10. Does a parent whip his child and ^brc^ or compel him to take a 
dose of medicine ; or, does he explain to him the REASON why he 
wishes him to take it ? 

11. I inquired of an amiable and intelligent lady, who teaches a 
flourishing and excellent school, in one of the villages in the interior 
of the State of New York, whether she used corporal f»uNisHMENT in 
the government of her school ; or, PERSUASION and RE ASON- 
INGr ? She answered very politely ; " I should be ashamed, Sir, to 
have a rod in my school." 

12. Children hear their parents call them, " my dear, my love ;" 
and, they often imprint a kiss on their little dimpled cheeks. They 
can not, therefore, comprehend why it is that their parents should 
cause them pain by whipping and beating them, day after day 1 Is it 
strange that little children should REASON thus? 



SUBSTITUTE OR PREVENTIVE VII. 

Parents and teachers should appeal to the sympathies 
and better feelings of their children or pupils, when 
they do any thing wrong either thoughtlessly or 
intentionally. 

GOOD RESUIiTS* 

1. This couree, on the part of parents or teachers^ will, at 
once, excite good feelings on the part of their children or 
pupils; for, children are always happily alive to an appeal 
to their SYMPATHIES. 

2. When the SYMPATHIES, of children or pupils are 
appealed to. and properly aroused by the kind,manner in which 
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that appeal is made by their parents or teachers, they will, nine 
times in ten, listen, with the kindest /eeling and earnestness, to 
whatever of instruction, advice, or admonition is given or 
administered to them.* 

REMARKS. 

1. Many years since, I knew a most excellent and successful 
teacher, of very kiTid and benevolent feelings, who taught a large 
school in a Western village. Whenever any one of his pupils did 
wrong he talked to him, in the most kind and affectionate manner. 
In consequence of his great kindness, benevolence, and love of chil- 
dren, he always wept when he admonished his pupils. This was his 
ONLY punishment. He appealed to their SYMPATHIES ; and, I 
never knew a better governed school than his. 

2. A teacher of *my acquaintance informed me that, " many years 
since, he had a very mischievously bad boy in his school who had been 
whipped by his father and his previous teachers t?gry severely/." This 
teacher also whipped him once or twice a day ! for two or three 
YEARS ! ! [SirangCj that it did not occur to him, in the course of 
these " two or ihree years^^^ that constant flogging is not a good 
" means of Moral Discipline !"] He " really thought* that he could 



♦ " In cases where a teacher assumes the care of a school in which there are 
many children who have formed bad habits, it is very important that he should 
imitate Christ in his feelings and deportment towards sinners. In such a case, 
it is very important to convince his pupils that, however bad they are, he is stiU 
l^ieir friend, and ever ready to do them good. He should state to them that he is 
aware that they have formed bad habits, and that, the labor of curing them is 
greajt and difficult. He should carefully notice all atlempts to do better ; and, 
where there arc efforts made to improve, occasional failures should be spoken of 
with words of kindness, SYMPATHY, and encouragement ."-r-Miss Beechgr. 

" The teacher should be careful to make it felt by his pupils that he is 
interested in iheir welfare. Without this real irUerest and SYMPATHY on 
the part of the teacher, he will be unable to understand, or properly to estimate, 
the little irialSf trovbles, and difficuUies, which the childs meets in his progress. 
He will be likely to see faults where none exist j to attribute to malice, or design, 
what might have been the result of ignorance, impulse, or thoughtlessness "'-' 
D. P. Galloup. 

" In sorrow, how consoling is the blessed voice of SYMPATHY. In our 
greatest trials it lightens our burdens, making smoother our pathway before us, 
and pouring a healing balm into our wounded hearts, and our lesser afflictions 
are forgotten in its presence," — Teachers' Advocate. 
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not get along with him otherwise !" The teacher became ill. He 
was not ablcy in the opinion of his physician^ to punish his pupils any 
longer. He detained this boy after school, one day. and told him, in 
an affectionate manner, that he " could not whip him any more ; that 
it would endanger his life, if he did ; that it would, in the opinion of 
the doctor, cause his lungs to bleed again^ if he should exert himself 
80 much as to whip him ; that he disliked to turn him out of school, 
but that he must do so, unless he was a better boy." " All this time," 
Baid the teacher, " the boy looked steadily and thoughtfully on the 
floor ; and, at length a tear came in his ey^. His SYMPATHIES 
and BETTER PEELINGS wcrc arouscd, and he said," 'I imll be a 
belter boy, if you will let me remain in the school.' " And," continued, 
the teacher, *^ I had no farther trouble with him during the two 
succeeding years while I taught that school He was an exceUerU boy 
from that time forward." 

3. An experienced teacher and an excellent seholar, said to me, in 
answer to my inquiry, " How did you manage your school ?" " When 
I began to teach," said he, " I took a school in which it had been the 
custom to flog, FLOG for every thing. I called the school to order, 
on the first morning, and inquired of them, what they had come to 
Bchool for ? . Some answered — ^ to learrH — others — ' to stvdy^ — others, 
* to play^ — others — -^ to be whipped,^ &c.,-&c. I then said to them, I 
have come to teach you, and to benefit you. In order to do this, 
there must be order — some rules of proceeding. I suggested what I 
thought would be necessary and proper to enable us to obtain our 
object. I said to them, all of you who think that these rules are 
necessary and are willing to be governed by them, hold up the right 
hand. I then said, these rules are of your own adoption. It is now 
a matter of honor as well as duty on your part to obey them. Matters 
went on very well about two weeks, when two of the boys disobeyed or 
violated the rules. I called the school to order, and had all business 
Buspendied. I said to the school, these boys have violated the laws 
which you and they have adopted. What shall be done with them ? 
<Whip them,* was the answer. I said as many as are in favor of 
having these two boys whipped, hold up the right hand. The vote 
was unanimous — every hand was raised. I then said, stop a little ; 
and, thus appealed to their better feelings and SYMPATHIES. 
Suppose you had a bad horse or ox which would not draw or obey 
you, what would you. do with him? ^ Whip him,^ Yr2i& the answer. 
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As many as think that these two hoys should be put on a level with 
horses and oxen^ and beaten as sfiich^ hold up the right hand. Not a 

HAND WAS RAISED \ ! I then told them the difference between the 

* 

human and the brute family : that one was endowed with reason ; the 
other was not : that I wished to treat them as reason>able beings ; and," 
said he, " after that lecture, I had no more trouble with my pupils 
through the winter."* , 

4. Both parents and teachers should, as far as- possible, take an 
interest in the plays and amusements of their children or pupils ; and, 
in all cases, SYMPATHIZE with tjiem in all their unhappiness and 

* The following interesting- story, related by Horace Mann, Eaa., Secretary 
of the Board of Education in Massachusetts, shows the influence and the 
probable and happy results of an appeal to the better feelings and SYMPATHIES 
of children. 

" In a town not thirty miles from Boston, a young lady, who aimed at the 
high standard of governing without force^ and had determined to live or die by 
her faith, went into a school which was far below the average, in good order^ 
Such were the gentleness and sweetness of her manners, and intercourse with 
her pupils, that, for a few days, there was nothing but harmony. Soon, how- 
ever, some of the older pupils began to fall back into their former habits of 
inattention and mischief. This relapse she met with tender and earnest remon- 
strances, and by an increased manifestation of interest in them. But it was 
soon whispered among the transgressors that she would not punish, and this 
added at once to their confidence and their numbers. The obedient were 
seduced into disobedience, and the whole school seemed rapidly, resolving into 
anarchy. Near the close of one forenoon when this state of things was approach- 
ing a crisis, the teacher suspended the regular exercises of the school, and made 
an appeal, individually^ to her insubordinate pupils. But finding no hope- 
giving response from their looks or words, she returned to her seat, and bowed 
her head, and wept bitterly. When her paroxysm of grief had subsided, she 
dismissed the school for the morning. After intermission she returned, resolv- 
ing on one more efibrt, but anticipating, should that fail,, the alternative of 
abandoning the school. She found the pupils at their seats. Taking her own, 
she paused for a moment, to gain i^rength for her final appeal. At this juncture 
of indescribable pain, several of the ring-leaders rose from their seats and 
approached her.— ^They said to her that they appeared on account of the school, 
and particularly on their own, to ask pardon for what they had d(me, to express 
their sorrow f(yr the fain they had caused her, and to promise, in behalf of all", 
that her wishes thereafter should be cordially obeyed. Her genuine sorrow had 
totLched a spot in their hearts which no blows could ever reach ; and, from that 
hour, the school went on with a degree of intellectual improvement never known 
before ; and, like the sweet accord of music^ when every instrument has been 
attuned by a master's hand, no jarring note ever afterward arose to maar ita 
perfect harmony.'^ 
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disappointments. I haye, in a great number of instances, both as 
|>arent and teacher, seen the good effects of such a course.* 

5. Whenever a boy does wreng^ at school, appeal to his better fed- 
ings and SYMPATHIES, by asking him if he loyes his mother and 
FATHER. Say to him, would not your mother be grieved and her 
feelings w<mndedj should she hear that her son had done wrong in 
school ? Think of the many hours of toil and labor spent by your 
parents for your happiness, food, clothing, &o. Is it not torong in 
you to be so ungrateful 1 Would you not feel more happy, if I could 
be able to tell jour mother that you have been a good insteacd of a 
bad boy ? Can you be had and grieve your parents when they do so 
much for you ? Nine times in ten, such an appeal, if made in a kind 
manner, and with a genik tone, will be effectual. 

6. When engaged in teaching, nearly thirty years since, I had a 
boy in my school, about 14 years of age, who was, I think, the most 
determined and resolutely bad boy with whom T was ever acquainted. 
After various experiments, all of which failed, I requested him, at 
the close of the school, one afternoon, to remain a short time. I then 
fiaid to him ; Do you not think your father is a very good man ? He 

answered, ^- yes sir." Suppose, said I, your neighbor, Mr. , for 

whom your father has done, as you know, many acts of kindness, 
should treat your father very badly ; should tell a lie about him, or 
otherwise injure your father so as to cause him sleepless nights on 
account of the trouble which it would give him. Would not your 

neighbor, Mr. , be very unkind, and ungrateful too ? He answered, 

^* yes sir." I then replied ; your father, as you know, is very anxious 
that you should have learning. He has, as you are well aware, lost 
all his property, in consequence of having been surety for your neigh- 
bor, Mr. ; and, nc is, therefore, doubly anxious to give you a good 



* " It has been said of an astute philosopher, that he was often caught riding 
a broomstick side-by-side with his little boy; ana, I doubt not that he gained many 
of his deepest and truest lessons efthe human heart in those same frolic interviews 
with one, whose inner life was yet free from concealment or guile. By meet- 
ing the pupil on his favorite play-ground, the teacher is quite certain to secure 
a degree of influence which would otherwise be unattainable. In this way, too, 
his own enjoyments will be largely enhanced. Pleasant memories of by-gone 
days, when he was himself a merry-hearted school-goer, will be roused within 
him. Who will not confess to the luxury of thus living over again the days of 
boyhood? " — FVom an Address before the New York State Heachers* Convention, at 
Syracuse, July 1845, by Prop, Edward North, of Hamilton College. 
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and tJuyrtmgh education. This you can not obtain without application 
and industry. But, your conduct is so had that you are not benefited 
by being in my school ; and, you are not respected by jomm feUow:pu'pils 
or by your neighbors. This is the cause of great unhappiness to your 
father. He has many, very many restless and sleepless hours on 
account of it. Do you think it is right ? Is it Jdnd in you ? Is it 
showing gratitvde ? Is it " doing as you would wish to be done by," 
to cause your father so much trouble ? How can you sit at his table, 
morning and evening, and eat the food which he has labored to obtain, 
and then be the cause of making him so unhappy, from day to day % 
Think of this, my child, until to-morrow, and then give me your 
answer. While talking to him, I held him by the hand. JSfb rod, 
nq FERULA, greeted our view. He seemed much affected by this 
appeal to his better feelings and SYMPATHIES. His whole frame 
was in a tremor. After two or three minutes, tears came to his relief, 
and he wept aloud. I pressed his hand kindly, and we parted. The 
next morning, he appeared thoughtful and sad. I omitted asking 
him for his answer until recess, at 12 o'clock. I then said to him, 
in a low and gentle tone, well, my child, what is your answer to my 
questions which I asked you last evening? He sobbed and said, " I 
mean to be a better boy." And, I never had a more obedieTvt and 
studious pupil than he waS after that time. 

7. Occasionally, difficulties occur and Ul feelings exist between 
fellow-pupils. In all such cases, the teacher should request these 
pupils to remain after the close of the school; or, call and see them 
separately, at their homes j and, in a kind and affectionaie manner, 
express to them his great regret that these ill feelings exist, and 
exjplain to them their duty. . When the difficulty is settled, or the ill 
feelings have subsided, the teacher should call the school to order, 
and state that he is authorized by these pupils, to say, that these 
differences are amicably settled. Such a course will have a good in." 

fimnce, not only on the whole school, but particularly on those two 
pupils through life.* 

8. Sometimes an appeal to the judgment or seme of right, as well 

♦ " If there is a boy in the school who has a club foot, do not let him know 
that you ever saw it. If there is a poOT boy with ragged clothes, do not talk 
about rags when he is in hearing. If there is a lame boy, assign him some 
part of the game which does not require running. If there is a hungry one, 
give him a part of your dinner. If there is a dull one, help him to get his les- 
sons. If there is a bright one, be not envious of him ; for, if one boy is proud 
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as to the SYMPATHY of the child or pupil, is highly beneficial and 
effectual in convincing and restraining him. Say to him, what would 
you expect of me, if I were your child or pupil ? Would you not 
expect ME to be obedierU or studious ? If so, should you not do as 
you would wish to be done by? 

9. It should always be remembered, both by parents and teachers, 
that, in a vast majority of cases, children or pupils may be so trained 
and governed by an appeal to their SYMPATHIES and better feel- 
ings, that, the parent's or teacher's smile of approbation, or his frown 
or look of disapprobation or grief ioT the waywardness or disobedience 
of his child or pupil, will be far more effectual than the most severe in- 
fliction of CORPORAL PUNISHMENT. 

10. I have known a great many instances in which the parent or 
teacher has, after having deliberately and affectvmately reproved his 
flon or pupil privately, said to him ; " It grieves me very much to be 
compelled to whip you : I dislike to do it. But you seem to be de- 
termined to disobey, I would rather be whipped myself Take the 
rod and whip meV In every instance of this kind which has come to 
my knowledge, (and the cases are quite numerous), the appeal was 
whoUy effectual. The child or pupil was entirely subdued. Neither 
was whipped. 

11. The power of SYMPATHY in subduing and influencing the 
human heart is very great, even of adults ; aiyl, often also, those 
who are quite wicked and abandoned. In the year 1824, 1 visited a 
jail, in one of the Western villages ; and, while there, I conversed 
with one of the prisoners, who appeared quite hardened in crime. 
While conversing with him, he said, ^' There is a poor old man in 

-the next room, brought here for debt ! from the town of H , 

who has had nothing to eat, the last twenty four hours ! I hope you 
will give him something to eat."* While telling me this, large tears 
came from his eyes. I can never forget that scene. It was the best 
lesson on CHARITY for my fellow-beings which I ever received. 

of his talents, and the other is envious of them, there are two great wrongs, and 
no more talents than before. If a larger or stronger boy has injured yoUj and is 
sorry for it, forgive him, and request the teacher not to pwnish him. All the 
school wm SHOW BY THEIR COUNTENANCES, hoW much better it is to 
have a great soul than a greai fist." — Extract from the Letter of Horace 
Mann, to the Schools of the CourUy of Chaviauque, (N. Y.), JvZy^ 1846. 

♦ [The barbarous and unchristian practice of imprisonment for deti, had not 
then been abolished in the State of New York.] 
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SUBSTITUTE OR PREVENTIVE VIII. 

All parents and teachers should, by all suitable and 
proper means within their power, interest and engage 
the minds of their children or pupils. 

GOOD RESUIiTS. 

1. When children or pupils are INTERESTED or amused, 
they will attend to all their duties or studies, either at home or 
in school, not only with pleasure and delight, but also with 
gi^at avidity. 

2. When children or pupils are deeply INTERESTED in 
that in which they are engaged, they will scarcely ever need 
Reproof, much less punishment, for misconduct. 

REMARKS. 

1. Very few children appreciate the objects for which they attend 
school. Every thing should be done, therefore, to make the school 
and- the studies attractive, INTERESTING-, pleasant, and desirable ; 
next to home itself. Few, very few children would then be unwilling 
to go to school, or be unha/pjpy while there.* 



♦ " Give to your children a neat and cleanly and tasteful school-room, and 
they will feel a motive to cultivate, not only in the room, but in themselves, 
neatness and^order and decorum ; while, at the same time, the acquisition of 
knowledge becomes associated in their minds with all that which is pure and 
lovely and agreeable. Instead of this, the associations are too often with a 
painful confinement on a narrow board ; within low and ragged and discolored 
walls ; amidst nauseous vapors, exhaled from three or four score pairs of lungs ; 
^surrounded with dirty and mutilated benches, with tattered quills and sheets, 
and cores, and paper scraps, and things unnamable. strowed along the aisles 
and floor. And who would expect, in such a place, the cultivation of those 
habits of neatness and decorum, which you would cherish in your child as his 
chief ornaments *? — habits, in connexion with which, a cultivated mind shall 
yield 5'^ou grateful fruit at the lips of your child, which shall be like apples of 
gold in pictures of silver ; but without which, the highest attainment in intellec- 
tual knowledge will become as a jewel of gold in a swiiie^s snotU." — District 
School Journal. 

" The element of a child is play ; it delights in the free and unrestrained 



t 
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2. Let every teacher, od taking charge of a school, converse freely 
with his pupils in relation to the objects of their attendance at school. 
Let him ask them, for instance, questions somewhat similar to the 
following : What have you come to school for ? What do y6u ex- 
pect to gain by coming to school ? JDo you expect to be the better for 
it ? and such like questions. He can then explain to them clearly 
their dutiesj their interests, and convince them that it is their IN- 
TEKEST, in a tenfold degree piore than his^ that they should con- 
duct themselves properly while in school. Let him, in particular, 
impress this fact on their minds, that it is of no use for them to come 
to school, unless with a full determination to learn and improve. 

3. Both parents and teachers should present proper motives and 
incentives to action, to the minds of their children or pupils : the 
pleasure of being good : the gratification of parents and other friends : 
that the;|^ will be more happy^ when obedient and good : that it is 
their duty as well as their INTEKEST to learn and form a good 
character. [See Remark, 5, page 43.] 

exercise of its expanding faculties, and possesses a restless curiosity, which 
leads it to examine and inquire, and which, if wisely directed and not rudely 
crushed and repressed, is productive of the most beneficial effects. Take a 
child thus constituted from his pleasant home, where he has been accustomed 
to the kindness of a father, and more especially to the tenderness of an affec- 
tionate and devoted mother j where he has been soothed l^ indulgence, and left 
to liberty large as his desire ; where he has taken his pastime in green mead- 
ows and blooming flower gardens, and when wearied of his sports has been 
permitted to enjoy his careless slumber. Take such a child and confine him 
to one of our common school-houses, located, constructed, and furnished as 
they generally are, and if he does not suffer by the transfer, he has not in his 
constitution the ordinary elements of human nature." — R. H. Finch^ Svperin- 
tendent of Schools in the County of Steuben^ (N. Y.), 1844. 

" Restraint, unnecessary or too long continued, becomes wearisome. Every 
young person is impatient of it ; the law of kis whole nai/u/re requires action. 
The younger the child, the greater the impatience of restraint and confinement. 
There must, therefore, be breaks and recesses; for very young children as often 
as once in an hour; for all, as often as once in two or two and a half hours. 
Uneasy positions are and ought to be unpleasant. Care should, therefore, be 
taken that the 'Beats be convenient, of a proper height^ and provided with a back. 
An ill ventilated room is unpleasant. Take care that yours be well ventilated. 
Harshness is unpleasant j scolding in man or woman is excessively unpleas- 
ant. Avoid both, and learn to govern yourself, and to win by kindness and 
by reason. Mere repetition of lessons is vumotonous ; break its dvMness by in- 
troducing VARIETY. Study the lesson of the class, and make it more pleas- 
ant by making it clearer." — Rev. GsofiOE B. Emerson. 
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4. Children should always be engaged and INTERESTED in 
something, either injwcent or useful^ or both, 

5. Let this fact be always kept in mind by every parent and 
teacher : it is a principle of the hnman mind, that no child or pnpil 
can be engaged or occupied with more than one thing at a time. If, 
therefore,^hey are INTERESTED in their studies, or in innocent 
amusements, they can not be mischievous, or have evU thoughts ! ! 

6. Children are not always in the same state of mind or body. 
They have ailments very frequently over which they have no control. 
These often disturb their ordinary equanimity of temper or good 
conduct. In all such cases, the teacher should relate some INTER- 
ESTING anecdote, or request the children to sing, or permit them to 
play in the yard for a short time. [See Remark, 3, and Note, p. 22.] 

7. Different kinds of School Apparatus may be used with great 
success as a positive means of INTERESTING and occupying the 
minds of many children, who would otherwise be very listless, inat- 
tentive, and mischievous pupils. These have been already introduced 
into many schools in the City of New York and other cities, villages, 
and towns, by which great and good results have been realized.* 

8. Children should always have lessons, of a suitable and proper 
length, of course, to be learned at home. This, in many cases, will 
prevent truancy. Both parents and children will also take more 
INTEREST in their studies and school exercises. 

9. In endeavoring to INTEREST children in their studies, pa- 
rents and teachers should aim at leading their children or pupils to 
one of two points : viz. — to the point at which they will, of them- 
selves, pursue study for the amusement or plec&ure which it may afford 
them — or, to the point at which they can see that it will be beneficial 
to them in after life — ^then, and not till then, will any child or pupil 
make much proficiency in his studies or lessons. 

10. To this end, all his exercises should be pleasant. Let him un- 
derstand them. No pupil should ever be required to study or read 
what he does not and can not understand, and in which he is n^t 
INTERESTED. By pursuiug an opposite course, hundreds and 
thousands of children have been disgusted with their studies and their 



♦ The excellent School Apparatus by Mr. Josiah Holbrook, Wickham's 
Drawing Tablets, &c., may, without invidious comparison, be mentioned as 
particularly well adapted to the purposes above named. 
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school, "played truant," been whipped, &c. ; but oM in vain — as to' 
any proficiency whatever. 

1 1. No child should ever be driven to school. If ho be not con- 
vinced of the importance of an education to him ; or, if he be not 
INTEKESTED in his studies or the attractions of the school, he 
should not be placed there, until he is thus convinced or interested. 
This is the course 'pursued by all religious denominations ; and, by 
all parents and guardians who place their sons or wards at trades or 
professions. 

12. Parents should inquire of their children what progress they 
are making in their studies ; and, in every other way, take great 
pains to convince them that they, also, are INTERESTED in their 
studies; that they are well pleased with their improvement and 
efforts in their studies, &a They should, also, as the most positive 
means of convincing them of their deep interest in thttr proficiency 
and progress, hear them recite their lessons, at home ; examine their 
writing ; hear them read or spell ; or, ask them a few questions in 
geography, astronomy, natural philosophy, &c. ; or, whatever else 
they may be studying. Such a course, judiciously pursued, so as not 

• to interfere with the rights of the children — their play hours, will be 
attended with beneficial results. 

13. When children are engaged in, or inclined to do any thing 
mischievous or wrmig, their attention should be called or attracted, at 
once, to something equally or more INTERESTING to them ; for, 
let it be remembered, by all parents and teachers, that children or 
pupils rarely, if ever, do wrong for the sake of doing wrong, or with 
the deliberate intention 8f disobeying, as such. [See Objection III;, 
and Remarks, i, 2, 3, & 4, page 22, and Remark, 44, page 87.] 

14. Some years since, I spent two or three days in the family of a 
friend, who resided in a village in the interior of the State of New 
York. In the parlor stood a very pretty stove, all blackened as 
neatly as ever was seen. Their little boy, about three years of age, 
with his neat, white aproned dress, stepped to the stove, (it being 
warm weather), and put his tiny fingers on the stove and blackened 
them. This was a sad. calamity to the young mother, who had every 
thing as neat as wax — that her darling boy had blackened fingers in 
the presence of company ! She called to him, and requested him to 
come to the window to look at the horse in the street. In two or 
thr6e minutes, he started to go to the stove again. His mother said, 



m. 
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in tlie kindest manner, with a soft tone, " Charles, come to the window 
and see the pretty, little dog." [She did not say, " Charles, if you 
don't come away from, there, I'll whip you," or, " I'll skin you."] 
After looking at the dog several minutes, his mind became wholly 
diverted from the stove ; a&d, he did Uot attempt to go to it again I 
This young and amiable mother understood the true secrd of govern- 
ing her child. 

15. In short, ail parents and teachers shoi^d, by etery means in 
their power, give theiir children or pupils pleasure — and INTEREST 
them — a kind word — a pleasant anecdote — ^relate to them what they 
have seen, or talk with them about what the children Or pupils have 
seen, in going to, or coming from school, &c. It may be well, occa- 
sionally, for the teacher to bring to the school, a quantity of nuts, or 
something of the kind, entirely harmless, and knoim to be so by all 
the pupils — to be distributed among them at reciss. Let the teacher 
say to them, " I have brought these as a little present — all who in- 
tend to be good, wid to obey the wishes of the teacher, m&j partake." 
The eating of these will so exercih and ftlax the system, that, if there 
be an evil spirit in the children, at Hhe commencement^ it will be 
driven out to make room for a good ^rit to enter 1 
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Children or pupils should always be employed^ either 
usefully or innocently. • 

GOOD RESStJIiTSm 

1. Proper and suitable employment for children or pupik 
is one of the surest PRfivENTriVES of mischief or crime.* 

2. When the mind of a child or pupil is employed or occu- 
pied, rither usefully or innocently, he will not, imder any cir- 
cumistanoes, be disobedient or mischievous^ [See Remark, 44, 
page 87.] 



♦ " There are B.iew fased facts relating to government) which no teacher can 
safely disregards — One is that ^prevention is easier and safer than «tr».'— An- 
other is, that < childhood will be active,' active in somefking* A teacher wlio is 

9 



-•*^- 
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REMARKS. 

1. If a teacher's pupil» are mschievous^ and need correction/it {^ 
positive proof thoX the teacher is vafauU ; for, the mind of the pupil 
can Twt be occupied on but one thing at a time ; therefore, if he so 
divides the studies and lessons of, each pupil as to keep his mind 
EMPLOYED, his attention engaged^ and his feeling* interested^ he 
oould not be mischievous or disobedient — he wovM not find any time 
for it. Let every teacher bear this in mind in relation to each pupil 
in his school. EMPLOYMENT is the thing.* 

2. It is very often the case, both at home and in school, that boyff 
ARE mischievous and troublesome, because they have no EMPLOY- 
MENT, either of mind or body, given them by their parents or 
teachers. How cam it be otherwise? The ever-active minds and 



wise, and kind-hearted, (as aU teachers oaght to be), will not endeavor to de(a 
down this activity of mind and body, but will vsisely guide Uj into some useful 
channel. I will particularize.--»Suppose I have 20 little boys, who can not be 
required to stvdy at their desks. — They will not be idle. I must find EMPLOY- 
MENT for tkem, or they will make EMPLOYMENT for rrte. What shall I 
do 1 At one time they may be divided into two or three classes in arithmetic^ 
Some may be taught to Toake figures j—^x^Xo express numbers on a slate ^^Oih&Ts 
may be taught to fl«irf,— or, to multiply. At another time, they may be taught 
to write on slates^ — to form fetters,— *and then wordSj and thus learn to read wri- 
ting. At another time, they may be bmployitd in spelling ciass6s,— and again in 
easy reading j-'^ldjA. also, in saying the multiplication, table in concert j-^Sin em- 
ployment of which they are very fond. — They should also, (in good weather), 
have more liberty out of doors than the older ones. — ^Thus the younger classes 
improve rapidly. — ^EMPLOYMENT hinders the necessity for rumaBMEi^T. They 
are happy , — ^and the teacher who kwes chUdren will not trften find occasion for 
severity among the littU ones. The same principle applies, though with less 
force, to the older pupils^ They must be, e;mploy£d, and are more easily and 
profitably employed in classes^ than in any other way,"— JFV<«» an Address before 
the New Jersey, State Educationctt Convention^ at Elizabetktowny March, 1847, bf 
Mr. Nathan Hje3>oes, FHncipal of Neibark^ (iV. J.), High School. 

♦ " Elndeavor to classify your scholars as far and as perfectly as you can. 
Have a system, in which recitation and study shall regularly alternate, and 
each pupil be always EMPLOYED about something. Avoid, if you pos- 
sibly can, having a single idle minute j let there be a time for every thing, and 
every thing in its time. Try to get a pleasing vAinETY in the arrangement of 
your work. XHs not put all the reading together, or all the spelling ; but, judi- 
ciously recognise that love of novelty in children, TThich, as it ier natural, must 
be of some use," — ^NEWBURYPORT,'(ilfflws.), Herald. 
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hands of boys mtust be engaged, either in mischiefs or in' something 
useful or innocent. ^ 

3. Many children have such a natural flow of good spirits, and 
activity of body, that, when not EMPLOYED in any thing, either 
useful or innoceTd^ they oftpn do as the little boy did, who, when re- 
proved for WHISTLING in school, said, with artless simplicity, " I did 
not whistle^ Master, it whistled itself T 

4. Every person, at stU acquainted with children, must have no- 
ticed, again and again, the great variety of their contrivances to 
keep themselves EMPLOYED and btusy ; and, if not Employed in 
good, they will be employed in evil pursuits, practices, t)r amuse- 
ments. 



SUBSTITUTE OR PREVENTIVE X. 

Parents and teachers should always speak encour- 
agingly to their children or pupils, relative to their 
efforts, studies, or lessons, or in whatever else they may 
be engaged,* 

GOOD RESUIiTS. 

1, Children or pupils, when ENCOURAGED by their pa- 
rents or teachers, will, nine times in ten, esert themselves to the 
utmost in endeavoring to do what they are required to do. 

2. Few, if any children or pupils^ ever become discouraged 
or disheartened, whatever their toil, labor, or effort may be, if 
influenced by the kind and generous ENCOURAGEMEN.TS 
of their parents or teachers. They always pursue their labors 
cheerfully, under such circumstances.t 



* "His good conduct should be ever approved; and, his bad conduct invari- 
ably disapproved. The measures of the parent should invariably be of the same 
tenor. All proper ENCOURAGEMENT should be held out to obedience^ and 
all rational opposition be steadily made to disobedience.""^, R. Hall. 

t " ENCOURAGEMENT inspires confidence; and, children more than oth- 
ers, needit. Let it be given, in all cases, when it can be Jumestby done. To a 
want of this sort of management, is to be ascribed the timidity and reserve, so 
often evidenced among pupils, by a hesitating manner, a low voice, and a tone 
of inquiry in response — especially before strangers; while a proper degree of EN- 
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REMARKS. 

1. Few children are fully aware of the great importance of educa- 
tion. Every parent i^nd teacher should, thef efore, make all reason- 
able exertions to convince his children or pupils of this — ^by per- 
sonal attention— by private ENCOURAGEMENT, The minds of 
all children are not equally developed, even under the same, or very 
nearly the same fiEirVorable circumstances in life. How much less 
then, when Twt equally favorable 1 Many children have the advan- 
tages of kind, well-informed parents — others have not. All these 
things should be weighed . well by the teacher ; and, a word of EN- 
COURAGEMENT should be given, when needed. How much 
may be done by a kind word !* 

2. Those who are dull or behind others, either from having been 
neglected at home, or from any other cause, should be especially EN- 
COURAGED by the teacher.f 

OOURAGEMENT will make them confident and spirited, eager to tell all they 
know, and in an audible tone of voice — all the while watchful for an opportunity 
to reply. Encouragement has a magic charm to influence mental and moral 
improvement." — Eoctractfrom the U^anual of the System of Discipline and Irisi ruc- 
tion for the Schools of ihe Public School Society of the City of Neto York, 

♦ " ENCOURAGE your children to be studious, by manifesting an interest 
in their lessons. Improve every suitable occai»on to converse with them con- 
cezaing their studies, and do all you can to convince them that the more diligent 
and faithful they are now, the brighter will be their prospects for future useful- 
ness and HAPPINESS. Do all in your power to inspire them with a love of knowl- 
edge as a source of groitification and improvemeTU. In the morning^ enjoin upon 
them the great importance of diligence during the hours of school ; and, at 
night, inquire respecting the studies of the day, and ascertain what new ideas 
have been acquired, what facts have been stored up, what difficulties overcome. 
Induce them to examine, to investigate, to think. In a word, do all you can to 
cause them to ieeithe great advantages of education, and the necessity of patient 
application to obtain it. You will thus increase their interest^ and cause them 
to regard, with pleasure, exercises which would otherwise appear dull and un- 
important." — I&om an Address, puMished in the Tsachers^ Advocate, on " The Co- 
operation of Parents, solicited by the Treacher of their Children," July, 1846 — by 
A Teacher. 

f " We should seldom seek to remove difficulties from the learner's path : he 
should be ENCOURAGED and assisted to remove them himself It is not what 
we do for him that is most valuable, but what we lead him to do for himself; as 
this kind of discipline is all important, to enable him to meet and overcome the 
trials, disappointments, and stern realities of life, when no helping hand will be 
near to smooth his rugged path^ and shield him from the impending storm." — 
D. P. Galloup. 
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8. Parents, when the family is visited by strangers, should, on in- 
troducing their children to them, say, " This is Master George, or 
Master William ; or. Miss Mary," as the case may be ; and, if it can 
be done, in truth, immediately add, "and, I have also the pleasure 
of saying that he is a very good boy," or that, " she is a very good 
girl." This will ENCOURAGE the child to do weU ; and, it will 
have more influence on the good conduct of the child during the visit 
of the strangers, than all the threatenings and whippings that «ould 
be inflicted. 

4. Children are naturally inquisitive. This should, in every rea- 
sonable and suitable manner, be ENCOURAGED hy all parents 
and teachers. The " hold your tongue," and the " children should be 
SEEN and not heard" systems of education, are barbarous ones. Such 
a course will cause a child to become diffidcTUj pveriUy unmanly, and 
discouraged. 

5. Praise and approbation are the very best means of ENCOUR- 
AGING children to do well, and form the strongest in^xntives to good 
actions. 

^ 6. A young lady of my acquaintance, who has charge of one of the, 
departments in a boys' school, in a neighboring city, informed me 
that a lady came to her school, one morning, with her son, about 12 
years of age, who " had been suspended, from every other school in 
that section of the city, for truancy and other bad conduct." The 
mother said to her, " he is a very bad boy. His father and I have 
whipped him, and whipped him, but it does no good. You will be 
obliged to punish him, he is so very bad." The young lady, immedi- 
ately after the mother left the school-room, said to the boy, in a very 
kind and affectionate manner, (she was a cheerful and pleasant young 

lady), " Charles, I wish you to go to Mr. 's, in street, and 

take a letter for me ; and, as it is a matter of some importance to 
me, I wish you to go and return as soon, as you can toithotU injury to 
yourself, and bring me an answer." " The boy then," said the young 
lady, ^^ raised his head, (which, up to that time, had been dropped 
down), and smiled. He took the letter ; and, judging from the time 
he was absent, and from his appearance when he returned, he must 
have run all the way there and ba/ik. I complimented him," said 
the young lady, ^^ for his promptness, expressed fears that he had in- 
jured himself in consequence of running so fast, and thanked him 
for his kindness in going for me ; with all of which he seemed highly 
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please^. I then gave bim a seat in a class ; and, occasionally, for 
several days, requested him to do errands for me ; and," she con- 
cluded by saying, that '' I never had a better boy in school than 
Charles was, during the eighteen months which he attended my school." 
This boy had, most probably, never received any ENCOURAGE- 
MENT to do well before, 

7. It is perfectly in accordance with the principles of the Chris- 
tian Religion, to ENCOURAGE a child to acknowledge, each even- 
ing or afternoon, the faults of the day ; and, for the child to receive 
approbation and ENCOURAGEMENT from the parent or teacher 

' for the good which he has done. If this were done, as a habit or 
ruling principle, what a mighty moral influence it would have on the 
mind of the child who should practise it \* 

8. Children should always be ENCOURAGED in doing what is 
right. I took tea, one evening, with a friend, at whose house a little 
girl, about four years of age, was spending the afternoon and evening 
with the young ladies, the daughters of my friend. While taking 
tea, one of the young ladies said to this little girl, " will you have a 
piece of cheese ?" She answered, " no.'' " Do you not like it ?" said 
the young lady. The little girl said, " yes." " Then why will you 
not take some?" asked the young lady. "Because," said the little 
girl, with child-like simplicity and sweetness, " my mother don't wish 
me to eat it." " Well, then," said the young lady, ^* you must not, 
if your mother does not allow you to eat it." [The young lady did 
not say, " I think a httU piece will not hurt you ;" or, " I gues3 your 
mother will not care, if you take a smaM piece," &c.] 



SUBSTITUTE OR PREVENTIVE XI. 

Parents and teachers should always speak tcell of^ 
or approve of the good acts which their children or pu- 
pils have done, in the presence of friends, or of the 



♦ "Whenever any cases are observed of kindness^ firmriesSj patieTkce^ truth, 
tOidfaUhfulnesSf let them be spoken of, not in such a way as to awaken vanity ^ 
bat simply with approbation as right, and worthy of imitation /' — Miss 
Beecher. 
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school ; but they should never speak of, or condemn the 
JiiuUs of their children before others.* 

1. When the acts of children are APPROVED of by their 
parents or teachers, they will make every effort in their power 
to deserve a continuance of their approbation. 

2. Every parent and teacher, who has been at all observant 
^f the operations of the minds and actions of children or pupils, 
must have seen the blush on the cheek of his child or pupil, 
whenever he has spoken to him APPROVINGLY and kindly. 

REMARKS. 

1. Parents and teachers should never speak of the FAULTS of 
their qhildren in the presence of others. What was the injunction of 
our Blessed Savior on this subject ? " If thy brother shall trespass 
against thee, goomd tell him his FAULT between thee and Aim alone." 
Matt, xviii. 15. 



* " There are parents, who, if we may judge from the oft-repeated tale of 
aheir children's FAULTS, seem to take pleasure in exposino them. Such, how- 
ever, are parents who have n© proper love to theuL If possessed of right affec- 
tionSj they would be as unwilling to expose the errors of their children, as they 
iwould be to prockiiiiL their own sins to their guests or neighbors. When this 
is perceived by children, it will be no wonder if they form a habit of exposing 
the FAULTS of their parents, and thus mutual love, mutual confidence^ and mutual 
delight in each other's happiness must cease. Happiness flies that habitation. 
Now, all this results from ihe habit of needlessly reproving and punishing chil- 
<iren before others. All the ©ther things maturally grow from this."— S. R. Hall. 

" "We are to remember tixait shame will not effectually deter children from what 
is wrong ; and, that in employing it too much as an instrument of education, 
«we have reason to apprehend we may lead them to act from the fear of man 
rather than from that of God. Every thing, too, which may in the least injure 
the characters of children, is to be strictly avoided. To have the name of a 
naughty child will produce so disheartening an effect upon the mind, that the 
ill consequences may probably be felt through life. It is on this account desira- 
ble, that tutors^ governesses, and nurses, be cautious ef EVLARaivo upon the 
FAULTS of those under their care, to any but the parents. Blame, and even 
praise, are to be dispensed with nearly as much caution as punishment and 
rewards-, for, a child may be called ^good,* ^noMgkty^ Hr<mblesome^^ ^kind^ or 
* unkind,^ till either his temper will be kept in continual irritation, or he will 
listen with perfect indifference." — Distbict School Journal. 
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2. No teacher should ever speak of the FAULTS of his ptqpib 
hrfore the school, in such a manner as to bring them into anUempt ow 
^ridicule. He should speak of faults as such simply. He should 

speak APPROVINGLY in all cases whw^ approbation is deserved ; 
for, all children love approbation. But, he should reprove his pupils, 
or speak to them of their faults m pbivate. Then they wiU be en- 
couraged to do right, instead of being disoown^ed. [See Remark, 36, 
page 86.}* 

3. Yery often teachers have said to me, when I have eaHed at their 
schools, calling a boy to us, or pointing him out to me, (both eqv/Uly 
bad), " This boy is very bad. What would yoti do with such a bad 
boy ?" How much better to have said, " George has been rather idle 
to-day ; perhaps he has not been pleased with his studies, or has not 
understood them : hereafter, I hope he will do better," &c. 

4. jSbmetimes parents have said to me, " James is so very bad, I 
do not know wha^ to do with him. 1 have scolded him, and I have 
whipped him ; but, it does him no good." [All this in the presence of 
the child ! f /] Do not those parents know that the same Scriptures 
which have enjoined on them the duty and the responsiMlity of bring- 
ing up their children " in the nurture and admonition of the Lord,'* 



♦ ** Whenever a boy has been guilty of an offence, the best way is to go di- 
rectly amd frankly to the individual^ and come, at once, to a full understanding. 
Nine cases in ten this course wiii be efiectua]. For four years, and with a very 
large school, t have found this sufficient, in every case of discipline which has- 
occurred, except in three or four instances, where something more was required. 
To make it successful, however, it must be done prope^-ly. Several things are 
necessary. It must be deliberate ; "generally better after a little delay. It must 
be indulgent, as far as the view which the teacher takes of the guilt of the pupil 
is concerned ; every palliating consideration must be felt. It must be firm and 
decided in -regard to the necessity of a change, and the determination of the teacher 
to effect it. It must also be open and frank; no insinuations, no hints, no sur- 
mises; but plain, honest, open dealing. In many cases, the communication 
may be made most delicate^ f, and most stuxessfuZty^ in writing. The vwre deli- 
catety you touch the feelings of your pupils, the more tender these feelings will be-- 
come. Many a teacher hardens and stupefi£s the moral sense of his pupils, by 
the HARSH and rough EXPOSURES to which he drags out the- private feelings 
of the lieart. A man may easily produce such a state of feeling in his school- 
room, that to address even the gentlest reproof to any individual, in the hear- 
ing of the next, would be a most severe punishmejit; and, on the other hand^ 
he may so destroy that sensitiveness^ that his vociferated reyrooLhes: will be as 
uvhjeedied as the idle wind" — Abbott'* TteACHER;. 
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have said to them, " Fathers, provoke not your children io anger ^ lest 
they be discouraged ?"* 

5. A parent or teacher sends his child or pupil on an errand. He 
is very prompt and faithful. Be sure to speak to him APPRO- 
VINGLY. 

6: Parents and teachers should always endeavor to ascertain the 
bent and inclination of the minds of their children or pupils ; and, 
as far as they conscierUiously can, should act in accordance with that, 
particularly, unless in doing it, they would sacrifice some important 
principle of rigkt and duty^ by which the future welfare and moral 
character of the child would be jeoparded. In APPROVING of 
what children have done, great pains should be taken, however, not 
to speak so much in favor, as to produce vanity on the part of the 
child or pupil thus praised. 

7. Any little things which children or pupils may think of great 
importance, should be spoken of by parents or teachers APPRO- 
VINGLY. They fed that they are children ; and, therefore, they 
have the same self-satisfaction and wish for a/pprohcUion^ when they 
have succeeded in accomplishing a small thing, that adults have when 
they have accomplished a great thing. For instauce ; George has 
succeeded, for the first time, in cracking a quantity of nuts nicely, 
without having pounded his little fingers ! He comes to his father 
and speaks of it exultingly. , Notice it, approvingly. Or, William 
has forked out, on the slate, a very large sum. He comes to his 

* " The Fajjlts op Children.-^II may be well to drop a hint against the folly 
and impropriety of making the FAULTS of your children, the subject of con- 
versation with other people. Nothing can be more unkind and injudicious. If 
you wish your children to reform and improve, you must throw a shield aroupd 
their character. However foolishly they may have acted, let them see that you 
are anxious to keep open the way for their return to propriety and respectability. 
Many a ymUh has been hardened and driven to reckless despair by being tauntingly 
upbraidedy BEFORE STRANGERS, vnth misconduct^ which never ought to have 
been knovm beyond his own family. On the other hand, many a wanderer has 
been e7hC(niraged to return, by observing, in those m>ost injvrepi by his follies, a 
general readiness cordially to reinstate him in their esteem, and to shield his repu- 
tation from the reproaches of others. It Is not wise for a mother either to boast 
' of the excellence^ or to publish the faults of her children, — but rather to ponder 
them in the heart; to mention them only at the throne of mercy ^ there to implore 
grace to confirm what is rights correct what is wrong ; and, in all things to make 
plain before her face the way of her own present duty in reference to them." — 
Sunday School Journal. 
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teacher and speaks of it with joy and great, gladness. Speak to hxvL 
approvingly. To these two boys, it is as much as the delivery of a 
Webster's or a Calhoun's six hocqrs' speech was to them, 

8. Many children and pupils have one very prominent or charac- 
teristic FAULT or frailty, who, like Inany adults, have a great many 
redeeming and excellent traits of character. Parents and teachers 
should have charity ; and, as much as possible, pass over that gently 
BJid forgivingly, instead of EXPOSING it. 

9. How much more praiseworthy is the conduct of that teacher, 
who, instead of exposing the FAULTS of his pupils, strives, by all 
the means in his poller, to elevate the bad, the low, the diffident, the 
backward, the neglected, the one-taJent pupils, than the conduct of 
him, who favors the rich suid fortunate to gain their praise, and places 
higher, and still higher, those who have been blessed with more talents 
than their fellow-pupils ! 

10. Many parents and teachers, when they have visiters, take great 
pains to inform them, that their children or pupils '^ always behave 
worse when they have company than when they have not." This 
generally discourages the children or pupils ; and oftentimes, what is 
still worse, renders them sullen and malignant. Perhaps, however, 
the worst feature of the case, is, that this is said by parents and 
teachers from shame, being unwiUing to have the visiters believe or 
even suppose, fqr a moment, that their children or pupils are so bad 
ordinarily ! 

11. Some years since, I spent an evening with a friend who had 
several lovely and interesting children. Soon after my arrival, he 
and his wife both complained very much about the badness of their 
little boy. TJ^ey did " not know what to do with him, he was so very 
bad." Soon the little boy made his appearance in the parlor, where 
we were seated — skipping into the room like a lovely lamb on the 
beautiful grass — ^naught of any thing vicious could I discover in his 
countenance or in his conduct. [It was trv£, he was a child .'] Scarcely 
had he made his appearaoce, however, before, from the looks of his 
parents, or from intuitive consciousness of what his parents had said 
of him, and, being a benevolent and kind-hearted boy, not wishing to 
prove them liars by behaving well, he did, indeed, act as if bewitched. 
But, having watched his conduct very closely, as well as that of his 
fiather, who took him out of the room once and whipped him, in the 
course of tie evening, I was perfectly satisfied that the FAULT was 
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ALTOGETHER 071 the part of the purenis ! Such was my painful anxiety 
about that lovely boy, that I could scarcely sleep that night ; and, I 
took an immediate opportunity to convince the father that it was his 
diuty to treat his little son differerUly. He promised to do so. About 
six or nine months afterward, I visited the family again. Not a word, 
not a syllable, from either of the parents, about their " bad little boy." 
He was entirely changed ; insomuch, that I could not avoid shedding 
tears of joy, on leaving their house ; for^ during my long and exten- 
sive acquaintance with different families, I never knew a more naiu- 
rally kind-hearted and benevolent .lady and gentleman, than the 
mother and father of that once " bad little boy." 

12. No teacher should ever rebuke a pupil in a harsh and loud 
tone — BY NAME. This always gives offence ; but, if done kindly^ and 
in a GENTLE tone, it akoays has a good effect, to address a child by 
her or his name. For instance : Miss Mary Jones, please to do so 
and so ; or. Master Jones, please to do so and so. 



SUBSTITUTE OR PREVENTIVE XH. 

Teachers should request their pupils to gather or ob- 
tain, and bring to the school, specimens of minerals, 
shells, &c.; or, curious works of art, of our own or 
other countries.'*' 

GOOD RBSUIiTS. 

1. Not only those who bring them, but all their fellow-pupils, 
will be interested^ AMUSED, and instructed. 

2. It will enable many pupils to occupy much of their time, 



♦ « 



Gather and place in the school-room, collections of specimens in botany, 
mineralogy, &<j., that may be found in your district. Teach the children to 
observe objects around them, and exert yourself to make the school-house a hfbppy 
place ; so DELIGHTFUL that your pupils will not loaihe it in after years. Regard 
the sports of the children. See that your pupils are AMUSED ; and, that 
KINDNESS, VIRTUE, HONESTY, and CHEERFULNESS characterize the plays at school. 
Never be discouraged at the greatness of your work. Assume the burden, look 
UPWARD and go forward. If your reward is not great in this world, it will be 
glorious in a higher and better." — DwtUs of T^eachers—by C. Hollet. 
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which would otherwise be irksome^ idled away, or mischie- 
vously occupied. 

REMARKS. 

1. Parents and teachers should request their children or pupils to 
draw^ painty or vmU specimens, &c., to he sent to other schools in 
the town, yiUage, or city, in exchange for others. They should im- 
press on their young and tender minds, the goodness and benevo- 
lence of the act. 

2. N'V'hen a pupil brings any thing, as a present to the school, the 
teacher should, in all cases, acknowledge the reception of it, to the 
school, and thank the giver for the donation to their cabinet. When 
the present is somewhat valuable, it may be well for the school to pass 
a vote of thanks to the donor. Such a course would very much 
strengthen that bond of sociai and ha/pj>y union which, for the pros- 
perity of the school and the future welfare of the pupils, should ever 
exist. 

3. When any thing particularly curious or interesting is presented, 
the teacher should name a time when it will be exhibited and explained 
to the school by him, or by the pupil who presented it — ^better by 
the pupil, in all practicable cases. 

4. Many thoughtless, reckless, and wicked boys may, by these inter- 
esting and AMUSING exhibitions and collections, be attracted and ar- 
rested in their downward career to ruin. Hundreds and thousands of 
reckless hoys, as well as adults, could be saved, if by any means they 
could be checked in their wicked course, so as to have an opportunity 
to think and rejkct on their vicious and evil habits, which are leading 
them to inevitable destruction. They do not stop to thinJc or reflect. 



SUBSTITUTE OR PREVENTIVE XIII. 

Parents and teachers should always have decision 
and Jirm/ness, in all their intercourse with their children 
or pupils.* 

♦ " Never deny a child, at one time, what you indulg^e him in at another. 
Deny him nothing, but that which will, by its mature or its influence, be inju- 
rious. Let no importunity of the child be sufficient to induce you, under any 
circumstances, to alter a DECISION which you have deliberately made. The 
presence of company, the haste occasioned by business or engagements, or 
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GOOD RfiSUIiTS. 

1. When a parent or teacher is DECIDED and firm with 
his child or pupil, his wishes are regarded and respected ; and, 
as a general thing, his commands are cheerfully obeyed. 

2. When a parent or teacher habitually manifests DECIS- 
ION and firmness^ the child or pupil never hesitates or fal- 
ters ; but, promptly complies with the wishes of his parent or 
teacher.* 

some other thiDg, induces parents frequently to break this rule/?/- oTvce^ and thus 
a precedence is fonned which must be followed, or ike bUter crying of the child 
will invariably succeed. Children are not slow to remember an indulgence; 
and, when it has been once allowed them to break over general rules, there is 
an end to peaceable and quiet submission. The earlier habits of submission can 
be formed, and the more uniformly they can be continued, the more easily will 
the work of government be conducted." — S. R. Hall. 

" Children are taught to tease very much as they are taught to cry. With all 
his little wants, real or imaginary, the child runs to its mother. They are mat- 
ters of importance to him. He wants a definite and DECISIVE answer — one 
which will settle the question — and his mind will be on the rack till he has it. 
It is not the nature of the child to feel otherwise. He will have no peace him- 
self, and therefore will give his mother no peace, till he understands and knows 
that the point is settled^ and how it is settled. If you give him no answer till he 
has spoken ten times, he will speak ten times ; and then, if he has any reason to 
suspect that speaking tweAty times more will obtain an answer mori favorable 
to his wishes, he will speak twenty times more. And this soon grows into a 
habit. But give him an answer the first time he speaks, and he will not be 

• obliged to speak a second time to obtain one •, and never alter your DECISION 
for teasing, and he will soon give it up as of no use. If you have leisure, and 
the occasion seems a proper one, you may let him argue his case before you 

. decide it, but not afterward. Indeed, if he has learned by experience that your 
decisions are final, he will seldom, if ever, attempt it. He will consider it an 
answer. His mind will be at rest on that point, and soon find something else 
with which to amnse himself." — District Schopl Journal. 

* " Let it be an immutable principle in family government, that your Vford is 
law. Real benevolence prompts to DECISIVE measures. The mother who 

. first coaxes,' then threatens,' then pretends to ^mwisA ; ihen,piinishes a little; is 
only making trouble for herself and sorrow for her family. But, on the other 
hand, if she promptly meets acts of disobedience, and with firmness^ and inflicts 
necessary punishment decidedly, and at once, she is, in the most effectual way, 
promoting her own happiness, and the best welfare of her child."— Abbott's 
Mother at Home. 
" He should be FIRM and^ uniform in support of prin^cipte, but kind and 
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REMARKS. 

1. Many parents and teachers break a promise which they have 
made to their children or pupils, without any apparent thought or 
hesitation. Those parents and teachers should remember that all re- 
spect for them, on the part of their children, will be lost as soon as 
they discorer this want of DECISION and firmness.* 

2. Parents and teachers should never promise what they do not 
intend to perform. This course is as indiscreet as it is sinful ; and, in 
all cases, is wholly destructive of the sacred regard for truth which 
should be deeply implanted in the breast of every child or pupil. It 
is equally destructive of that high regard for their parents or teachers 
which shoidd exist. How can children esteem those parents or teachers, 
who DECEIVE them, and LIE to them ?t 

3., Many parents and teachers indulge in constantly SCOLDING- 
their children or pupils. No course could be more indiscreet and i»- 
jtididous. No child was ever made better by scolding ; while, hun- 
dreds and thousands have been injv/red by it, and many, very many, 
entirely ruined. J 

CHARITABLE in his judgment of actions and motives. He should establish the 
unchanging habit of not commanding a child but once. Cost what it may, en« 
force obedience to XhQ first command." — David M. Camp. 

* "If parents and teachersrwould exercise a little more caution, and say only 
what they mean, and fiiean just what they say, and manifest Kfirm, DECIDED, 
tJNYiELDiNO, though liiTui determination to have every requirement strictly re- 
garded and implicitly answered, an immense amount of trouble might be pre- 
vented." — C. NoRTHEND, Principal of the Abom^street School, Salem. 

•[ " There is no more effedmai way of teaching a child disobedience, than by 
giving commands which you have no intention of enforcing. A child is thus 
habituated to disregard its mother ;. and, in a short time, the habit becomes so 
strong, and the child*s contempt for the mother so confirmed, that entreaties and 
threats are alike unheeded." — ^Abbott's Mother at Home. 

** Never attempt in any instance to deceive the young. Never make a prom- 
ise to a. child which is net intended to be pv/nctuaUy performed ; and, never 
THREATEN a punishment vfhich.^ IB not intended to be inflicted." — Dick on the 
Mental Illumination and Moral improvement of MamJcind. 

% " Scolding. — ^A great deal of injury is done to children by their parents' 
SCOLDING. Many children have been nearly or quite ruined by it, and often 
driven from home, to become vagabonds and wanderers, by scolding. It sours 
your temper, provided it is sweet, which is a question ; if you scold, the more 
you will have to scold, and because you have become crosser^ and your children 
"^^ iikewisc. Scolding alienates the hearts of your children. Depend upon it, they 
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4. The will and determination of many children to do a certain 
thing, will be greatly strengthened and increased by the want of DE- 
CISION, or by constant scolding, on the part of their parents or 
teachers. 

5. Parents and teachers should not only be DECIDED and firm 
in their commands ; but, they should also show their children or ' 
pupils the reasonableness of their commands. The father of the prodi- 
gal son, reasoned with his other son. Luke xv. 31, 32. " Honor thy 
father and thy mother, that thy days may he long, in the land which 
the Lord thy Gtod giveth thee," saith the Scriptures. [See Remarks, , 
1, 2, pages 51, 52.] 

6. The great difference between DECISION hnd firmness yfith suita- 
ble advice and admonition, and scolding with threatening, is this : when 
a boy is scolded at and threatened, his only thought is, " how shall I 
avoid or escape the punishment threatened ?" — not one thought about 
the reasonableness or propriety of the command or request, much less 
of the duty incumbent on him. On the contrary, when advised ot 
admonished, in a decided and firm manner, he at once thinks of the 
right and vyrong-^the reasonableness and duty ; and also, of the pleas* 
ure which his compliance with his parent's or teacher's command or 

can not love you as well after berating them, as they did before. You may ap- 
proach them with firmness and DECISION, you may punish them with severity 
adequate to the nature of their offences, and they will feel the justice of your 
conduct, and love you notwithstanding all. But they hate scolding f it stirs up 
bad bloody tohUe it discloses your weakness and lowers you in their estimation. Espe- 
cially at night, when they are about to retire, their hearts should be melted 
and moulded with voices of kindness, that they may go to their slumbers with 
thoughts of love stealing around their souls, and whispering peace." — New 
York Evangelist. 

" Oft-repeated and continued SCOLDING and whipping, in a family or 
school, will only tend to make bad children worse^ and good children indiffer* 

ent.." — C. NORTHEND. 

" Always avoid tones and gestures expressive of agitation for trivial matters, 
indicative of no depravity ^ and indicating only the heedlessTiess oi forgt^ulneis of 
children, or perhaps nothing more than is common to al.1 young animals, a love 
to use their limbs. In all such cases the tones should be kind, permasive^ rather 
than authoritative; and, the severity and even the gravity of authority should be 
reserved exclusively for cases of disobedience or depravity, or for the prevention 
of serious evil. A perpetual FRETTING at children for little things, will in- 
evitably harden their hearts, and totally destroy parental authority and influence. 
There never was sl fretting parent, who often threatened and never performed, k; 

that had a particle of efficient government/'— Teachers' Advocate. 
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request will give him; and, the satisfaction wbicli he himself will 
have in obeying. He will also compare the anticipated pleasure, 
looked for by him, if he should pursue a course of disobedience, with 
the superior and promised' pleasure or satisfaction for obedience or 
pcTformance of duty. [See Rejiark 2, pages 34, 35.] 

7. Those parents and teachers, who are in the habit of scolding, 
very often scold and fret just as much about a thing which has been 
done by accident as by design. A child accidentally overturns a cup 
of tea or coffee, at the table. The mother scolds and frovms at the 
child — threatens him — refuses to give him any more. Or, a boy ac- 
jcidentally drops a slate or a book on the floor, at school. The teacher 
scolds and threatens. The feelings of the boy are wounded. He does 
not, and can not, see the justice of the course pursued by the parent 
or teacher. The parent or teacher should reprove him GE^'TLT ; and, 
in a mild manner, say, my dear, I hope you will be more careful the 
next time. Then he will have some encouragem>ent to do better. 

8. A gentleman, who has a lovely little boy, came home, one day, 
very much irritated about his affairs, of which his little son "was, of 
course, wholly unconscious, and entirely unable to appreciate or 
comprehend. He^ spoke very sharply to him, unconsciously and 
undesignedly, (for he loved his little boy). An hour or two after, he 
happened to go into another room of the house, and found his little 
boy, quietly at play, in a cold room where there was no fire ! He said 
to him, " Why do you not come in Pa's room ?" The little boy inno- 
cently and plaintively said ; " because you SCOLD me." " Oh, no," 
said he, " I did not scold you." " Well," said he, " you spoke 
CEOSS to me." Many months passed before he spoke cross to his 
little boy again I 



SUBSTITUTE OR PREVENTIVE XIV. 

Parents should always agree as to the government 
and management of their children, particularly in the 
presence of their children. 

GOOD RESUIiTS. 

I 

1. Children are more readily and easily convinced of their 
DUTY to oftey, when their father and mother AGREE as to tlie 
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manner, time, and amount of reproofs admonition, advice, or 
punishment to be administered, than when they disagree on 
any one or all of these points. [See Evil Results, 1, 2, page 
SHy and Remarks, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, pages 32, 33.] 

2. When the united authority or wish of the parents is 
known to the child, he sees no prospect of being able to suc- 
ceed in a course which is in opposition to their wishes ; and, 
consequently, he yields a willing and cheerful compliance to 
their commands. 

remarks. 

1. Whenever parents DIFFER in opinion as to what their chil- 
dren may or may not do ; or, as to what they should or ought to do, 
they should seek an early opportunity to discuss the matter in pri- 
vate. They should both feel, and deeply feel that the welfare of their 
child is involved in this controversy ; and, yield all personal feeling, 
sacrifice all sdfwiU, and lay aside all prejudice for the good of their 
child. 

2. AU parents should, in the government of their children, as iir all 
other matters, whether social, moral, religious, or political, keep con- 
43tantly in mind the important, and to them, truly solemn and atoful 
warning of our Savior ] ^^If a house be divided against itself, that 
house CAN NOT STAND." Mark iU. 25» 



SUBSTITUTE OR PREVENTIVE XV. 

Every parent and teacher should, by all suitable and 
proper means, endeavor to g^ain the confidence of his 
children or pupils.* 



* " The first stq) in the mission of the teacher, should be to secure the CON- 
FIDENCE and affection of his pupils. These bonds of affection and cqvfiding 
83rmpathy will prove electric wires, along which the subtlest and the divinest 
influences will pass and repass from mind to mind) and from .heart to heart. 
In this way^ the giving and the receiving of instruction are raised from the con- 
dition of a forced^ irksome, and hated task, to one of the highest pleasures of 
existence." — Prop. Edward North. 

His conduct should be such as to inspire the CONFIDENCE of children. 

10 
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GOOD RE»UIiT». 

1. The ehild or pupily who has CONFIDENCE in his pa- 
rent or teaeher, will, believing as^ he then does, that all his 
requirements are reasonable, yield ready and cheerful submis" 
sion to them. 

2. He has, then, no doubt whatever as fo the propriety of 
what is required, but acts promptly and CONFIDINGLY. 

REMARKS. 

1. When a pupil comfes to school, the teaehef sbould have a brief 
interview or conversation with him, inquiring of him what his object 
is in coming to school ; informing him how he shall expect him to 
conduct while in school^ and should assure him that he will do all in 
his power io aid him in his eflEorts to obtain an education. This will 
inspire him with CONFIDENCE and respect for the teacher. The 
pupil will, at once, look upon him as his friend. It will impress on 
his mind the great importance of his time, and of education itself ; 
and, it will also show him in what estimation they are held by the 
teacher. The parent, also, or guardian, should impreBS on the mind 
of his child the importance of improving his time^ He should point 
out to him his dtUy and obligation t0 do so, in grateful return for the 
efforts made by him, moneys expended, &c, [See Remark, 5, page 
43, and Remarks, 2, 3, page 126.] Then, the boy WiU see that the 
SCHOOL is a place for attenticm, industry, and energetic effort ; and, 
he will enter the school-room, from day to day, ac^ he wotdd enter a 
mechanic's shop, as an a^fjirentice, with an intention io learn and do 

his DUTY.* 

2. Many teacihers and other persons suppode thart those children 
who are flogged at home, and never reasoned with or treated kindly ^ 

He should do nothing which would have a tendency to lessen Itis authority over 
children ; but, act and speak candidly^ with dignity ani^ effsct. He must be 
accesstUe to the children. There is such a thing as mingling prudently in the 
amusements of children, without destnfymg eme's authority afer them/*— Duties 
of Dsachers'—hj C. HolI/EY. 

* " The great art of cwring faults is, so to' secure the affection and CONFI- 
DENCE of a child, that he shall be a cheerftil co- worker With his teacher, as- 
sured of approbation in success, and of forbearance and tpnpaJlhif in any fail- 
ure." — ^MiBs Beecher. 
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mtDBt, therefore, as a matter of course^ or of necessity^ be flogged <U 
"school also. This is a very great mistake. Kindness will conquer 
them at once. Secure their CONFIDENCE by kindness and affec- 
tioneUe treatment, and all is saffi. [See Eemark, 2, pa^es 92, 93.] 
But, if n§t treated thus kindl^j they will at once be discouraged and 
desperate^ and make no frofideivcy in their studies. 

3. If a parent or teacher refuse^ any thing to a child or pupil, and 
he requests something else, the other should be immediately granted, 
unless POSITIVELY objectionaMe and injurious to him. This will cer- 
tainly gain the CONFIDENCE of the child or pupil 

4. Be^een the disposition to do good and to do evU, there is very 
frequently a severe struggle^ on the part of the child or pupil. Hence, 
the great importance of establishing CONFIDENCE and love in 
the mind of the child or pupil, so that the parent or teacher can have 
infitience over him, in his efforts to control or guide his thoughts and 
actions. [See Remark^ 24, page 99.] 

5. I have known numerous instances, where good feelings had ex- 
isted between the teacher and his pupil, in which that pupil would 
speak of his teacher with ddight and (vffection^ and even quote his say- 
ings with as much apparent regard and tieneration as if they had been 
made by a dying parent. Such should be the cherished feelings be- 
tween the teacher and his pupil, in order that good pri7tciples should 
be inculcated and imbibed^ and that harmony, order, and proficiency 
in studies may exist. 

6. Let the teacher retain one at a time, for three or four days, of 
the oldest and, most influential boys in his school, and talk to them 
on the subject of using their personal influejue in aiding him to secure 
order in the school. Oftentimes a CONFIDENTIAL interview 
with one influential boy will effect all that is desirable. 

7. About 30 years' since, a very amiable young man of my acquaint- 
ance, when 18 years of age, engaged to teach a school, in Western 
New York, during the winter, in which '' there were several very 
BAD boys." The teachers, for many previous years, had had great 
difficulty with them, " scarcely being able to keep any order, or even 
to retain their places in the school." One boy, about 14 years of 
age, in particular, had been " exceedingly bad.^^ On the evening 
of the first day of his teaching the school, he '^ detained this boy, and 
had a CONFIDENTIAL conversation with him." He informed him, 
that, he thought, '^ from what he had seen during the day, he had great 
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influence over the othir boys of the school. That he wished him to use 
that influence in assisting him to preserre order in the school. That 
he had never taught before ; and that, therefore, he needed the co- 
operation and aid of the larger boys to assist him. That he was a 
stranger in that country ; and, that very much depended 'on his su^ 
cess. That he wished him to do as he would wish the teacher to doy 
if he were m his situation." The boy werft home and said to his 
mother, " Our new master is a clever fellow, and I mean to stand by 
him." And he did ^^ stand by Mm.^^ The young teacher had no diffi- 
culty with him or with any other one of the " bad boys ;" and, " during 
the four months which he taught the school, he never had % rod or 
WHIP in the school; or, made use of any corporal punishment 
whatever," 



SUBSTITUTE OR PREVENTIVE XVI. 

Parents and teachers should, in all families and 

schools, have sin§wg taug*ht and practised.* 

— — — — - — ^ I — 

* " Instruction in vocal MUSIC has abeady been introduced into a number 
of our schools; and, instead of retarding^, it has uniformly been found to 
accelerate the acquisition of ail the ordinary branches of education. Nothing is 
more exhilarating to the young and tender mind than harmonious sotmds; and, 
the relaxation and delight which are afforded by lessons in music, are regarded 
by children as a compensation for the iminteresting details of the more lab ori- 
ous exercises of the school." — FVom the Address of the Hon. Samuel Young, on 
the opening of the New York State Normal School, at AJhan/y, 1845. 

" MUSIC is one of the fairest and most glorious giils of Ckxi, to which Satan 
is a bitter enemy ; for, it removes- from the heart the weight of sorrows, and the 
fascination of evil thoughts. It is a kind and gcTitle sort of discipline, which 
refines the passions and improves the understanding. Those who love music, 
are gerUle and hov>est in their tempers." — Martin Luther. 

" Its influence upon the Schools is most desirable — ^rendering them much mote 
agreeable places of resort. The children in consequence go there with minds 
ffiore willing, and in a mote suitable state to receive instruction. It is invaluable 
as a means of moral education — ^it harmonizes the feelings — softens and subdues 
the passions — and aUays mental and bodily fatigue. In this point of view, a 
reasonable share of time, in each school, should be devoted to it. Much might 
be said in its favor as being the means of promoting physical health. We have, 
OR this subject, the testimony of many of the most eminent physicians of this 
country and Europe." — 1. P. Mack, Superintendent of Public Schools in the City 
of Rochester, IQ^. 

" Many, if not all, of the Tnoral and physical deformities of the public school- 
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GOOD RBSUIiTS. 

1. Any family or school can be governed more harmonwusly 
and pleasantly y and with half the labor, in which SINGING 
is practised, than one in which it is not.* 

2» Children, both in families and schools, will not only be 
more uniformly kind to each other, but also xnovG happy, when 
under the influence of SINGING or music^ than when they are 
not. 

REMARKS. 

1. SINGIII^G is not only one of the very best means of aiding a 
teacher tn the order and discipline of his school ; but, it also serves to 
make the school-room more pleasant, attractive, and desirable. 



house will disappear before this harmcmizing art; order ^ love, kindness, punc- 
tuaUty^ neatness^ and decorum will Ibllow as a matter of course. The austere 
and repulsive command and threat^ tardily executed and suUenl/y obeyed, will be 
exchanged for the mild JutU or odTnoniiion, which is no sooner anticipated or 
known, than cheerfully obeyed." — Edward S. Shumway, SuperintendeiU of 
Schools in the County of EsseXy {N. Y.). 

" The growing custom of relieving the tedium of the school-room by inter- 
spersing MUSIC, is admirable. Let it be practised often through the day, and 
throughout Christendom ! It will greatly promote study, as well as cultivate 
this delightful and moralizing faculty, and also render the school-room aUraC' 
live, instead of repulsive." — Am. Phren. Journal. 

♦ " Vocal MUSIC should be introduced into Conmion Schools. Some may 
doubt, however, whether this would be practicable or advantageous. A capa- 
city to learn it, is almost universal. There is, no doubt, the same diversity in 
t!ie abilities of individuals to acquire a knowledge of music, that there is lo ac- 
quire a knowledge of any other branch of learning. All have not equal talents 
and aptitude lo improve in any department of education," — O. C. Comstock, 
late Minister of Public Instruction in the State of Michigan. 

" Vocal MUSIC is not used solely for cultivating the ear or taste, but for 
producing its appropriate moral effects from the character of the songs, and as 
an important auxiliary to order and discipline^ substituting harmony for noise 
during changes of position, and promoting regularity." — ^Report on Education 
m Europe. 

The following Resolution was ad^ipted by the Yates County, (N. Y.), Associa- 
tion /<?r Uie Improvement of Common Schools, 1843. 

"Resolved, That reason and philosophy combine with experience in in- 
ducing us to recommend the introduction^ into the schools of this County, of the 
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2. Nothing so much soothes and quiets the evil passions as MU- 
SIC. ^.Yhcncver any thing unpleasarU has occurred, either in the 
family or the school, let the family or the school, or as many as can, 
unite jn singing a few yerses. I haye witnessed many instances in 
which the effect was truly wonderful, in its soothing and allaying in- 
fluence.* 

3. We haye, in the Sacred Scriptures, the ease of Saul and Dayid, 
which fully exemplifies this yiew of the controlling and subduing 
influence of music. 1 Sam. xyi. 22, 23. 

4. I attended a Convention, some years since, in which there was 
much warm, heated, and quite angry discussion, threatening, at one 
time, entirely to destroy the harmony of the proceedings, if not to 
break up the Conyention. In the midst of this, a yenerable and good 
man arose, and proposed that the Conyention and audience should 
SING a hymn, in the tune of " Old Hundred." The whole audience 
rose and joined heartily. The business of the Convention then went 
on harmoniously, and so continued till its close ! If so with advUs^ 
it will be doubly so with children, 

6. Let the school practise SINGING about fifteen minutes before 
nine, every morning. This practice would not only have a good moral 
influence, but it would also have a tendency to make the pupils func- 
tual in their attendance, as well as to break up or lessen tru4i,ncy.\ 

6. Great care should be taken in the selection of the pieces to be 
SUNG. Otherwise, the evU may, in a moral point oi view, be greater 

practice of SINGING a verse or two, in some^ pkasing irnne, at the opening and 
eUfsing of the schools each half day, as also, if practicable, $it each intermissioo, 
occupying but a few, moments at each time." 

* ** The mind, purified by th^ cultivation of MUSIC, looks with horror upon 
vice, and is ever anxious to attain a still greater perfection in all that is kohfy, 
all that is exaUed. Furnish youth, th^ with this source of innocent gratifica- 
tion, and how c^n might they be saved fipom a long career of folly and dissipa- 
tion /*'— Wm. C. Duncan. 

" Pure and simple MUSIC is the hsteb of bodUf bxbrcwb ; as exercise im- 
parts health to the boot, so music imparts the power of setf-govemmeiU to the 
SOUL." — Plato. 

t" But I think there is still another preventive of absenteeism, which can be 
rendered yet more effective. I mean the teaching of vocal MUSIC by competent 
instructers, to be employed where it can be conveniently done, and at a reason- 
able expense, for that special object." — Wm. L. Stone, Superintendent of Schools 
in the Ci^ and CouiUy of New York^ l9iL 
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than the gooi, obtained by punctual and ngida/r attendance, or other 
advantages.* 

7. In families, I have scarcely ever kn«wn an instance in which 
discord or unhappiness ever reigned, if the family were accustomed 
to SING^ either sacred ^ojig8, or serUimental and patriotic pieces, f 



SUBSTITUTE OR PREVENTIVE XVIL 

The teacher should first establish ord£r in his school, 
before proceeding* to any business whatever- 

OOOD RBSUIiTS^ 

1. When pupils are conviiiiced that ORDER is all-important, 
and, that the teacher is determined to have it, they will, indi- 
vidually, use every effort to obtain and preserve k. 

2. Children can make, at least, five times the process in 



^ The foQowing excelleTU kemares are copied from the PrellEtce of the JnvenHe 
Choir — ^by Gteorge; Kingsley. 

*' The peetry you^sing can not be selected with too mnchcare. Bad poetry, 
like bad company, will degrade you-, good poetry will iiaye a tendency to elevate 
your princajfles, purify your affections, and fit you to associate with the wise 
and good. Never allow yourselves, then, to sing low, vulgar, doggerel rhymes, 
l)ut select that which has purity of sentiment, the tendency of which is decidedly 
vsEFUL and good." 

-f " When a mother's childr^a become fretful or iU-natv/red^ she can SING 
them out of temper into sweetness much mbre easily and dfect»ally than by 
«coLDiNG or ckastisement. One sweet tune; when they are wrangling, will quell 
wrath and promote love a hundred-fold more than whips. The former is irre- 
sistible ^ and tames down their rougher passions at once^ the latter only re- 
inflames, "^ Am. Phren. Journal^ 

" Singing.— Most children can easily learn to SIN<3:, if pr«perly tattg^t How 
important it is that they should be instructed, while yoting, to use their voices 
in the praise «f God1 The hymns which they learn will make a deep impres- 
sion on their minds ; and, by the aid of poetry and eiNGiwo, they will learn, al- 
most without effort, many truths, w:hich, in the l?U2guage of prose, would not be 
so easily acquired. Besides this, by the practice of Sacred music, a correct taste 
will be cultivated, which will do much toward rendering unpopular and odi- 
ous those pernicious songs so destructive to the virtue and piety of the young."-*- 
SundjlY School AnvocATK. 
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their studies in a school where ORDER exists, than in one 
in which it does not exist. 

3. Every thing is also conducted more /tarmoniously and 
pleasantly^ both in families and schools, when ORDER pre- 
vails instead of " wild confusion." 

REMARKS. 

1. Let ORDER be the^rx^ thing. Eye^y pupil should be im 
pressed with the important as well as self-evident fact, that " ORDER 
IS HEAVEN'S FIRST LAW." 

2. Let no Lesson be heard, or any thing dse done, if a whole week 
be spent in accomplishing it, until order be fully established. 

3. If the teacher be firm and decided in his requirements, and in 
his determination to establish order in his school, there will always 
be a sufficient number of pupils* to aid him in securing it, and, in 
giving a healthy tone and a well-directed action to all the business 
of the school. 

4. A few years since, I was present on the last day of the session 
of the Legislature in a certain State, f Confusion and disorder 
reigned triumphant among the members. The Speaker, who was a 
very mild and amiable man, struck his wooden hammer on his desk 
again and again — ^without producing the least effect^ during the space 
of half an hour. He then said, in a firm an4 decided tone, " Gen- 
•Tlemen, th&re will be no more busiriess in the House^ untU order is per- 
fectly restored ;" and took his seat. Instantly, each member became 
quiet ; the business was resumed and completed; and, the House ad^ 
journed quietly and in order. 

5. Many children do not think or refiect, when they make any^dis'- 
turbance or noise in school, th»t this, however small, if indulged in by 
all the school, would produce complete disorder, so as wholly to pre- 
vent the course of study or recitations from being pursued ; or, if 
pursued at all, almost entirely to destroy their usefulness. Of this, 
they should be reminded kindly and gently ; and also, they should 
be requested, whenerer they do leave their seats or move their feet, 
to make the least possible noise. The habit of quietness and order 
will be very soon fixed in the mind of every pupil. Then very little 
other discipline will be needed. Very much, however, depends on. 
the character and conduct of the teacher. [See Remark, 3? page 101.} 

6. In short, in families, in schools, in mechanics' shops, oa the 
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farm, every where, the success and usefulness of every thing entirely 
DEPEND on ORDER, good arrangement^ and quiet. " A .place for 
every thing,"> and, " ilvery thing in its place," should be universally 
taught and observed in our families and schools. 



SUBSTITUTE OR PREVENTIVE XVIII. 

Parents and teachers should require their children 
or pupils to attend school regularly and punctually, 

.GOOD RESUIiTS. 

1. When children are REGULAR and PUNCTUAL in 
their attendance at school, they soon form steady and quiet 
habits ; and, as a general thing, they will more willingly sub- 
mit to good and wholesome rules, than when they attend school 

IRREGULARLY. 

2. All children will, as a matter of course, make greater pro- 
ficiency in their studies ; will be more attentive to their les- 
sons, when in school ; will be more interested in their studies ; 
and, consequently, they will be more obedient and submissive^ 
when REGULAR and punctual^ than when irregular in their 
attendance.* 



♦ " Those parents who tolerate IRREGULARITY in their children, inflict a 
wrong, not only upon them, but upon thie whole school. They allow their 
children to lose, in a great measure, the advantages of education, and to grow 
up in comparative ignorance^ ' in the midst of the richest blessings.' The loss 
of one or two days in each week, or even an hour each day, puts back the 
pupil in his studies— destroys, in a great measure, his interest in the school — 
and nearly ruiTis his education. If the child is in fault, it is of the highest 
importance to his proper education for success in life, that such habits be bro- 
ken up. But if, on the other hand, it springs from the carelessness^ or the unrea- 
sonable and trifiing demands of parents, it is crtuel and selfish m the extreme ; 
and, I do most earnestly press upon every parent in this city, the due considera- 
tion of this subject — fraught, as it is, with consequences so momentous to the 
children, and the school."— I. F. Mack, Superintendent of Public Schools in the 
City of Rochester^ 1843. 

" The improvement of the schools would be greatly promoted, by a more 
REGULAR attendance on the part of pupils. Irregularity in this respect, the 
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REMARKS. 

1. Parents and teachers should, by every means in their power, 
induce their children or pupils to be rtguLar and pundiuU in their 
attendance at school, as well as every where else. 

2. It may be well, in most cases, to refiise to hear any lessons until 
all of the pupils have come in. This will, very often, have a good 
influence, by throwing tihe responsibility on each pupil, who will then 
make an individual e£fort to bring about punctiudUy^ not only in 
himself, but also in others. 

3. Both parents and teachers should endeavor to impress on the 
minds of their children or pupils the importance of punctuality^ in 
after life. Show them, if not punctual and regular at school, so as 
to form habits of punctuality^ they will always be too late at the 
Steam-boat, too late at the Bail-Eoad Dep6t, and be laughed at for 
being left. This is the ineyitable fate of '' late and unpunctuM school- 
boys." 



SUBSTITUTE OR PREVENTIVE XIX. 

Parents and teachers should always reprove, adnum- 
ishj or advise, without speaking of the rod or ferula, 
in connexion with such reproof, cidmonition, or advice. 

GOOD RESUIiT. 

When children or pupils are thus reproved or admonished, 
by their parents or teachers, they never suppose, for a moment, 
that it is done for any other object than for their special good 
alone. [See Evil Result, 2, pages 34, 36, and, 3, page 61 ; 
and, Remark, 3, page 62.] 



freqnent absence of several scholars for half a day, a day, or a week, is a 
grievmis evil to a school in every way. It breaks up the effective drill. It 
makes chasms in classes, gaps in recitations, fatal to a vmfarm and orderly 
progress. There is no doubt that pour months of steady, unbroken attendance 
is more to a child's mind and education, than eight months scattered alcHig at 
irregular intervals through the year. This subject deserves the most serious 
consideration of our citizens." — District School Journal. 
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REMARKS. 

1. No parent or teacher should ever speak to his children or pupils 
about using the rod or ferula — either that he vnll^ or that he will Twrf 
use it — He should say nothing in relation to it, any more than he 
would about sending them to prison. It is time enough to speak of 
it, or of iL8i?ig it, when all other means in his power h&Ye failed.; and, 
he conscientiously believes it to be his dtUy to punish the boy cotfo- 
raUy^r—hwiy not till then. "" 

2. When I began house-keeping, about 20 years since, I not only 
refused to keep wines or any ardent spirits in my house, for my friends 
or acquaintances who should call on me, as the universal custom then 
was ; but, I also refused to condescend to make an apology or to give 
a reason why I did not, any more than I would give a reason why I 
would not bring rattlesnakes or firearms into my house for my chil- 
dren to play with ! It was not to be spoken of or alluded to. The 
same course should be taken in relation to the use of the rod, in 
families and schools. Its use should not be condemned — ^it should 
not be threatened — no allusion whatever, to its use, should he made. 
Then, parents and teachers may hope to have their children or pupils 
act with reference to the right and the wr&ng — ^in strict accordance 
with their reason and judgmeni. 

3. If, however, parents and teachers would, in all cases, allude to 
its use in the following manner, it might not be so very ol^eciionaI>le. ' 
A gentleman of my acquaintance, in whose family I spent several 
days, who had several sons, two of whom had transgressed, said to 
them ; " Do you wish me to whip you as I would whip a hmse or an 
ox — or, as horses and Oxen are beaten to make them draw their load ? 
I can not endure the idea of doing it. But you must obey. You 
know that you ought to obey. What shall be done'? You have no 
right to come to my table, or to receive clothes and money from me, 
unless you wiU obey." After a few moments' reflection, the two boys 
said, " it is our duty to obey. We will tiry to do Hght hereafter." 



SUBSTITUTE OR PREVENTIVE XX. 

When children have very bad tempers, COLD WA- 
TER is very excellent ; and, when this temper becomes 
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quite wiLFui, and obstinate, SWEATING answers a 
very good purpose. , 

GOOI\ RESUIiTS. 

1. When children or pupils are very highly excited by anger ^ 
Ul-wiU, or malice, COLD WATER, variously applied, has the 
effect to cool the passions and allay the temper. 

2. The muscles of any child or pupil who is very obstinate, 
malignant, or self-willed^ will become quite related and yield- 
ing, by a tolerably profuse SWEATING. 

remarks. 

1. Wten a child or pupil becomes very angry, and peniaps, throws 
himself on the floor, a sudden dash of COLD WATER, in the face, 
or on the back of the head and neck, will have an excellent effect. 

2. About 28 years since, when engaged in teaching, I had a boy 
in school who was exceedingly bad-tempered. Often, in his fits of 
anger, he would throw himself on the floor, and present a frightful 
appearance. One day, being quite alarmed at his condition, I threw 
a quantity of cold WATER into his face ; and, he never showed 
any anger or had any of his angry fits after that! I had no more 
trouble with him, 

3^ Sometimes boys become angry at each other. The parent or 
teacher can cause them to drink a considerable quantity of gold 
WATER ; or, he can turn some on to their heads or on the back of 
their necks. School-boys sometimes fight or qiia/rrel. A pailful of 
water dashed over them will quite cool their anger and youthful 
ardor. In the winter, let them, when in anger, be required to eat a 
SNOWBALL. It will havc a capital effect in allaying an excited temper. 

4. In the winter, also, if a. boy is very obstinate and wilfully diso- 
bedient, the teacher may require him to stand before the fire so as 
to produce a free persfiratioii. Or, if at home, the parent may give 
him a large quantity of herb-tea, and send him to bed. Or, either 
parent or teacher may send him a long distance to do an errand, so 
as to produce profuse perspiration. 

6. It is well known that when an evil spirit is in a boy, his mus- 
cular system is tense and rigid. By sweating him profusely, the 
system becomes relaxed, and he can then be dealt with profitably, so 
as to make an impression. 
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6. In short, I am fully conrinced, both from experience and 
observation, that cold "WATER, variously applied, is better, far 
' better than all the floggings which could possibly be infiided. 



SUBSTITUTE OR PREVENTIVE XXI. 

Whenever a boy has become very bad in school, the 
teacher should suspend him for a certain length of 
time.* 

GOOD RESUIiTS. 

1. If a boy be SUSPENDED for very bad conduct in 
school, which is known to the other pupils, it will have a good 
effect on the school ; for, the other pupils will then see, that, 
unless they conduct properly, they will not be permitted to 
remain in the school. 

2. They will endeavor to avoid SUSPENSION, also, on 
account of the temporary disgrace which would inevitably 
be connected with it. This would likewise have a very salu- 
tary influence on the whole school. 

3. SUSPENSION for very bad conduct in school is also a 

* " Whenever it shall become necessary to SUSPEND or expel any pupil 
from school, the teacher shall dismiss such pupil kindly and affectionately, 
explain to the child the cause of such procedure, and also send a written notice 
to its parent or guardian, explaining the cause, and point out the means and 
condition^ on which it can be re-instated." — Extract from the Rules and Regu- 
lations of the Common Schools, of the City of Lancasf-eTy (Pa.). 

" You may, perhaps, inquire. What will be the consequence should I violate 
these rules'? It is sufficient for you to understand that their observance is the 
condition upon which you are received into school j and, the ONLY CONDI- 
TION upon which you will be permitted to REMAIN in it. You may, per- 
haps, be borne with a short time ; but, should you not manifest a disposition to 
reform, you will either be subjected to proper discipline^ or your connexion with 
the school mil be discontinued.^^ — Prom an Address to Pupils, by Ira Mayhew, 
Principal of the Adams Seminary, on their admission into the Seminary, 1840. 

" The principal teachers, or in their absence, the-assistants, may SUSPEND 
children from their schools in cases of necessity ; and, in all such cases, they 
shall cause the parent or guardian to be made acquainted with the cause, and 
report the facts to the Committee and the Section without delsLy."— Extract from 
the By-laws of the Public School Society, of the City of New York, 1846. 
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good means of discipline, because it will lead to a perstmcd 
interview between the parent or guardian and teacher. - This 
is ALWAYS desirable, [See Remark, 3, page 31.] 

REMARKS. 

1. A very bad boy should be SUSPENDED until he is wUling 
and ANXIOUS to return to the school, and to conduct himself jTrop^r/^. 

2. A boy who does not go to school to learn, has no right there. 
He should first decide in his own mind, to attend school for the 
advantage which he will derive from such attendance, or, for the love 
of it, or both. Then he has a right in school — not till then. 

3. A boy who has not, or can not be convinced of the proprieit/ 
and importance of an education, ought not to be in school, until he 
IS convinced. This is the course pursued by all religious denomi- 
nations — by all parents who place their sons at trades or professions. 
Thoy VLTo first convinced of the use, necessity, or importance of what- 
ever they undertake, before it is undertaken by them. 

4. No person is permitted to remain in a church or in any other 
assembly to disturb the exercises. Why, then, should a very bad 
boy be ^rmitted to remain in school, and disturb its exercises? 
Let him be suspended until he and his parents or guardian are con- 
vinced of the importance of an education, and he fully decides to 
OBEY the rules of the school. 

5. A boy who will not submit to the rules of the school, and other- 
wise manifests a bad disposition and temper , such as are likely to have 
an unhappy and injurious influence on the other pupils, should be 
SUSPENDED for a limited or short time, and be permitted to re- 
turn on conditions somewhat like the following : 

1. That he is now convinced that education is of importarice to him. 

2. That he has resolved faithfully to obey the rules of the school. 

3. That he is fully convinced that it is his duty to submit to the 
requirements of the teacher. 

4. That his parents, one or both, or, some friend, if he has no 
parents, come with him and beeome his surety, either verbally or in 
Writing, that he toill obey the rules of the school. 

Such a course, wisely and discreetly carried out, would, in a very 
few weeks, entirely supersede the necessity for corporal punish- 
HENT, as a means of discipline. 

6. One of the greatest reasons why very bad boys should be SUS- 
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PENDED, is, that, ther© can mt, in any echool, be but a very few . 
boys who are positively bad ; and therefore, these few should not be 
permitted to disturb and ann^oy the other portion of the schooL 
[See Eemark, 14, page 80.] 



SUBSTITUTE OR PREVENTIVE XXIL 

Parents and teachers should always be JUst in all 
their intercourse with their children or pupils. [See 
Evil Result, 1, pag*e 40 ; and Objection XVII, and 
Evil Results, 1, 2, page 44.] 

GOOD RE>SUIiT»« 

1. When children or pupils see that their parents or teachers 
are JUST, they will, nine times in ten, yield a ready, willing, 
and hearty compliance and obedience to all their requirements* 

2. When parents and teachers are actuated by the sacred 
rules of JUSTICE and equity, their children or pupils have no 
desire to disobey, or to evade the truth. 

REMARKS. 

1. No parent or teacher should ever charge a child or pupil with 
unjfaidf, crime, or offence, without having positite and unquestionable 
PROOF of the GUILT of the child accused* 

^' Better that ten guilty persons should go unpunished, than that 
one INNOCENT^ person should suffer.^* 

2. Many children, when charged with an offence or crime, who are 
INNOCENT, very often show just as much guilt, by their embarrass" 
ment and confusion, as though they were really guilty ; particularly 
is this the case with the diffident and reserved, 

3. Many children appear Frightened or indignant, as the case 
may be, when the fact is directly the reverse. All these things 
should be duly weighed and considered by every parent and teacher, 
that JUSTICE may be administered to his children or pupils* 

4. A teacher once informed me that he had a boy in his school 
whom he had floggtd very severely, and, as he since believed, UN- 
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JUSTLY too, again and again, because, "from lias peculiar counte- 
nance, he thought that he bid defiance i*^ while, *^ on investigating his 
character, he found him to be very mild, amiable, and diffident ; and," 
said he, " I flogged him no more, but governed him by reproof and 
advice altogether." [This young man, thus cricell^ B.nd unjustly 
flogged, when a pupil, is now the PRultJiPAL of one of the very best 
Public Schools in one of our cities !] 

6. One thing is certain — that no punishment is of any avail what- 
ever, unless the child or pupil be fully convinced of the JUSTICE 
of the PUNISHMENT. Let all parents and teacKers look well to this. 
[See Kemark, 5, page 55 ; and, Remark, 2, page 40.] 

6. Better to have no laws in the family or school, unless the 
JUSTNESS as well as the reasonableness of them be obvious to 
every child or pupil. [See Remark, 5, page 143.] 

" He who is convinced against his will, 
Is of the same opinion still." 

7. If children be not satisfied that the law or requirement of the 
parent or teacher is JUST and reasonable, it will not be complied 
with, either willingly or cheenfully, but reluctantly. The teacher 
should convince or show his pupils that it is their interest as well as 
DUTY, not to create disturbance — that the school will be more pleasant 
— and that the progress in their studies would be greater. 

8. In almost every school, there are several scholars of sufficient 
age to be able quite clearly to xinderstand the importance, the objects, 
and advantages of an education. The teacher should occasionally 
converse with these larger members of* his school, and endeavor to 
CONVINCE them of these things, by appealing to their sense of JUS- 
TICE and DUTY as well as their interest ; so that these pupils, thus 
convinced, will have an influence over others of less mature judgment 
and experience, and thereby give a healthy tone and character to the 
school. 

9. Why is order so strictly observed and highly regarded in all 
our courts ? There is no military force, with bristling bayonets, to 
awe the people into order and quiet. Is it not because the people 
believe that the judge, the jury, and the ^Am^will administer JUS- 
TICE faithfuUy ? Otherwise, no court could be conducted without 
MILITARY FORCE. Is it not the same with a family or a school % No 
parent or teacher can have order and obedience, unless hit children or 
pupils believe that he is JUST. [See Remark, 2, page 20.] 



■)ii- 



♦ • 
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SUBSTITUTE OR PREVENTIVE XXIII. 

All parents and teachers should always teach and 
encourage their children or pupils to speak the truth. 

GOOD RESUIiTS. 

1. When parents and teachers have faUhfuUy and fully 
impressed on the minds of their children or pupils, a sacred 
REGARD for TRUTH, more than half of the work of govern- 
ing them is accomplished. 

2. A strict^ undeviating^ and firm regard and love for 
TRUTH on the part of children or pupils, will restrain or pre- 
vent them from doing any thing which is mean, vicious, or 
wicked. Being conscious of the great sin and wickedness 
of LYING ; and, having this regard for truth, they will not 
DENY or intentienally conceal any thing which they havQ 
done. They will, therefore, pursue an upright and proper 
course of conduct.* 

remarks. 

1. No parent or teacher should ever permit his child or pupil to 
hesitate, for a moment, as to the expediency of telling the TRUTH. 
Any hesitation, on the part either of parent or child, or teacher or 
pupil, may lesseti or weaken, in the mind of the child or pupil, not 
only his idea of the importance of truth, but of its sacrednkss also. 

2. Many years since, I spent several months in a fsunily in which 
there were four quite interesting and intelligent children. The old- 



* <' Place a high estimate on good conduct, and on good cha/rdcter. In all onr 
intercourse with childreq, we should be careful to cultivate a terider conscience^ — 
a nice sense of honor, — a high and scured regard for TRUTH. Here lies the 
foondatioQ. Commend truth — and every virtue for what it is, — ^for its intrinsic 
excellence, — especially as viewed in the light of the Divine Word, Disapprove 
and condemn vice, for its own intrinsic evil. Place high honor on those who 
are prompt to speak the TRUTH, — those who are m^e?tt(««s,--those who promptly 
confess, and condemn their oton wrong-doing. Here is abundant scope for moral 
training. It requires all the head, and all the heart, which Ae best teacher can 
bring to the anployment." — I&om an Address before the New Jersey State Edn- 
cational ConverUion, at ElizdbetMown, March, 1847) by Mr. Nathan Hsoofif , 
Principal of the Newark^ (N. J.), High School, 

11 
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est, a daughter, about ten years of age, was remarkable for her amia- 
bility and simplicity of heart. In the school which she attended, a 
piece of beautiful embroidery, nearly completed, worked by one of 
the other young ladies, was badly soiled and otherwise injured^ on 
account of the neglect of the lady, the Principal of the School, who 
had left it uncovered and exposed to injury. The day after the 
injury was done, the mother of the young lady who had worked the 
piece, called at the school-room, after school hours, to see the Princi- 
pal. She was not in ; but, this amiable little girl was there alone, of 
whom this lady made several inquiries, as to the injury done to her 
daughter's piece of embroidery. Never having been trained by her 
parents to eoade or to conceal the TEUTH, she, in her simple-heart- 
edness, stated the facts as to the injury done. The following day^ 
the Principal called her to her desk ; and, before the whole school, 
informed her that she ^' should tell her father, and have her punished 
for telling of if The next morning the father inquired of his 
daughter what the circumstances were. "Why," said the lovely 

girl, " Mrs. asked me about the embroidery, and what should I 

»ay ? Should I not tell the truth ?" [The Principal and the father 
of the little girl were strong personal friends ; and, I waited in 
almost breathless anxiety to see what course the father would take, 
while his interesting little daughter stood before him, her beautiful 
black eyes sparkling with the tears by which they were moistened.] 
In a moment, however, he said to his little daughter, taking her by 
the hand, " you did right, my child, always speak the truth, what- 
ever the consequences may be." The daughter left the room. Imme- 
diately after, the lady. Principal of the school, ealled, to make the 
complaint to him against his little daughter. He listened to her 
statement with the attention and anxiety which might be supposed 
to exist, where the character^ happiness^ and future welfare of his 
daughter, and the friendship which existed between him and her 
teacher, were bo deeply involved ; and, then calndy hui feelingly said ; 
" If my daughter has told the TRUTH, I have nothing to say ; if 
not, she may be punished." The lady quietly withdrew, being fully 
satisfied, I believe, that she was in the wrong. 

3. Parents and teachers should never compel, request, or permit 
their children to promise that they " will do better." Or, that they 
« will never do so again." They should convince them of the vyrong 
or cffenoe^ or, neglect or omission of duty, and obtain satisfaction or 
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assurance from them that they " will try to do better." This, nine 
times in ten, will do away the cause or necessity for scoLDma and 
THREATENING — two of the most PERNICIOUS SVIL8 in the government 
of children, in families and schools. 

4. The fear or dread of pnnishmerU often, very often induces 
children and pupils to LIE; and, it is, in my opinion, with its 
generally attending threats^ the most fruitful source of lying and 
FALSEHOOD ! [See Objection XI ; Evil Results, 1, 2 ; and Re- 
marks, 1^ 2, 3, 4, 5, pages 34, 35, 36 ; and, Remark, 40, page 86.] 

5. Most, if not all of my readers have, no doubt, read the inter- 
esting anecdote, related of " George Washington and his hatchet." 
George ^' had cut and hacked a beautiful cherry-tree so much, one 
day, that it was entirely ruined." The next morning his father said 
to him, " George, do you know who killed that beautiful cherry- 
tree ?" This was an unplelasant and hard question for George ; and, 
he HESITATED for a moment ; then, quickly recovering himself, and 
looking at his father with the sweet face of youth, brightened with 
the charm of honesty, he bravely cried out, ^^I can not tell a /te, 
papa; you know I can not tell a lib. I did it with my little 
hatchet." His father then said to him, " Come to my arms, my 
dearest boy ; you have pud me for the tree a thousand times ; and, 
I hope my son will always be hero enough to speak the TRUTH." 
Washington never told a lie, 

6. Many persons, who are, perhaps, otherwise v^y good citizens, 
request their servants, and, [drrndful thought !\ sometimes th^ 
children too, to say to persons whom they wish not to see ; or, when 
they are not prepared to see them, that they " are not in," when they 
are in. This course is not only exceedingly sinful and wicked, but 
it is also very mean and contemptible on the part of those who prac- 
tise it. 

7. Many years since, I boarded with a family in which they had a 
servant girl, about twelve years of age. Whenever any person called 
whom the young ladies of the family wished not to see, this poor 
girl was sent to the door with a lie in her mouth ; That ^' the young 
ladies are not in /" One day, she was sent to a store tp purchase 
some articles with money to pay for them. Was it not very strange, 
my dear reader, that she told a lie about the price of the articles, 
and kept back a part of the money ? Yet she did so. And, the lady 
9f the house whippkd her almost to death for LYING about it! 
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8. Many years since, I attended the opening of a large Public 
School, in one of cor cities. A very learned gentleman made a 
speech of about an hour or an hour and a half in length, very good 
cf its kind, to the children, audience, and Trustees of the school 
After the dose of his long and tedious address, an aged and venera- 
ble gentleman was requested to address the children. He arose ; 
and, in a plain manner, made the following most excellent address ; 
" Children, always speak the TRUTH," and then took his seat. 
To my mind, that was 9,far better speech, than the learned one which 
required an hour and a half for its delivery ! 

9. Parents and teachers should take pains to point out to their 
children or pupils, the very great importance of always speaking the 
TEUTH ; and, the great keanness and contemptibleness as well 
as the great baseness and wickedness of LYING ; or, in any way, 
evading the tkuth : the great injury that lying inflicts on those 
with whom they associate: the great and lasting injury to them- 
selves personally : that, -when grown up, they will neither be believed 

' nor respected. [See Bemark, 40, page 86.] Often explain to them 
the woes which are to come on all liars, as predicted in the New 
Testament 

10. That children and pupils should always have a sacred regard 
for TRUTH, parents and teachers should never treat them or act 
towards them, as though they suspected or distrusted them. On the 
contrary, they should always act as though they could not, for a 
moment, believe that they could be guilty of falsehood or any 
evasion of the trxtth. Children, as well as adults, when suspected^ 
become reckless * 



SUBSTITUTE OR PREVENTIVE XXIV. 

Parents and teachers should teach their children and 
pupils to think.^ 



♦ "It is unreasonable to suppose that children are actuated by. mi motives, 
when others are so obvious j to treat them (ts guiUnf until they are proved to be 
innocent. Such a course, of suspicion and distrust^ will beget distrust and 
FALSEHOOD iu others."— D. P. Galloup. 

f " The multitude think, that to educate a child is to crowd into its mind a 
given amount of knowledge ; to teach the mechamsm of reading and writing ; 
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GOOI> RESUIiTS. 

1. When children or pupils are taught TO THINK and 
reflect J they are less liable to do wrongs than when they act 
from mere animal impulse without either thought or re- 
flection.* 

2. Children and pupils will not only be less liable to do 
wrong or to fall into temptation, when taught TO THINK 
and reflect ; but, they will also be more likely to understand 
what they study and read, and to be more interested in their 
studies, than they otherwise would or could be.t 

to load the memory with wards ; to prepare a boy for the routine of trade. No 
wonder, then, that they thinlc every body fit to teach. The true end of educa- 
tion IS TO UNFOLD AND DIRECT ARIGHT OUR WHOLE NATURE. ItS Office iS tO Call 

forth powers of THOUGHT, AFFECTION, WILL, and outward actions j 
to observe, to reason, to judge, to contrive ; power to adopt good courses and to 
pursue them efficiently; power to govern ourselves and to influence others ; 
power to gain and to spread happiness. Reading is but an instrumerU; educor 
tion is to teach its best lae. The intellect was created not to receive passively 
a few words, dates and fact^ ; but to be active for the acquisition of truth. Ac- 
cordingly, education should inspire a profound love of truths and teach the pro- 
cesses of investigation. A sound logic, by which we mean the science of art, 
which instructs us in the laws of reasoning and evidence, in the true method 
of inquiry, and the sources of false judgment, is an essential part of a good 
education." — Channing. 

* " Children shottld be taught to think for themselves. — The moral 
cultivation of children belongs mainly to parents, at home ; and is achieved 
more by example than by precept. The boy whose father abhors a lie^ seldom 
becomes a liar. Children are imitative beings ; and, as imitation soon be- 
comes habit, parents can not be too careful what examples for imitation they 
set. We do not pretend to lay down rules for moral training ; a sufficiency of 
them for every practical purpose will be found between the covers of that an- 
cient and much neglected book, THE BIBLE ; and, it is for parents to make 
the application clear to their children. We would have the young taught to 
THINK for themselves, and assisted to think justly; and, to do this, the pa- 
rent must HIMSELF be capable of thinking ^%." — ^Teachers' Advocate. 

•j" *' Children, at a very early age, are capable of absbraxi IDEAS and will 
comprehend principles, when presented in a perspictums manner, almost as 
readily as pacts. And as no science can be acquired without principles, these 
should be mastered carefully, and kept prominent. In arithmetic, for instance, 
it is to principles that the pupil should be mostly directed." — JFVom an Address 
before the Westchester County (iV. Y.) Teacher^ Association^ 1846, by Albert 
Wells, A. M., Principal of the PecksJciU Academy 
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REMARKS. 

Ir Let all parents and teachers remember, that, nine-tenths of all 
the thousands of children and yotUh ; and, even adults likewise, who 
go to destruction, and disgrace themselves and their families and 
friends, are thus ruined because they never stop to THINK and re- 
flect on their headlong and downward course to ruin ! j^See Remark, 
4, page 140.] 

2. How often, very often do we hear the remarks from children 
and youth, when reproved or censti/red by their parents or teachers : 
" I did not THINK it would do any hurt ; " or, " If I had only 
THOUGHT a moment, I should not have done so ; " or, " The nexi 
time I will stop and think before I do such a thing again." 



SUBSTITUTE OR PREVENTIVE XXV. 

Parents and teachers should neither require nor 
permit their children or pupils to pursue too many stud- 
ies at once. 

GOOD RBSUIiTS. 

1. When the mind of a child is not overburdened with TOO 
MANY STUDIES or too long lessons, he will study with 
pleasure and delight as well as profit. 

2. The elasticity and buoyancy of the child^s mind will be 
kept up, and remain in a healthy and vigorous state, when not 
occupied with more than ONE STUDY at the same time. 

REMARKS. 

1. Many parents and teachers not only permit but actually require 
their chQdren or pnpils to study SEVERAL THINGS at once ; 
but, also, to study many things not suited either to their age or 
capacities.* 

2. How often do we see children " loaded down " with a variety of 

• '' Let children be kept at books and studies suited to their minds and age. 
Let ONE THING be W£ll learned ; and, let ike amnexwn between U and the 
next study he naJbwral. And thus ]et the child be taken up, step by step, until it is 
finally introduced into the great temple of truth." — I\(m an Essay before ike 
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books, many of which are altogether above their capacities to under- 
stand ! They become disgusted with books and with study ; and, ais 
a matter of course, ^^pLay truarU" become reckless^ mischievous, and 
discouraged. How could it be otherwise 

3. If, on the contrary, they do not become disgusted with study, 
they, in attempting to master so many studies at once, become ner- 
vous, petulant, and irritable. 

4. Let each pupil have ONE regular study, as such, with 
which to engage his special attention ; ^nd, let him review, as often 
as once in each week, the subjects which he has previously studied. 
Then we shall not see that listnes^ness, inaUention^ and discouraged 
looks, now so often witnessed in the school-room. All would then 
be cheerful and happy — order and quiet would reign throughout the 
school; and, the grave would not receive so many children and 
youth, brought there by TOO " MUCH STUDY," which, as the 
Scriptures say, '^is a weariness of the flesh." Ecc. xii. 12. 



SUBSTITUTE OR PREVENTIVE XX VL 

A school may be, in most cases, governed mvtvuUy 
with good success. 

GOOD RESUIiTS. 

1. When a school is mutually govern ed by the votes of the 
pupils, every pupil feels the responsibility resting oq himself 
personally, to aid the teacher in maintaining order and deco- 
rum among his fellow-pupils. 

New Jersey State EducatioTud Convention^ at Newark, 1846, by Rev. Dr. Murray, 
of EUzabetJUovm^ (iV. J.) 

" If you would teach thoroughly and successfully, and leave your work upon 
your pupil's mind, you must not attempt to teach EVERY THINGS — or rather, 
you must attempt to teach but FEW THINGS. The tastes and tendencies of 
the age, I am aware, lie in an opposite direction ; and, there is often more am- 
bition to explore widely than profoundl/y the fields of knowledge." — From ^ Dis- 
trict School Journal, 1845. d, 

" By teaching but ONE THING at a time, and by assisting the pupil to 
overcome diflSculties which may occur in his progress, we may best enable him 
to maintain that knowledge of any subject which is needful for a proper dis- 
charge of the duties of after life, with honor to himself, and with profit to others.** 
— D P. Galloup 
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2, Under the influence of such MUTUAL government, 
each pupil will have a degree of manly pride^ dignity, and 
sdf-respect which will go very far to restrain him from doing 
any thing which is positively wrong, or in opposition to the 
rules of the school. 

REMARKS. 

1. I visited a school, several years since, in a Western city, which 
was MUTUALLY governed as follows. Whenever a boy came to 
the school, he Vas introduced to the other pupils, hy name; smd, he 
was also informed what the rules of the school were, by which he. and 
all the other pupils would be governed. He then had a seat assigned 
lum. If a pupil violated any of the rules of the school, he was 
called to the teacher^s desk, and the school was called to order — all 
studies being suspended. The teacher would then state to the school 
what the offence was, for which the pupil was arraigned, informing 
them, in. a precise but brief manner, how long the pupil had been in 
school; whether he had ever been arraigned before, &c., &c., so as 
f^lly to make the school acquainted with all the facts in the case. 
The teacher would then say, " shall he be suspended, or shall he be 
excused ?" Instantly, as one voice, the words " suspend him ; " or, 
« excuse him," would be pronounced. If " excused," the boy would 
take his seat, and the studies a)id business of the school would pro- 
ceed as though nothing had happened. On the contrary, if '^ sus- 
pended," the boy would take his books, and go home, until the next 
day ; or, for two or thr^e days ; when he would be permitted to re- 
turn by assurances from him or his parents, or both, that he had 
resolved to do better. That teacher had wo other discipline whatever 
in his school ; and, I never visited a more orderly, respectful, attevitive, 
and industrious school than his. 

2. Some months since, I visited a school in one of our cities, at 
the opening of the school, on Monday morning, in which there were 
about three hundred and fifty boys. The teacher had been, for several 
years, very severe in the infliction of corporal punishment, having 
FLOGGED from twenty to fifty in a day, again and again. Just after 
I entered the school-room, he took a whip or ratan in his hand, 
(having previously called the school to order), and. thus addressed 
the boys. " Boys, last Monday morning, you voted that you would 
endeavor to conduct yourselves in such a manner, throughout the 
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week, that I should not have occasion to take this rod out of mj 
desk. As it is well often to remind yon of your duty, I will put the 
vote again, this morning." He put the vote for another week, and 
every hand toas raised in the affirmative. He did not take the rod out 
of his desk the previous week ! 

3. Whenever a vote is MUTUALLY taken by the school on any 
particular subject, by which a moral or social duty is enjoined or 
promised, the teacher should, in every suitable manner, impresa on 
the minds of his pupils the solemn fact, that " God sees them," and 
knows that the vote has been taken. 

4. A teacher of a very large school, in another city, informed me 
that he " had flogged very severely for about seventeen years. That 
he went to his school (m Monday morning, took his rod from his 
desk, and told his boys that he had resolved never to use it any 
more." After this, he " had, for five or six years, governed his school 
WITHOUT the use of the rod — ^by moral and religious influences en- 
tirely." "His pupils," he stated, '^ immediately after the announce- 
ment of his resolution, not to whip any more, MUTUALLY agreed 
that they would sustain him in his resolution." 

5. A teacher of my acquaintance, who has a large school of boycr, 
very often, during their hou/rs ef study, leaves the school-room for 
half an hour, or three quarters of an hour, at a time, the boys MU- 
TUALLY pursuing their studies in a perfectly quiet and orderly 
manner. " For many months, he had not known of a single case of 
improper conduct on the part of any one of the boys, when thus left 
to themselves." 

6. A very successful and excellent teacher in one of the villages 
in Western New York, many years since, whose school I visited, 
used no other means ef discipline in his school than the following. 
After a boy had been in his school, a day or two, he gave him a 
title — such as, Washington, Franklin, Clinton, General, Captain, 
&c. If a boy violated any of the rules of the school, he took his 
^' title" from him ! I have seen his pupils, under such circumstances, 
WEEP as though their hearts would break! The ^^ title" could be re- 
stored only by a vote of the school. The offence was first stated 
distinctly by the teacher. I have been astonished to see how much 
JUSTICE and good feeling were manifested by these pupils, in the 
cases of MUTUAL voting. 
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SUBSTITUTE OR PREVENTIVE XXVU. 

Parents and teachers should deeply impress on the 
minds of their children and pupils, the great importance 
of self^-espect. 

GOOD RESUIiTS. 

1. Evety child or pupil who has proper SELF-RESPECT 
will, by that, be influenced to do w^hat is right in almost all 
case^ ; particularly in those which affect him personally. 

2. Nothing will so much restrain children or pupils, and pre- 
vent ihem &Qm falling into vice and crime, or, mischievous and 
bad habits, as SELF-RESPECT. 

REMARKS. 

1. Just as soon as a chUd, a i/oiUh, or even an adult loses his 
SELF-RESPECT, he is fitted for any mischief, crime^ offence^ or act 
of disobedience which his own inclination or passions, or the persua- 
sions of others may induce him to commit. 

2. When SELF-RESPECT is lost, ALL is LOST ! The first 
thing ^hat is visible in the loss (^ good morals, or in the downward 
road to ruin, on the part of any child, youth, or aduU, is the absence or 

loss of SELF-RESPECT. 

3. It may be well, in most cases, as one means of duly impressing 
the great importance of SELF-RESPECT on the minds of his pu- 
pils, for every teacher to urge upon them the duty of personal and 
mdiyidual effort to make their school the very best school in the 
town, village, or city in which they reside. It may be well, also, 
to take a vote somewhat like the following : '^ All who are willing to 
try to make this school, the best school in the village," (city, or 
town, as the case may be), ^^ please to hold up the right hand." I 
have known very good results from such a course, both in schools 
which I have taught, and in those which I have occasionally or fre- 
quently visited.* 

. _ _ — . , f 

♦ " A school is an association of young people, with a teacher, for intellectual 
and moral improvement The pupils wish to improve. They wish to form 
good habitSu They wish to cultivate their minds. They, moreover, wish to 
make the greatest possible improvement in a given time. The teacher desires 
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4. Children should be encouraged to ask questions. This will give 
them SELF-RESPECT fvs well as occasion for thought and reflection. 
[See Remark, 4, page 133.] 

5. Let all parents, at all of their meals^ ^nd at every other suitable 
opportunity, when ho company or visiters are present, introduce some 
proper subject for conversation, in which the children can take a 
part. This will give them SELF-RESPECT. 

6. Why is it that men become loafers and vagabonds ? It is because 
they have lost their self-respect. Why do we see laborers, in our 
cities and villages, rush into the rum-hdles And grog-shops, for their 
drams, as recklessly and as shamelessly as a flock of sheep rush into a 
field? Because they have no SELF-RESPECT. Only rouse or 
revive that, and they can be saved — but not otherwise. 

7. An old and experienced, teacher informed me, that, he used the 
following method as his '^ only means of discipline in his schooL" 
^^ When any boy does wrong," says he, ^^ I place him in a lower class, 
to show him that, as he has not sufficient SELF-RESPECT to cause 
him to conduct properly in the class in which he is, he must take.a 
lower place until he has it." 

8. Parents and teachers should, as a means of encouraging thi^ 
children and pupils to have SELF-RESPECT, in all possible caseS| 
Blw&ja approve of what they do. For instance; my little son had 
discovered or proposes a new way to do a certain thing. I do not 
hesitate to adopt it because a child suggested it ! 

9. In many schools with which I am acquainted, societies have 
been formed by the pupils, in which they pledge themselves to do or 
not to do certain things, &o. This often has a very good influence. 
It gives them dignity of character, arid self-respect, when properly 
conducted. This should be done, however, as a general thing, in 

the same. The pupils want rules. They need rules. If they would secure the 
objects referred to, they wMst havendes. — They, moreover, wajatgood rules; «uteh 
as are best calculated to secure harmony and good (»rder ; such as will be most 
conducive to rapid and thorough progress. The teacher desires nothing more. It 
will contribute as much to your interest to support good order in school, as to 
the honest and virtuous citizen, to secure obedience to wholesome laws in the 
community in which he lives. While he exposes the man who phmders him 
of his TTumey, you should, at least, avoid the person that would rob you of your 
tifM, by introducing disorder into school ; for, « time is moryey,'' and to the student, 
mare valuable than money."— I&om an Address to pupUs^ In/ Ira MayheWj JFVm*- 
cipal of th£ Adams Seminary, on their admission into the Seminary, 1840. 
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the presence of the teacher who can advise them as to forms, rights 
-of speakers, modes of debate, appointment of committees, &c., &c. 

10. No parent or teacher should ever take such a course with a 
child or pupil, under any circwmstancesj as will have a tendency to 
bring him to shame, and thereby destroy his SELF-RESPECT. 
They should, in all such cases, bear in mind, the words of the excel- 
lent St. Paul, who says ; '^I write not these things to shIme you, but 
as my beloved sons I warn you." 1 Cor., iv. 14. 

11. A lad, who attended a very large and popular school, in one 
of our cities, accidentally laughed, one day, in the course of the reci- 
tations in the class-room. He was, of course, '^ sent up to the Prin- 
cipal," who is celebrated for his great severity in the " floggino de- 
partment." This lad "apologized. Said it was a mistake. It 
was entirely unexpected to him. That he did n>ot intend to laugh. 
He was willing to make any apology to the school ; but, that he 
could not be whipped. He had never been whipped ; and, that he 
had too much SELF-RESPECT ever to submit to the degradation. 
That he would pledge himself, always hereafter, as until now, to use 
every effort not to violate the rules of his Institution!" But, the 
Principal was unmoved by his promises, his apologies, and his en- 
treaties ; and, the young lad was cobipelled to leave his Insti- 
tution 1 



SUBSTITUTE OR PREVENTIVE XXVIIL 

Children and pupils should early form the habit and 
obtain the power of complete and full ^df -control^ 

* " The next part of personal duty is SELF-CONTROL. The child should 
be early taught that there are parts of his nature which he has in common with 
the brutes ; that these, — ^the animal propensities, — good within certain limits, 
tend always to excess ; a portion of them tempting him to beastly sensuality, 
another portion to falsehood and to savage rage and cruelty ; that a great lesson 
he is to learn is. to keep these passions and appetites under the control of the 
higher parts of his nature, his enlightened reason and conscience; and, that the 
Savior has given instruction of infinite value, when he taught that out of the 
heart proceed evil thoughts, and when he pronounced a blessing on the pure in 
heart, thus establishing the rule of the wise man of old, * Keep thy heart with 
all diligence.' " — ^Rev. George B. Emerson. 

" He will endeavor to discipline the habits. He will seek to discipline them 
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GOOD RBSUI^TS. 

1. When a child or pupil has entire SELF-CONTROL, he 
can, in almost every case, be influenced to what is right, espe- 
cially if treated with kindness and affection by his pa- 
rents or teachers. 

2. SELF-CONTROL will enable every child or pupil to 
withstand temptation to evil ; and, in all respects, to hold fast 
to his integrity and good principles. 

REMARKS. 

1. How many thousands, yea, hundreds of thousands have gone 
the dovmward road to destruction, because they had not sufficient 
SELF-CONTROL to enable them to regard the wise and solemn 
warning of the Apostle: "Touch not; taste not; handle not" 
Colos. ii. 21. 

2. In the family, in tljie school, in the mechanic's shop, in the 
grog-shop, in ihe field, and by the way-side, nine-tenths of all the 
mischievous acts, the offences^ crimes^ aets of disobedience^ and wrong of 
evert/ kind, are committed by children, pupils, youth, and even by 
adtdts, under the influence of others, because they had n^?/ sufficient 
SELF-CONTROL to resist that inpluence! Will not parents and 
teachers look to this ? It is awfuUy momentous ! 



SUBSTITUTE OR PREVENTIVE XXIX. 

All parents and teachers should teach their children 
and pupils to be polite and attentive^ particularly to 

to SELF-CONTROL— for, the highest object of aU discipline is accomplished, 
when they learn to discipliTie themselves. The /ai^A/Mi Teacher wiU strive to do all 
this, because he has a higher end in view than merely to impart science or make 
bright scholars of his immortal chaise — a higher object ihamloshow off his scholars 
well at a public exhibition. He is training them for cidzens — soon to take a part 
in the management of public affairs — ^for men who will be required to extend and 
perpetuate the blessings of social life — ^fora life of toU and self-denial — ^for use- 
fulness herej and for happiness in a life after thi8."—I'\om a Report^ on School 
Discipline^ read before the New York State Teojchers^ ConverUionf at Syracuse, 
1845, by Mr. X. Hatwood. 
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those who are aged^ or infirm^ or, those older than 
themselves.* 

GOOD RESUIiTS. 

1. When a child has been thoroughly trained and impressed 
with the advantages as well as the duty of cultivating and 
observing POLITENESS and attention to others, he will, 
by this impression and belief ^ be very much restrained from 
doing any thing particularly had or censurable. 

2. " True politeness has its seat in the heart,^^ The boy 
or man, therefore, who is truly POLITE can not be very bad 
otherwise. 

REMARKS. 

1. Whenever I have seen children in families, or pupils in schools 
who were POLITE and attentive to others, particularly to the 
aged^ when they met them in the street, in the school-room, or in 
the church, I have always found, on inquiry, that those children or 
pupils were good otherwise ; and, the reverse of it, where children 
were 7U)t thus POLriE. 

2. Children and pupils should not only be taught to reverence 
their parents, and to treat them with kindness and politeness ; but, 
they should also be taught to reverence the aged, the venerable^ and 
the grar/'haired of both sexes, and to treat them politely. 



♦ " As it is extremely difficult for narrow-minded and selfish persons always 
to preserve even & show of POLITENESS, so it is unnatural to suppose that 
those who possess refined and cultivated intellects, with expansive benevolence 
of soul, win be rude and imcouth in their manners. Let, therefore, the tTUeUectual 
and MORAL powers be duly trained, let the affections be carefiilly cultivated, and 
there is little reason to fear that our children will grow up without a good degree 
of grace and attraction in their external appearance" — ^From the Golden Rule. 

" What is it to be POLITE 7 It is to follow the dictates of an amiaUe dis- 
position. A man who has a heart that beats in sympathy with his fellow-men 
in every place and under all circumstances, is always polite ; but, a cross- 
grained and illrired man can never be so even by accident; for, it is against his 
nature. To tip one's hat in a graceful manner is not in itself alone an act of 
P0LITEKES8 ; but, to spcak kindly to a poor beggar, or lift upon his cratches a 
poor CRIPPLE who may have fallen to the earth, would be what we consider an 
act of true POLITENESS."— Cincinnati Chronicle. * 
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3. POLITENESS is a very distinct thing from improper famUi- 
a/rity. If a person me^ts another ; let him simply bow, or kindly 
inquire about the health of his family. If he be a very poor man, 
ask him whether he has employment. [Employment is chakity— and, 
the very best kind of charity.] All this costs nothing. 

4. This is true POLITENESS— to treat those in lower stations, 
either of wealth or power, with kindness and attention. This is one 
of the comer-stones or pillars of the Christian Religion also. 



SUBSTITUTE OR PREVENTIVE XXX. 

All parents and teachers should constantly impress 
on the minds of their children and pupils, the impera- 
tive NECESSITY as wcU as the incumbent duty, devolv- 
ing on them, always strictly to regard NEATNESS 
and CLEANLINESS, both of dress and person, as of 
the very highest importance.* 

GOOD RESUIiTS. 

1. When a child or pupil is very careful, neat, and 
CLEANLY in his dress and appearance, he will, nine times 
in ten, be more particular as to his conduct, than when he is 
careless and slovenly in his appearance. 

2. When the pupils of a school are NEAT and CLEAN in 
their clothing and persons, they always seem to have a degree 
of manliness, dignity, and self-respect, which generally 
has a controlling and happy influence on their conduct in 
school. 



* 7%e following Resolution was adopted by the ChatUauque Cov/nty (N. Y.) 

Teachers' Convention, Oct. 1842. 

" Resolved, 

That cleanliness is conducive to the comfort^ the 

convenience f and the health of the pupil ; and, that it is the duty of the teach- 
er to promote it by every means in his power " 

"He should observe habitual NEATNESS and elegance of persoif and 
dress." — David M. Camp. 
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REMARKS. 

L Every parent and teacher should, in regard to the welfare and 
happiness of his children or pupUs, remember that, one of the first^ 
if not the itery first indication of a downward course, either in mis- 
chirf 6r crime^ on the part of a child, youih| or adult, is, the negi^ect 
of his personal appearance, particularly as to CLEANLINESS. 

2. Children or pupils have not only more self-respect, whei^ neat 
and CLEANLY ; but, they are also more contented and happy, and 
less mischievous, disorderly, or disobedient, than when negligent with 
regard to their appearance. 

3. Parents and teachers should always bear in mind this all- 
important fact, that, without CLEANLINESS there can he no 
MORALITY ! 

4. No teacher should, therefore, permit any pupil to come into 
and remain in his school, who has dirty and unwashed hands or face, 
even if bo nbould send him home three, times, on the same day, before 
he should como neat and clean. 

5. The health and comfort of children and pupils are influenced 
and promoted by neatness and CLEANLINESS, as well as their 
HABITS and conduct. 



SUBSTITUTE OR PREVENTIVE XXXI. 

Parents and teachers should always endeavor to 
convince their children or pupils, that, a good name and 
chaarncler are, of all things, the most desirable. 

GOOD RESUIiTS/ 

I 

1, When children or pupils are deeply impressed with the 
importance of a GOOD NAME, they will be very carc/wi and 
discreet in all their actions, so as not to tarnish that good 
i^AME ; or, in any way to bring reproach on it. 

2. All children or pupils, as well as adults, are influenced 
more or less, in their conduct, by the GOOD NAME which 
the^have received, or hope to obtain from their parents, teach- 
ers, or fellow-citizens. * 



• 4- 
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REMARKS. 

1. Parents and teachers should ax. ways endeavor to awaken, and 
continually to cherish in the minds of their children or pupils, the 
pleasure and the luxury of benevolence — of doing good to others. 
They should show them, that, to obtain a GOOD NAME, and to be 
BELOVED, they must not be sdftsh or unchariiaMe,* 

2. Children or pupils should often have motives for doing good 
presented to them by their parents or teachers. They should be 
8ent to do acts of charity. Appeals to their better nature should be 
made to them. Parents and teachers should frequently request them 
to do ACTS OP KINDNESS for thcmselves ; and, in all cases, in which it 
can be done without a sacrifice of principle, their acts should be 
spoken of in terms of approbation. They should be taught that a 
GOOD NAME is more valuable than money, houses, or lands ; and 
that, by a virtuous, kindj amiable^ «nd honest course of conduct, they 
can and will attain it 

3. When children are provided with clothes or money, by their 
parents, friends, or guardians, with which they seem much gratified 
and made happy, they should be told by them, that, good conduct is 
far better than goad clothes or money ; and that, however good their 
clothes may be, and that, whatever amount of money they may have, 
they will not be eespected, if their conduct be BAP. 

4. So great is the love of approbation, in the breast of ever^ chUd, 
that, being convinced that a certain course of conduct or behavior 
will ensure him a GOOD NAME, he can, through the aid of that 
conviction and belief, be restrained from almost every vice or bad 
habit, by prudent and skilful management on the part of his parents 
or teacher. 

* "Is he selfiihf Let Mm taste the luxury of bestomng gifts; let benevo- 
lence take root in his heart, and be carefully nurtured]; let the rose supplant 
the tMMUe^ If you would not have noxious weeds grow and flourish, occupy the 
soil with plants of a nobler nature. One of the highest attributes of the 
leaeher, as already intimated, is the sagacity to discover, and the disposition to 
foster, superior talents. What if they be concealed under an obstinate or suUcy 
temper % A skilful treatment will free the compound from this base alloy, and 
separate the silver from the dross. What if they be mingled with vaniif and 
self-conceit? Do not, on that account, repress the first aspirations of geniosi^ut 
trust to time and skilful training todeliver it from such unaoorthy associatbs."— 
Prof, Olmsted. 

12 
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5. "We can often see this love or desire for a GOOD NAME ex 
hibited in those who, by their vile, vicious, or filthy habits, resent, with 
becoming indigTuUion, any cUltision to their vileness, vices, or filthiness. 
For instance ; call a man, who drinks rum and frequents rum-holes, 
day after day, a worthless drunkard, and he will be angry, at once \ 
Tell a man, who is so lost to all sense of shame and all apparent regard 
for decency, that he can deliberately smoke a dgar in the thronged 
streets of a city, and puff its vile, and nauseous exhalations, mingled 
with his fetid breath, into the faces of ladies 1 and gentlemen, that 
he is NOT a GENTLEMAN, and he is ready to fight the man who 
utters the fact ! ! How very important, then, tiiat, in connexion 
with this desire and love for a good name, the inculcation of good 
HABITS and good principles should be deeply and thoroughly im- 
pressed on the minds of children and pupils, both by parents and 
teachers. 

6. Let all parents and teachers bear in mind, in the education of 
their children or pupils, that, thus saith the Scriptures : " A GOOD 
NAME is rather to be chosen than great riches, and LOVING 
FAVOR rather than silver and gold." Prov. xxii. 1 ; and that, 
"A GOOD NAME is better than precious ointment." Ecc. vii. 1. 



SUBSTITUTE OR PREVENTIVE XXXII. 

Parents and teachers should always, in the instruc- 
tion or education of their children or pupils, appeal to 
their conscientious sense of right and duty,* 

* " The highest and noblest motive, and one to which \i may ever be safe to 
appeal, is that of CONSCIENTIOUSNESS; a deep, inwrought, and control- 
ling desire of obeying the law of God, and of doing right because it is RIGHT. 
This principle is too much overlooked in all our systems of education. The 
CONSCIENTIOUS scruplcs of the child are often treated with derision, if not with 
contempt by his associates. He sees the world around him acting from some 
one or more of the many ordinary motives by which men are influenced ; 
among which selfishness holds a prominent place, if, indeed, it be not, in many 
cases, the predominant motive. He is constantly beset by the same temptations. 
No wonder that they should prove too strong for his power of resistance, 
s^ngthened as they are by the example of those around him. The wonder is 
wX ie still small voice of CONSCIENCE is ever heard, or when heard, is not 
stifled by the discordant sounds about him. It should be our aim, as teachers or 
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GOOD RESiriiTS. 

1. When children or pupils act from a conscientious con- 
viction that it is their DUTY to do or not to do ; and also, 
because it is RIGHT, they will very seldom, if ever, do any 
thing which is positively wrong. 

2. A child or pupil, who acts from principle, and a sense 
of RIGHT, will be just as safe in the absence of the parent 
or teacher, as in his presence. 

3. When children are influenced or controlled by the dictates 
and teachings of CONSCIENCE, they will do their duty with 
more cheerfulness and pleasure, than when controlled or 
influenced by animal impulse or the fear of punishment. 

remarks. 

1. Many children, and even adrdts depend on their opinions^ in- 
stead of their principles^ to guide them in a course of RIGHT, and 

parents, to correct this state of things, to take the side of conscience, and point 
out what is right and wrong ; and so to train and enlighten this inward moni- 
tor and judge, that the question of right shall alwa3rs be suggested in the mind 
of the child whenever he is tempted to the commission of any improper 
action." — S. R. Hall. 

'< Teach them to avoid trifling deviations — to do right at all times and on all 
occasions, because it is RIGHT ; and, because by so doing they will be more 
HAPPY and 'useful. Teach them that it is better to * suffer than to do wrong* and 
that the fact, that wrong has been done to them, is no reason why they should 
do wrong in return. Tell them that kindness will allay wrath, and that it is 
more noble and manly to return ^good for m^,' than to give * reviling for revi- 
ling V " — JFVom an Address, yvJblished in Vie Teacher^ Advocate, on " The coopera- 
tion of ParerUs, solicited by the Teacher of their Children" July, 1846 — ^by A 
Teacher. 

" Social Duties. — These should be daily and regularly explained and en- 
forced. The general neglect of this most important part of education seems to 
proceed partly from a belief that it is sufficiently provided for by the instruction 
of parents, and of the ministers of religion. If instruction in social DUTIES 
were sufficiently given elsewhere, it would indeed be superfluous to insist upon 
it in school. But this is far from the case, A large portion of the parents whose 
children fill the public schools, are either disinclined, or are unqualified by their 
want of education, or by the engrossing nature of their occupations, to give 
suitable instruction in social duties ; or, what produces the same effect, they 
conceive themselves unqualified. At home, then, the instruction is often not 
obtained." — Rev. George B. Emerson. 
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DUTY. Hence, we hear both children and adults say, " If I were 

Mr. or Mrs. , I would not do as ho or she did or does ;" or, " If 

I had $100,000, 1 would do so and so;" instead of condemning or 
approving the act from principle. This is very wrong. Such per- 
sons do not remember, I suppose, the remark of Hazael, to the 
prophet Elisha, who prophesied that he should become king of Syria 
and do great evil to the children of Israel ; "But What! is thy ser- 
vant a dog, that he should do this great thing?" 2 Kings, viii. 13. 
Hazael depended on his opinion instead of his good principles. Let 
all children understand that. Hazael was shockedy no doubt, at the 
mere recital by the prophet Elisha, of the enormities which he would 
and did afterward commit. 

2. Let every teacher fully impress this fact on the minds of his 
pupils ; that, they are individually responsible for what the school 
is and may be ; that it is RIGHT and their bounden DUTY to be 
GOOD ; that soon they must take the places of those now older than 
themselves, for which it is now their duty to fit themselves.* [See 
Kemark, 5, page 43.] 

3. Teachers should make no law^ rule, or direction in their schools, 
until they have occasion for it ; or, until the pupils see the propriety 
of, as well as the necessity for it ; and, are also convinced that it is 
their DUTY to obey it. Never have a long list of "Rules and Reg- 
ulations," pasted up, with threatenings for a violation of them for 
which punishment will be inflicted. Let there be but this single and 
only rule in school : 

ALWAYS DO RIGHT. 

4. Neither parent^ nor teachers should ever make any presents, 
or give rewards to their children or pupils for doing their DUTY. 

5. One of the most enlightened, liberal, and philanthropic men of 

♦ " Scholars frequently think they have no interest in the government of the 
School. They think it is the Teacher's business to govern, and that ihey are 
perfectly innocent if they can violate his rules without detection. Nay, more ; 
they sometimes pride themselves upon it. They seem to think the teacher's 
interests and theirs clash. This is a mistaken idea. They harmonize perfectly. 
I wish you to do nothing which you might know, by proper reflection, to be 
wrong. Observe the golden rale, ' Do unto others as you would that they should 
do unto you.' Do RIGHT. Treat your associates kindly. Conduct towards 
your teacher as you would wish scholars to conduct towards you^ if you were a 
teacher." — FVom an Address to Pupils^ by Ira Mathew, Principal of the Adams 
Semi/naryj on their admission into the Seminary^ 1840. 
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the present age, has said, that, " To bribe a child by a promise of re- 
ward for doing his DUTY, is making merchandise of the first and 
DEADEST principles of morality." 

6. All children should be early taught that it is their DUTY to 
j^BEY, RESPECT, and REVERENCE, their parents, and to treat them, un- 
der any and all circumstances, with attention and kindness. This 
DUTY, deeply and conscientiously impressed on the mind of a child 
will, nine times in ten, restrain him from vice and wickedness of al- 
most every kind. Will my mother or mj father be grieved and made 
unhappy, if I should do this or that act, should be the ever-anxious 
inquiry of the child?* 

7. Sometimes ill feelings produce not only unkind words but blows 
also, and even b. fight between children or fellow-pupils. When such 
a melancholy and truly deplorable thing occurs, the parent or teach- 
er should take great pains to point out to them, not only the great 
wickedness of such an act, but also the absurdity and foolishnes? 
of it. Is it EIGHT ? should be the first question. He should then 
show them the difference between the human and the brtUe being. 
That if any fighting be done, it should be done by dogs and cats^ not 
by children. That if one should beat another for an hour, or his flesh 
to a jelly, that would not prove that he was in the RIGHT, and that 
the other was in the wrong. That it would only prove that one had more 
strength or skill than the other. That God never designed that 
the human body, so beaiUifUUy and wonderfully contrived and formed, 
should be beaten and torn to pieces by fights and quarrels. By 
these or similar appeals to them, as to the BIGHT and the wrong, 
many, if not all of the quarrels, fights, and contentions among chil- 
dren, may be prevented. [See Objection, xxix. page 74 ; and, Be- 
MARKS, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, page 75.] 



♦ " A child or youth who was sattcy to his parents, we never knew turn out 
well. No one will respect him. Every body will condemn him. A parent 
should be treated with the utmost respect by his children, no matter how poor 
he may be, or how large his children may have grown. Of one thing we are 
certain : an UNDUTIPUL son and a disobedient daughter, can not long pros- 
per. For a season they may appear well to the eye of a stranger ; but, their 
self-will and stubbornness are soon discovered, and they are despised. A child 
who disobeys his parents will not hesitate to abuse any body. Neither age nor 
talents receive respect from him." — Portland Bulletin. 
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SUBSTITUTE OR PREVENTIVE XXXIH. 

All parents and teachers should, in the government 
and discipline of their children or pupils, endeavor to 
control or govern them by moral and religious influ- 
ences.* 

GOOD RESUIiTS. 

1. Children or pupils, who are influenced by MORAL and 
RELIGIOUS principles, will never do wrong intentionally. 

2. Children or pupils, who are deeply impressed with the 
DUTY and the obligation which they are under, to observe 
the principles of MORALITY and RELIGION in all their 
conduct, will be better shielded from the snares and enticements 
to do evU^ than by any or all other means combined. 



* "In carrying out systems of education, we act too much upon the principle 
that man has an intellect but no heart ! while the fact is, he has both, and both 
are to receive due attention and cultivation, or the consequences can not fail to 
be disastrous. The importance of giving MORAL instruction in common 
schools will be evident if we take into consideration the fact, that many of the 
youth of this country do not receive such instruction any where else. They 
are not taught by their parents ; the Sabbath school they are not permitted to 
attend, and consequently, if their MORALS are neglected in the common 
SCHOOL, they will grow up under the influence of immoral instruction." — 

POUGHKEEPSIE AMERICAN. 

" We have too much regarded the ifUellectual^ and left the physical and 
MORAL faculties to take care of themselves. Educate the physical powers 
alone, and you develop the savage ; educate the intellectual alone, and you 
develop the infidel ; educate the MORAL alone, and you develop a puny Chris- 
tian. It is only in a proper development of all these powers, that man can ap- 
proximate to his divine original." — Boston Courier. 

" It is our conduct in life that is to determine our merits ; and, every thing 
essential to good MORALS and mental discipline should be taught at an early 
day, so that all principles which may healthfully influence our character^ * may 
grow with our growth, and strengthen with our strength.' '*-*-Hon. Thomas 
Barlow, Superintendent of Schools in the County of Madison^ (N. Y.), 1843. 

i:%e following Resolutions were adopted by the Chautauciue County, (N. Y.), 
Teachers' Convention, Oct. 1842. 
" Resolved, 

That the object of education, should be the full development of the 
entire character, socialf moral, inteUect^ud, and physical. 
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REMARKS. 

1. A great many cliildren, if governed at all by their parents, are 
governed wholly and solely by the rod — by physical or brute force. 
These children, more than any others, should be governed by MOR- 
AL and RELIGMOUS influences, and by a mild reproof, when at 
school. This course will awaken entirely new feelings in their breasts 
from those excited at home by physical force and rigid and harsh 
treatment ; and, in many instances, we may safely trust, that, these 
?ig«7and kindly feelings, thus enkindled, will be carried home with them, 
there to be successfully z.n^ happily exerted on the other members of 
the family. Numerous instances might be related where precisely the 
same results, here anticipated, have actually occurred in the different 
Sabbath Schools of this and other cities. 

2. Parents and teachers should always impress on the minds of 
their children or pupils, that GOODNESS is tenfold more desirable 
than LEARNING. They should be told that it matters not how much 
learning they may have, without goodness they will n/)t be respected. 
Let them mention to them the names of persons whom they know, or 
of whom they have heard, who are learned but not respected^ because 
they are bad. For instance ; the names of "Washington and Aaron 
Burr. The one, a very good man — the other, a very learned man. 
The former is loved and revered by all — the latter is despised by 
all — ^because, though learned^ he was a very bad man ! 

3. In the instruction and government of children, all teachers, 
who wish to control their pupils by MORAL and RELIGIOUS 
influences, should make a great distinction between fatdts of disobe- 
dience and those of accidental omission or neglect — between bod 
CONDUCT KU^ failure in lessons. 

4. I visited a school, some years since, taught by a most amiable 

" Resolved, 

" That the education of the affections, both social and MORAL, is 
among the most important duties of the teacher." 

" To neglect the MORAL element in man, while we cultivate the lower 
propensities, is to mistake the plan of the Creator, who has endowed him with 
all the faculties of a brute, and all the capacities of a demon, but has also made 
him • a little lower than the angels,' by lighting within him that flame which 
burns with a celestial light, significant of its heavenly origin; it is to let this 
celestial flame go out while we minister fuel to the consuming fires of the bnUal 
and demoniacal part of one's nature." — ^Rev. George B. Emerson. 
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lady. At tlie close of tlie school, she said to the girls, about 150 in 
number, " how many of you will come here, to-morrow morning, at a 
quarter before nine? All who will, raise the right hand. Now think, 
before you raise your hands ; for, it will grieve me very much, if, at 
the opening of the door, to-morrow morning, I should find a number 
of kUe scholars. A large majority raised their hands. When those 
who did not, were inquired of, they answered that they did " not 
know whether they c&iUd come." The lady then varied the question 
thus : " Will you try to come ? " Then all raised their hands. In 
this school the rod has not been used for several years, the school 
being governed entirely by MORAL and RELIGIOUS influences. 

5. Intellectual education only^ does not preserve or restrain 
children and youth from vice or bad company. For instance ; we 
often see among the toicked and criminal, those of the very highest 
intellectual endowments and literary attainments and those of the 
most illiterate character and ill breeding; while, among those who 
are MORALLY and RELIGIOUSLY educated, there is but one 
class — those who are good. 

6. As a means of MORAL and RELIGIOUS influence, motives 
should be presented to them. The pleasure of being good. Because 
it is the fulfilment of the commandments of God. The gratifying 
of PARENTS and friends. That they will be more ha/pjpy, when obe- 
dient and GOOD, than when disobedient. [See Remark, 6, page 19.] 

7. As another means of MORAL and RELIGIOUS influence, I 
would recommend the following. When an oflence has been commit- 
ted or a rule violated, speak to the pupil alone, after school. Say to 
him, George, do you think that was right, or proper, or gentlemanly, 
(as the case may be) ? Think of it, George, until to-morrow. Then, 
on the morrow, be sure to ask him. If he should not answer prompt- 

. ly, then say, very well, George, think of it another day ; and, nine 
times in ten, the answer will be in the negative. Then immediately, 
firmly, but kindly and pleasantly say to him, well, George, I shall then 
expect that you will never do so again. I am very glad that you 
are conscious that you have done wrong. Such a course will, as a 
general thing, have more permanently good effect, than forty severe 
FLOGGINGS. If, ou the contrary, he will not acknowledge that he has 
done wrong, then say to him, as you seem not to be pleased with the 
regulations of the school, or with study, it is better for you to remain 
at home, until you feel that you can come here and obey the rules of 
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the school. In your present state of mind, you can not be benefited 
by remaining in my school ; and, your example is pemicious. When 
you hare decided in your own mind that education is of importance ; 
that it is better to have learning than to be ignorant ; then, I shall 
be pleased to see you in my school again ; and, remember, that, if 
you do come, thus determined, and carry out your determination, I 
will do all in my power to aid you. In ninety-nine cases in every 
hundred, watch a course will prove effecttuU, Numerous cases, of this 
kind, and their happy results, have been eommunicated to me. [See 
Remark, 5, page 158.] 

8. A gentleman of my acquaintance, author of a very exeelleni 
and useful book for the use of schools, who has several lovely and 
interesting sons, said to me, in answer te my inquiry, " How do you 
govern your sons? " « I govern them by MORAL and RELIGIOUS 
influences eniirdy. I teach them to love and fear Glod. That God 
sees whatever act they do. That their Heavenly Father will be dis- 
pleased with them, if they are bad ; and, that they will not be loved 
or respected by others, unless thej .^e good. By pursuing this 
course with them steadily and firmly^ but kindly, never exhibiting 
ANGER, when they do any thing wrong, 1 am able to make them all I 
wish them to be, ivithotU any resort tty the rod" 

9. All parents and teachers should remember, that, MORAL 
education is of far greater importance than intellectual education. 
Better that an hour, each day, of the time of the whole school, be 
occupied, if necessary, than that any immorality ahould pass unrebuked 
or uncorrected. What is a human bd^ng, educated intellectually only ? 
A firebrand m society. Edueation without MORAL training is a 
CURSE rather than a blessing, both to the ehild personally, and to 
those by whom he is surrounded. Let all parents and teachers re- 
member, that, it would be better for the community to have all the 
children and youth of our country grow up in utter ignorance, if they 
are not MORALLY educated, at the same time that they are intel- 
lectually educated, so as to become good, MORAL, and virtuous 
citizens as well as wise and learned men ; as a learned wicked man 
can do ten times as much mischief in society as an ignorant wicked 
man.* 



♦ " There is another point, to which I can but allude ; but, which I can not 
omit. I mean the MORAL and RELIGIOUS education of pupils. This is 
vastly more important than their intellectual, though not directly eommitted 
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SUBSTITUTE OR PREVENTIVE XXXIV. 

Parents should be very careful as to the associates of 
their children. 

GOOD RESUIiTS. 

1. When children have good ASSOCIATES, the labor of 
governing them will be compaiatively trifling ; and, the anx- 
iety of their parents will also be greatly lessened, whether they 
are present or absent. 

to our care. It falls, however, into our power, and can not but fall into our 
power to do much to promote the development of their moral character and to 
influence the religious. Much can be done in direct instruction, as occasion 
presents, in moral duty, and the correction of false notions of obligation. But 
the same great principle governs the development of the moral as of the intel- 
lectual character ; moral principle must be brought into exercise. It is not by 
touching the feelings, or by persuading the rruyral judgment alone, that moral 
habits are formed, but by Tiwral acts, by influencing the wills, and particularly 
by inducing our pupils to do right. If, in their intercourse with each other and 
with ourselves, we can train them to truth and justice, to kindness, to por- 
CHVENEss of injuries, to self-denial and other virtues, we shall be training them 
effectively in the way of rectitude." — Prom a Lecture before the Teachers^ Insti- 
tute of OrUario Cov/nty, Oct. 1846, by Benjamin Hale, D.D., President of Geneva 
College. 

" The first object of eiery school is to train up the young in such a manner 
as to implant in their minds a knowledge of the relation of man to God, and at 
the same time to incite them to govern their lives according to the spirit and 
precepts of Christianity." — Extract from the Prussian School Law. 

" You have too much reason to be aware that no extent of knowledge is a 
guarantee against the commission of crime ; but, this we know, that persons 
able to read and write are not as likely to commit offences as others who are 
not ; and, that it is desirable to afford so much of instruction to the poor as will 
enable them to understand the principles of the gospel^ which is the surest guar- 
antee for MORAL conduct." — Extract from an Address of an English Judge to 
the Grand Jury. 

" Any degree of cultivation bestowed on the intellectual powers, so called, 
while the sensibilities of the heart, the social and MORAL feelings, the due 
exercise of which, more than any other cause, contribute to personal and social 
happiness, are left undirected and unrestrained, would be to augment power for 
EVIL rather than for good." — Rev. W. Smith, Superinievdent of Schools in the 
Omnt/y of FVanklin, Vermont. 

"MORAL and RELIGIOUS education is the one living fountain, which 
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2. The influence of good ASSOCIATES will very much 
restrain those children who are, from whatever cause, inclined 
to be mischievous^ vicious^ or disobedient. 

REMARKS. 

1. Almost all parents neglect their duty in regard to the ASSO- 
CIATES of their children. If their assocutes are wdl dressed^ 
and belong to wealthy and respectable families, that is sufficient for 
them. Do not parents know, that many of the most poisorunis ser- 
pents in our country, have beautiful and some of them even splendid 
exteriors ? Has not the leopard a beauitifuUy spotted skin ?* 

^ ■ — . - _ 

must water every part of the social garden, or its beauty withers and fades 
away." — Teachers' Advocate. 

" But the mightiest agent of mental and MORAL renovation is the Bible. 
From this all derive their efficiency. I was happy to notice that, in very many 
of the schools, the pupils assembled at a quarter before nine in the morning, and 
listened to, or united with, the teacher in reading a portion of Scripture. This, 
in some instances, was accompanied with singing." — Alanson EIdwards, Su- 
perintendent of Schools in the County of Onondaga^ (iV. Y.). 

" MORALITY provides for the doing what most conduces to the good of 
mankind. It is all included in that new commandment of the Savior, which 
seems to be the fundamental principle of his system of social duty : * Thou 
shaU love thy neighbor as thyself.^ " — JFVom an Address before Vie AmerUan InstiMUe 
of Instrv£tiony 1846, by Robert Rantoul, Jr., Esa., of Massachusetts, 

* " Make home attractive. Study to please and interest your children. Carry 
to them some natural curiosity, some agreeable book, some useful paper, which 
will interest them for an hour or two 6very day. It is a painful sight to wit- 
ness droves of youth, from the ages of fourteen to twenty-one, standing at the 
comers of the streets, on a pleasant evening, using language, to say the least, 
unbecoming to their age, when they might be agreeably employed at home. 
Parents do not feel sufficiently interested to make their children happy and love 
the domestic hearth better than the pvMic highways. You will always notice that 
those young men become the best vrvenibers of society, and are the most useful in 
the world, who have spent a large portion' of their minority beneath the caa-e and 
influence of a devoted parentis eye. They are preserved from a thousand tempta- 
tions, to which others are exposed, and early learn to practise those virtues, which, 
in after life, make them respected and beloved." — ^Phil. Saturday Courier. 

" Young men are doing something, every day, to determine their station in 
society ; the character of their associations, with books or men, tell to the 
world, not merely what they are, but what they will be. Every youth owes it 
to himself, as an iiUellectual being, to form such ASSOCIATIONS, and pursue 
such reading, as will develop his mental powers, and render them available to 
society." — ^Rev. Dr. Mason. 

" Make home more attractive than any place out of it. Fill its evenings 
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2. A gentleman of my acquaintance was, one pleasant morning, 
standing by his front window with his little son, who was very anx- 
ious to go into the street to play with the other boys. His son had 
played with these boys several afternoons, and had, in the opinion of 
his father, contracted bad habits by associating with them. His 
fiather said, ^^ I am very sorry to be obliged to rrfuse you ; but, you 
are contracting had habits by having bad ASSOCIATES. You 
know, my son, God requires me to protect you, and to bring you up 
properly. How can I meet you at the Day of Judgment, if I do not 
do my duty to you ? " The little son listened very attentively ; and, 
then said to his mother, very pleasantly, " Can I have some paper 
and your pencil, and go into your room and draw? " The mother 
said, very kindly, " yes, my dear," and immediately gave them to 
him. The sarne afternoon, his father took him out with him for a 
ride. 

3. Always when a parent refuses or deprives a child from having 
or doing a certain thing, which he thinks will be injurious to him, he 
should immediately grant him some other request which will Twt be 
injurious to him, on account of its influence or the ASSOCIATES 
by which he will be surrounded. Then he will see that his command 
or request is founded on love as well as frincipk ; and, he will yield 
a wiUiTig and cheerful obedience. 

4. Let all parents remember, in the education of their children, 
the solemn and awful warning of Scripture : " Evil communications 
corrupt good manners ;" and, never permit their sons to ASSOCI- 
ATE, either in the street, or otherwise, with boys whose characters 
are not good ; and, whose conduct is such as, if adopted by them, 
they would not fuUy and most oonscientiotjsly approve. A very cele- 
brated writer has said, that, ^^ It is better for children and youth, as 
well as adtUtSj to be alone than in BAD company."* 



with insirtuMon and tmusement. Take the lead in it yourselves. Your children, 
finding that you sympathize with all their wants and faculties, will swallow 
your SERIOUS iTistructionf admoniUanf and advice^ more confidingly. They will 
find you their best firiend and companion. You will awaken all their faculties 
under your own eye, and may draw them out in due proportion." — Boston 
(Mass.) Chronotype. 

♦ « Bad Boys— Street Education. — ^In this place, as well as in all large 
places, there are a large nmnber of boys whose chief emplo3rment is to race 
the street and make mischief. In the absence of proper paternal restraint, full 
rein is given to their evil passions, and they very naturally form bad associa- 
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5. Great pains should be taken by parents to convince their 
children, that, in the matter of ASSOCIATES, it is not simply 
their tmU ; but, that they advise, what they do, for their ovm good — 
iot their present and future welfa/re — ^their respectability, &c. 



SUBSTITUTE OR PREVENTIVE XXXV. 

Pgtfents should, in their efTorts to govern and disci- 
pline their children, often and fervently pray for divine 
assistance and direction, both in their presence and in 
private. 

GOOD RESiriiTS. 

1. When parents PRAY with and for their children, in cases 
of DISOBEDIENCE 01 wHful offenccs, they will always beconfe 
convinced, however hardened and obstinate^ that their parents 
act for their good, with the sole intention of making them 
better ; and, nine times in ten, the effect will be good. 

2. Parents who ask for divine assistance, in prayer, to en- 
able them to govern their children properly, will be far more 
likely to act with suitable feelings^ than if they should act 
from mere animal impulse, caused or excited by the faults 
or disobedience of their children. 



TioNS and habits. They congregate at comers of the streets, ragged, filthy, and 
saucy, insulting passers-by with their profane and often times obscene lan- 
guage. At night they assemble in herds, marching through the streets and dis- 
turbing quiet citizens with their unearthly yellings and boisterous demonstra- 
tions. We have a score of these * hoped^l youths* here, who are growing up in 
idle, vicious habits. Early education moulds the character in accordance with 
the nature of the instruction imparted. What, then, are we to anticipate from 
this street education — this unlimited liberty to do as passion dictates — which is 
enjoyed by so many youngsters in our streets ! Is it not clear that they will go 
from one degree of vice to another, until they are involved in crime and shut 
up in our prison-houses 1 These certainly would be the natural consequences 
of their present course of conduct. And we have no doubt that the preponder- 
ance of crime, in our large towns and cities, over the amount committed in the 
country, is owing to this, more than to any other cause." — Trot Budget. 
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REMARKS. 

1. I have known a great many parents who never whipped or 
severely reproved their children without PRAYING- with and for 
them ; and, in all such cases, the child, thus prayed for and with, 
was reformed and saved. Thus saith the Scriptures ; " The effectual 
fervent prayer of a righteous man availeth much." James, v. 16. 

2. The sincere, confiding, and fervent PRAYERS of a mother, for 
her offspring, are the greatest protection, shield, and preverUive from 
the snares of temptation, vice, and crime which can possibly be thrown 
about or around any child. 

3. Some years since, when in a neighboring city, I spent an even- 
ing with a friend whose wife was a very pious lady, and very ardently 
and devotedly attached to her children, five in number, an interesting 
group. In the course of the evening, the subject of the government 
and education of children came under consideration. Thinking from 
my conversation that I had given the subject considerable attention 
and reflection, she said to me, with much anxiety and deep feeling, 
" How shall I teach my children, so that they may be protected from 
all the vices and crimes of our city ?" I said to her, " I will tell you, 
madam, wtat will protect your children better than all the military 

FORCE of the city of ." She looked and listened with intense 

anxiety for my answer; when I said to her, " A mother's prayers." 
The lady wept. 

4. Let all parents remember, in their great anxiety and solicitude 
for the future welfare of their children, that if, in the education, dis- 
cipline, or government of them, they need counsel, that, thus saith 
the Scriptures ; " If any of you lack wisdom, let him ask of God, 
that giveth to all men liberally, and upbraideth not ; and it shall be 
GIVEN him." James, i. 5.* 

5. The pious parent PRAYS for other matters as special subjects 
oi prayer. Can there be, is there any thing of more or of half as 
much interest to the parent, as the present and future welfare and 
happiness of his child? Can any course be pursued with a greater 
promise or hope of being blessed ? 

6. Many years since, in one of our cities, a lovely and intelligent 

* Extract from a Report^ read before the New York State Teachers' Conventwriy 
at Utica^ Aug. 1846, by Mr. C. H. Anthony, of Albany. 

" The teacher or parent who wishes to know how to govern children, can ob- 
tain wisdom by ' asking of God.' " 
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lad of my acquaintance, had,, from th« had influence of associates, at 
a very fashionable and popular Seminary, become perfectly reckless 
and DISOBEDIENT. His father strove with him, and punished him 
again and again. Being unwilling to submit to parental control, he 
informed his mother, one Sabbath morning, that he " should leave 
home the next morning, not to return again." She expostulated with 
him. She pointed out to him, " the almost inevitable ruin which 
would follow such a course." He was unmoved. She remained at 
home, all the afternoon, and prayed with and for him. The next 
morning, he did, indeed, " leave his father's house." But, " A 
mother's prayers " followed him in his reckless course ; and, in a 
few months, he returned humble and submissive to his parents' con- 
trol. He is now one of the most worthy and promising young men 
of our country. 

7. Many a wayward youth, who has had a praying mother, has, in 
his recklessness and hours of dissipation, called to mind the time when 
his mother kindly placed her hand on his tiny head, or pressed hid 
little hand in hers, while she prayed that her Heavenly Father would 
protect her son, and shield him from the vices and temptations by 
which he might be surrounded, when absent from her, or when ^' her 
tongue had become stiU in death ;" and, by this means, has been saved 
from ruin ! 

8. A clergyman of my acquaintance, who has two quite intelligent 
sons, informed me, that, " the younger one, in his childhood, was 
given to lying. I threatened to punish him, from time to time, and 
finally decided to whip him. I took him into the parlor, ishut the 
doors and windows, (it being in the summer), so as to solemnize the 
scene, and talked to him, standing in the middle of the room. I 
stated to him that I very much regretted the necessity which com- , 
pelled me to punish him ; that I was very sorry. My son, being 
convinced that he must be whipped, begged^ entreated, and promised 
to do better. Having become satisfied of the sincerity of his promise 
and intention, I stood in suspense, for several minutes, and then 
said to him : My son, it is a great sin — to tell a lie. God knows 
the sincerity of your promise. I will not now whip you. But, you 
must PRAY to God to forgive you. We both then kneeled and 
PRAYED. And," said he, " I never had but one occasion even to 
check him after that. He was even Tnore pa/rtiadar than his brother 
in his regard for truthfulness." 
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SUBSTITUTE OR PREVENTIVE XXXVL 

Parents should respect and encourage their teachers, 
who are engaged in the arduous and responsible busi- 
ness of educating their children. 

GOOD RBSUIiTS. 

1. When teachers are respected and ENCOURAGED by 
the parents or guardians of their pupils, they will take a far 
deeper interest in the improvement of their pupils, not onl}'^ in 
their literary attainments, but also, in the cultivation and im- 
provement of their social^ moral, and religwus charactei*. 

2. When the pupils see that their teacher is RESPECTED 
by their parents, they will far more willingly and cheerfully at- 
tend to their mstruction, advice^ or reproof, and also, make 
greater proficiency in their studies, than they otherwise 
would.* 

♦ " It is too much the case, that parents pay little or no attention to the schoo]» 
Unless their children receive punishment, they scarcely seem to know that there 
is such a place. . AU other bvsiness they find time for ^ except the comfort and prog- 
ress of their children in the all-important processes of their mental^ intellectual, 
and nun'ol training. The Teacher, day after day and week after week, spends 
all his working hours, full of soul, in training their children for the affairs of 
life, without a smile of ENCOURAGEMENT from their parents. He, per- 
chance, nay, oftentimes, does not even know their persons, or they his. How 
can he, a stranger in blood, not invited into your families, not tolerated in your 
society, on whom you do not call, in whose employment you scarce seem at all 
interested, be expected to, nay, how can he feel and exercise the absorbing in- 
terest in the welfare of your children which his station demands 1 Can you 
expect any thing more of him than to delve through his engagement as a wea- 
risome toil, take his dollars, and, if he can forget such neglect, forget you. No, 
no, my friends, this will never do. Awake yourselves, if you would arouse 
others. Yours is the interest. The wealth for which you toil to leave your 
children, may be stripped from them — their health may fail — friends may aban- 
don them, and must die— but their education is theirs. Nor time, nor accident, 
nor violence, nor any other thing, can divest them of it. It is part of themselves. 
It is with them when they lie down, when they rise up, when they walk abroad 
among men, and shall accompany them into the unseen world. For this great 
good the school-house is the sanctuary, and the teacher the ministering angel. 
Receive him then into your families, your choice social circles. Visit the school^ 
^oom. Show yourself, both to him and to your children, to be deeply interested 
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REMARKS. 

'I. 

1. Pavents and guardians should take a greater interest in tHe ed- 
ucation of their children. It is not enough that the child is sent to 
school simply ; or, because it ib fashio7iable ; or, what is often said by 
parents, to their great reproach^ " to get them out of the way." They 
should visit the school often. This will ENGOURAG-E the teacher. 
He will then feel that his labor^ toil, and anxiety for his pupils are 
u^nderstood and apprecicUecL* 

2. It would be well, always, at the opening of the school, by a 
new teacher, to have a lecture or address delivered by the teacher, a 

in his and their employment, and give him his due reward, infinitely more valw- 
cbte than his pecuniary pay, your hearty APPROBATION. By this, and aU 
other means in your power, see that you make teaching not only a respectable 
employment, but practically, what it abstractly really is, an occupation of thb 
HiOHEST DIGNITY.'* — Prom On Address before the Cfeapga (Ohie) County Teofih/en^ 
institute^ by Hon, William L. Perkins. 

" Parents and teachers are engaged in one and the same cause, and should 
labor with perfect understanding, good feeling, and barmony. But how often are 
the good iiDpressions of the school-room worse than obliterated or counteracted 
by the scenes and influences of the fireside ! Many parents consider their own 
responsibility fully met when they have provided a school-room, employed an 
instructer, and sent their children to scliool. indispensable, as these certainly 
are, they by no means cover the whole ground of duty. Children are often sent 
to school, month after month, and season after seascoi, without being once 
CHEfcRED by the visit of a parent. This ought not so to be. If parents would 
make it an object to spend an hour, occasionally, in the school-room, they would 
not only find their own interest increasing ; but, they would cause a greater in- 
terest and consequeoit improvement in their children, — C. Northend, Principal 
of the Mom-Street School, Salem, 

* " ENCOURAGE your children to RESPECT and obey the rules and re- 
quirements of their teacher. This is highly necessary for their proper advance- 
ment and happiness while at schooL Induce them to look upon their instructer 
as your and their friend, and to regard all his regulations as designed for their 
good. If you have never been p. the habit of visiting your children's school, 
let me affectionately invite you to begin. It will increase your own interest and 
re-double theirs. Whenever you may have a leisure hour, will you not come 
and spend it with your children, and listen to their recitations 1 Depend on it, 
if you will adopt this habit, their zeal and studiousness will be greatly increased, 
and they will cheterfully apply themselves to their daily exercises, when they 
feel that their father or their mother may be present when they are called on to 
recite — ^for what child will not be ambitioiB to do well at such a time 1" — F^om 
en Address, published in the Teacher^ Advocate, on " The cooperation of Parents^ 
solicited by the Tsacher of their chUdren^^ July, 1846— by A TBACHEa, 

13 
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trustee, or director, or both, or, by some one of the parents who in- 
tend to send their children to the school, at which time, all the 
parents, guardians, or patrons of the school, should be invited to be 
present ; and, should be introduced to the teacher by some one of 
his acquaintances. . Then, when Tiew scholars come in, the teacher 
should make an announcement of it to the school, stating the name 
of the new scholar, the object which he has in view in coming to 
school, and thus formally introduce him to the other pupils of the 
school. This would make it binding on the new pupil, as a maUer 
of honor ^ to conduct himself properly in school, and to make all the 
proficiency, possible, in the study or studies which, as announced by 
the teacher, he intends to pursue. 

3. There should be an arrangement between the parents to visit 
the school, so that two, three, or more visits would be made each 
weelf. Public exhibitions or examinations, if properly conducted, so 
as to give each pupil an opportunity to show something, in accordance 
'wiih his proficiency or his advantages in the school^ are of very great 
importance and usefulness. By this means, the teacher can exhibit 
to his patrons the results of his labors and eflfbrts. This will EN- 
C QUE AGE him, and cheer him o^ in his arduous and responsible 
duties. 

4. Parents and teachers must agree and act in concert or unison 
in the government of their children — dse all is in vain. They should 
have frequent and free intercourse, personally, or by note. Parents, 
teachers, And pupils, all will then be more deeply interested in the 
school, and the teachers thereby ENCOURAGED,* 

* "When I say parents ought to yield to school arrangements, I do not mean 
they ought, to submit to cruelty and a rod of iron. And if they will unite 
wiUi teachers, and let their children know that they rnvsi be obedient, punUh- 
ments will be seldom necessafy." — Hon. Thomas Barlow, Superintendent of 
Schools in the County of Madison^ (N. Y.), 1844. 

" Parents must feel a deep, and an increasing interest on this subject j and 
dis interest should not only be manifested in selecting well q^nalified and trusty 
teachers, but also in SUSTAINING them. . No teacher, however thOTough and 
energetic, can, without difficulty, manage a child at school who is uncontrolled 
at hanve — and the general conduct of children in the school-room, defines with 
astonishing accuracy, the kind and degree of discipline they receive from their 
parents."— /?Vom the Teachers^ Advocaie—S. C. W. 

" A common evil in connexion with our schools, is the frequent interference 
of parents in their discipline. * To err, is human/ and teachers are liable to 
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.5. Parents are not sufficiently particular. in treating their teachers 
with RESPECT and attention. They should not only call on them 
at school, but they should invite them to their houses. Their chil- 
dren will then be more likely not only to respect them, but also, to 
OBEY them. But, they will neither hve^ respect, nor obey those 
teachers who are not respected by their parents, and who are oon: 
sidered below them in society. 



SUBSTITUTE OR PRETENTIVE XXX VII. 

Parents and teachers should always remember that 
children and pupils have rights, as well as parents and 
teacherSj and treat them accordingly. 

GOOD RBSUtiTS. 

1. When the RIGHTS of children are properly regard- 
ed by parents and teachers, it not only causes them to have 
self-respect, but, it also causes them to become obedient and 
dtttiful ; believing, as they then will, that their parents or 
teachers are not only just, but that they are their friends, 
also. 

2. When the RIGHTS of children are thus appreciated and 
respected by parents and teachers, they will feel the responsi- 
bility which rests on them, so to conduct themselves as not to 
bring reproach or a bad name on their family ^r school. 



mistake in their mode of government. Parents too, may err, and they are not 
always in a situation to judge correctly. They are top apt to believe the gar- 
bled statements of their children, aiid condemn the teacher imkeard; and, fre« 
quently too, before the child, and thus disarm the teacher of his influen^ 
Children are often roguish in their stories; and parents, without inyestigation, 
decide upon exparte testimony. In this way the child lights a flame, the. parent 
fans it, and often great mischief is done. If parents think they have just rea- 
son to censure the teacher, they should inmiediately visit him, converse with 
him alone ; and, if reconciliation can not be effected, see the trustees or super- 
intendent, whose duty it is to investigate ; all this, however, should be done 
without the knowledge of the child."— I. F. Mack, Swperintendent of Public 
Schools in the City of Rochester, 1844, 



'#» 
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REMARKS. 

1. Many parents and teachers treat children or pupils as though 
they have no BIGHTS, in common with their other fellow-citizens, 
and sometimes as though they were not even human beings ! yet, the 
Constitution of the United States does recognise them as such ; for, 
when a cctlsus is taken, children are cownted ! ! /* 

2. Children, in consequence of their inexperience and helplessness^ 
have a RIGHT to claim the exercise of patience and forbearance 
toward* them by their parents and teachers. Thus saith the Scrip- 
turiBS ; ^^ Let patience have her perfect work, that ye may be perfect 
and entire^ wanting nothing. James, i 4. " By long forbearing is 
a, prince persuaded." Prov. xxv» 15. 

3. It is the DUTY of parents io have patience with their children 
also, because of their entire dependance on them as well as on ac- 
count of their inexperience. 

4. All parents and teachers will agree in this — that children 
have a RIGHT ta breathe the air of heaven. If so, then they have 
the RIGHT to claim ^borf and clothing. The right to have amusement. 
The RIGHT to receive moral and religious instruction. The right to 
he heard in their own defence, when they are charged with any offence 
or crime. The right to weep, and the right to laugh. Thus saith 
the Scriptures ; ^^ A time to weep, and a time to laugh.'* Ecc. iii. 4. 
Yet, food and clothing are often given or furnished by parents grudg- 
ingly ; they are forbidden all kinds of amusement, because some noise 
will be occasioned by it ; their morals are 6ften sadly neglected ; and, 
when charged with an offence or crim^, if they attempt a justification, 

* " In the first place, I would desire the instructer of my children to have the 
manners of a gentleman, for their sokes; because I wish them to have before 
them constantly a model which it is safe and proper for them to imitate ; and, 
because I wish to have theih treated with that politeness and delicacy, which is 
to be expected only from the accomplished gentleman. On these points, I can 
lot but think that both ]!)arents and instructers are often at fault. The idea 
THAT CHILDREN HAVE ANY CLAIM to be treated with politeness, seems 
never to have occv/rred to some; <md yet, how obvious it is, that this is the true 
WAT to soften thevr dispositions, and to refine. their manners. Again, how 
ruthlessly do we sometimes see the delicacy of children wounded and crushed, 
until nature comes to their relief, MmUing their sensibilities, and hardening 
their hearts 1 There is scarcely any particular in which the habits of the nur- 
sery and the school-room, appear to me to call more loudly for reform than 
this."-— Prop. Olmsted. 
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defmce, explanation^ or denial, whether innocent or guilty, they are 
frequently told by their parents or teachers^ that, they are " impu- 
dent," or, "forward," or, " disrespectful," or, they are told that they 
"must not contradict," &c. [See Eemaeks, 3, 4, 5, 9, pages 4D, 41, 
42.] 

5. If children have not EIGHTH as other citizens have, what is 
the point of time at which they should be treated as other citizens, 
and as human beings? Is it at 10, or 12, or 14, or 16, or 18 years of 
age? When is it? [See evil restilts, 1, 2, page 30; Remaeks, 4,' 
5, page 31 ; and, Remark, 5, -page 116.] 

6. Suppose a man strikes or kicks a child rudely or brutally in the 
streets. Does not the court recognise the RIGHT of the child ? Is 
not the man punished just as much and even more, (if a kind and 
humane judge be on the bench, one who has not forgotten that he, 
also, was once a child !), than if he had struck or kicked a man.? 

7. One would suppose, to hear some men talk to and of children, 
that they, themselves, were born men ! instead of children ! that they 
had never been nursed or rocked in a cradle ; that they had never 
been pleased with a whistle, or cried when their play things were taken 
from them ! They scowl if a child co(mes into an omnibus, a car, 
or a steam-boat, where they are ! 

8. Very small boys, whatever may be done with larger ones, 
should never be whipped, or ♦otherwise corporally punished. They, 
at all events, have a RIGHT to be kindly treated, and to have pa- 
tience exercised towards them. When engaged in teaching, about 
thirty years since, I had several quite small boys in my school, who, 
in my opinion, for elasticity of motion, energy of action, and mischief 
in general, have never been excelled, if ever equalled. I kept a 
string in my pocket ; and, when they became quite too mischievous, I 
would tie their hands together gently-^sim^Xj to show my disofpro- 
batum. 1 was always particular in saying to them, that, I exceed- 
ingly regretted the necessity of doing it, and made a very serious 
matter of it ; and, in all but one or two cases, this treatment, admin- 
istered once or twice in a month, was sufficient to make them — quite 
good boys. 

9. Parents and teachers should, in the government of their chil- 
dren or pupils, have strict regard to their nice and delicate sensibilities. 
These should neither be shocked not crushed. It is their RIGHT. 
If a lady or gentleman calls at a school, when the teacher has a 
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pupil CftUod out to be punished or reproved, the pupil should be im- 
mftlitUfijf sont to his seat. The teacher will, in this way, not only 
noouro tlio good will of the other pupils as well as of the one to be 
puuiHliod or reproved, but also of the visiter, who can not be expected 
to know the merits of the case. Again ; it is impolite either to whip 
or reprove a pupil in the presence of a visiter who has inci^^fUalli/ 
called. lie did not call to see a flogging administered, but to see 
ihe school ! [See Remark, 18, pages 73, 74 ; Remark, 43, and Note, 
page 87.] 

10. Whenever either parents or teachers make a mistake, or, in any 
way, have committed an error ; or, if their children or pupils have 
been unjustly censured or punished in consequence of the mdsrepre- 
sentation or mistake of another child or pupil ; they should, as soon as 
they ascertain the fact and an opportunity offers, make an apology or 
adcnmoledgment to the child or pupil. This, also, is their RIGHT. 
[See Remark, 2, page 40.] 



SUBSTITUTE OR PREVENTIVE XXXVIII. 

Parents and teachers should always have strict re- 
gard to the physiccd education of their children or pupils.* 

GOOD RESUIiTS. 

1. When a child or pupil has PHYSICAL strength and 
t, he can, with much greater facility and advantage, 
his studies satisfactorily to himself and to his parent 
and tcflbcher.t 



)laar m jooth of noblest promise has sunk prematurely into the grave, 
Wtl« intensity (rfhia own intellectual fires, for want of that PHYSI- 
CJJL ^rt&tiae. which would have expanded his chest, invigorated his limbs, and 
^Mk,. 3tinR ^viAhr through his vitals, the languid current !" — ^Prof. Olmsted. 

^ '^S^ntSFf 4:;« cvxporeally delicate and feeble^ and others ro^^; and, between 
:lhr .^\> ^vs««K« there are many grades of moral and PHYSICAL ability. 
V^ ><4k^^ >r4PL ^>Miie «n accomplished teacher who does not strive to understand 
3^A 4M- «i>«itii»^ «»£ NnraicAL characteristics of his pupils. And he must not 
<.<)«ii> "nnim^attti^ (Drtva; Vit, also, where they are strongly predomtTumtf he must 
Vinwiil! ;itt»^ lit» popils accordingly." — F^rom ike Address of the Hon. 
Xqnjsmi^ .#(« ^ 4fCiMg9ftke New York State Normal School^ al Aldany 
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2. When a child is healthy and vigorous, he is notj as a 
general thing, as likely to be listless, peevish, mischievous, or 
uneasy ; and, he will, therefore, be more likely to be attentive 
to his studies, ambitious in the pursuit of learning, and quietly 
obedient and submissive to the regulations of the school, than 
when PHYSICALLY debilitated, and his strength and ener- 
gies prostrated by disease. 

REMARKS. 

1. No child should ever be sent to school, until he is of sufficient 
age, or has sufficient PHYSICAL strength, to endure the fcUigv£, 
effort, and lahor, necessary to the fulfilment of those duties which will 
be incumbent on him, while at school. Five, six, and, even 5et?e7* 
years of age stiR better, at which to commence their attendance at 
school.* 



" The first requisite to a sqpnd education, is to become acquainted with the 
nature and constitution of our PHYSICAL organization ; to learn the condi- 
tions on which alone health is to be preserved ; and, to obey the laws which the 
Creator has impressed on the human constitution. It is from ignorance, neg- 
lect, and violation of these laws, that most, if not all, the physical evils which 
have so long encompassed mankind, take their origin." — Wyse (m Physical 
Education. 

" Although we can not, as teachers, from our relation to the child, have so 
extensive an influence in forming or developing its physical nature, as the 
parent ; still, there are some general laws of physiology, to which we may, with 
propriety, give heed ; and, to the application of which we are imperatively 
bound. Because we can not do all, we are not excused for the non-performance 
of that little, for which we have time and opportunity. Among the laws most 
prominent, over which we have control, is that of the importance, and absolute 
necessity of a constant and abundant supply of fresh air, in order to promote 
the healthy activity of the mind, as well as that of the body. This law of our 
nature is not sufficiently imderstood or regarded. While we are in health, and 
are experiencing, as we erroneously suppose, no ill efiecls fpom a constant 
breathing of impure air, we are apt to solace ourselves with the fatal delusion, 
that there is no danger; but, as we grow older in the wrong doings as our con- 
stitutions become seriously and permanently afiected, nay, destroyed as they 
may be by the process ; then, when too late to repair the evil, we may begin to 
learn that no law of our nature, however trivial in our estimation, can be vio- 
lated with impunity ; or, that the result of such a violation can, in any way, be 
avoided." — D. P. Galloup. 

* " The following Resolution was adopted by the Franklin County, (N. Y.), 
Convention op Town Superintendents, Aug., 1844 ; 
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2. Children, whether at home or at schoolj should not only be ftr- 
mitted to spend a certain number of hours in innocent plays and 
unusements, but they should be encouraged to do it ; and, in all 
oases, where there is a disposition to devote too " much" time to 
" study," which, as the Scriptures say, " is a weariness of the flesh,'* 
they should be required to devote a portion of time, each day, to 
healthful play, recreation, or athletic amusements, such aa will impart 
PHYSICAL strength to the body. This will enable them to receive 
some benefit from the pursuit of study, while in schooL* 



" Resolved, 

That children under five years of age, are not PHYSICALLY fitted 
to endure the confinement of the school-room : their minds are not sufiiciently 
matured to understand the reason of things, and they are not capable of confi- 
ning their attention to one object for a length of time." 

♦ "On the whole, it is equally important for children to be allowed their 
regular play-hours, as to be compelled to attend school : indeed the former 
would be productive of greater advantages for the improvement of their 
PHYSICAL and intellectual faculties, than the letter mechanical habit, at an 
age when they are not yet susceptible of scholastic instruction." — TrajislaUd 
from ^ German of Strove on Physiad Educatum. 

" Mr. Mann sa3rs, * In nine-tenths of the schools in the state, composed of 
ehildren below seven or eight years of age, the practice still prevails of allow- 
ing but one recess ilx the customary session of three hours, although every 
physiologist and physician knows, that for every forty-five or fifty minutes con- 
finement in the school^room, all children, under those ages, should have at least 
the remaining fifteen or ten minutes of the hour for exercise in the open air.* 
Pray do not follow thoi^ nine-tenths to do evil ; for, not to allow young children 
to run and romp, is as unnatural as it would be to put sprightly kittens in 
straight jackets to teach them demureness. At recess time, look out for those 
who are disposed to stay in — those pale-faced, narrow-chested, feebled-framed 
boys, inclined to continue bending over their books or to gather around the 
stove — ^look out, I say, for those, and drive them forth, for they arc the very 
fellows that need exercise most, and most frequently. They may be the jewels 
of your school as scholars, but their brains are over-active and need checking." 
Newburyport, (Mass.), Herald. /■ 

" Treatment op Scholars. — Children, under eight years of age, should not 
usually be confined to the school-room more than one hour at a time, nor more 
than four hours in a day. These hours should afibrd considerable diversity, 
erf employments, so as to enable the child to change his posture frequently, 
and to be more or less upon his feet, and also to change the subject of thought, 
to that the mind shall not be occupied by one subject too long or too intensely. 

" Intensity should be carefully avoided — it leads directly to disease of the 
brain, which often, probably, arises from this cause. Precocity is generally 



mU 
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3. Parents and teachers shotdd always bear in mind, that, neither 
w(waZ, intdkctval, nor lUerary education is of any consequence what- 
ever, unless the child or yovih has PHYSICAL strength to use that 
EDUCATION, when acquired or developed. 

4. All parents and teachers should remember, in the goyernment 
and education of their children or pupils, that, very frequently, chil- 
dren are uneasy, restless, peevish, or mischievous, when it is entirely and 
wholly owing to a deranged state of the stomach, or some other 
PHYSICAL cause ; and thatj therefore, they should have patience 
B,nd forbearance with them. 



the result of disease of this organ, either functional or organic ; the former may 
be cured by timely attention ; the latter exhibits itself in epilepsy, or an imbe- 
cility of mindjOr proves fatal by the occurrence of inflammation or convulsions. 
Watchfulness can not begin too early to guard against evils fraught with 
misery to the future. 

If a child exkHnts any symptoms of precocity ^ it shovld be immediately taken from 
bookSj and permitted to ramble and play, is the open air, or engage in manual 
labor, and such amusements as will give rest to the mind, and health and vigor 
to the body. 

The recess of school, for the children of eight years and under, should be 
long ; the play active, and even noisy — (for the lungs acquire strength by exer- 
cise, as well as the muscles)— and every child should be required to unite in 
the sports of play-time. 

Fifteen minutes is a short time for recess ; half an boor is better, particularly 
in summer. 

During the recess, the school-room ought tb be thrown open in warm weather, 
&nd the windows dropped a little way in the cold weather, so as thoroughly to 
ventilatfe the apartments. We have hardly learned yet, that pure air is as im- 
portant to health and life, as good nourishment and pure water. 

In school regulations, regard is usually paid to mental and moral improve- 
ment only. We forget that we have bodies — the preservation and training of 
which are not less necessary to the young, than the acquisiti(xi of $3iowledge. 
Without health, we can have little enjoyment ; with it we can learn all that is 
necessary with ease — if we are not in too great haste. No limit is given tb the 
age in which the vigorous and healthy can acquire useful knowledge. 

It is of little use to make great acquirements^ if in doing so, we sow the seeds of 
disease, which will destroy the happiness and ubefulnsss of life/^ — Da. S. B> 
Woodward. 
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SUBSTITUTE OR PREVENTIVE XXXIX. 

All parents and teachers should encourage their chil- 
dren or pupils to acknowledg'e, from day to day, the 
faults, errors, or offences which they have committed, 
and thereby make them fully sensible of the respormtnl- 
ity which devolves on them, as children pr pupils, both 
at home and at school. 

GOOD RESUIiTS* 

1. Children or pupils, who are sensible of the very great 
RESPONSIBILITY resting on them, will be very particular, 
as a general thing, to observe and obey all the REauiREMENTS 
and COMMANDS of their parents or teachers. 

2. When children or pupils feel thus RESPONSIBLE, 
they will have more self-respect, will become f aithful and 
just, and, in all their intercourse, will be more dignified and 
respectful^ than when they are thoughtless and inattentive. 

REMARKS. 

1 . I have known a great many instances, both in families and in 
schools, in which the children or pupils acknowledged or stated to 
their parents or teachers the faults or offences committed by them, 
in the course of the day, which they, themselves, conscientiously 
believed to be wrong or improper; and, in nearly all cases, the 
effect has been very salutary and useful to the child or pupil who 
practised it. [See Remark, 7, page 134.] 

2. A child may have been very unkind to hi& brother or sister ; 
or, he may have spoken disrespectfully to his mother, or have been 
disobedient to her. At evening, he acknowledges the faidt or qfe7ice 
to his father, when he comes home from his office, shop, or the field, 
and expresses sorrow and regret for it, and a determination to do 
better in future. 

3. A pupil has whispered or left his seat, or any other offence in 
school; or, he has been unkind to his fellow-pupil on the play- 
ground. At the close of the school, he acknowledges the fault or 
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ofmce to his teacher, expresses regret for it, and avows a determina- 
tion to do better hereafter. 

4. Or, a child may have been very kind and attentive to his little 
brother or sister ; or, he may have been entirely respectful and obe- 
dient to his mother. At evening, he states this to his father and 
receives his approbation for it. 

5. Or, a pupil may have conducted very properly in school, not 
having violated any of the rules of the school ; or, has been very 
kind to all his fellow-pupils. At the close of the school, he states this 
to his teacher and receives his approbation for it. In some cases, 
books of credits and debits have been kept, with very good effect. 

6. In a vast majority of cases, this system will encourage the habit 
of TRUTHFULNESS in the family or school in which it is practised. It 
makes a direct appeal to the honor and integrity of every child or 
pupil who practises it, and thus encourages his personal RESPON- 
SIBILITY. 



SUBSTITUTE OR PREVENTIVE XL. 

Parents and teachers should continually feel and ap- 
preciate, the very great responsibility which rests on 
them, as parents or teachers, in the education, govern- 
ment, and control of their children or pupils.* 

* " Every parei^ ought to remember that his child is committed to him; 
that all his interests are put into his hands ; and that, to train up his family for 
usefulness and for heaven, is ordinarily the chief duty which Grod requires him 
to perform ; the chief good whiqh he can ever accomplish. The habit of sub- 
mission can never be effectuated without difficulty, unless commenced at the 
beginning. The first direction of the infant mind has been often and justly 
compared ta the first figure assumed by the twig, which is ordinarily its figure 
during every period of its growth. If children are taught effectually to obey at 
first, they will easily be induced to obey afterward. Almost all those, who are 
disobedient, are those who have been neglected in the beginning. Thie twig 
was suffered to stiffen before an attempt was made to bend it into its proper 
shape. Then it resumed, as soon as the pressure ceased, its wonted figure." — 
Dr. Dwight. 

" A man's moral and religious nature is the highest part of his nature ; and 
THE Teacher has no right to Jjeglect its cultivation. It is his duty to 
train up the child for usefulness and happiness j not only for himself, but for 
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GOOD RESU liTS. 

1. A parent or teacher, who properly feels his great RE- 
SPONSIBILITY and DUTY, will be far more likely to educate 
and instruct his children or pupils with faithfulness and in- 
tegrity^ than one who is thoughtless^ neglectful^ or reckless of 
his RESPONSIBILITY and duty, 

2. The parent or teacher, who, at all times, and under all 
circumstances, is constantly conscious of this RESPONSI- 



others. Intellectual greatness may give him the ability to promote the welfare 
of others ; but this ability will rarely be applied to that purpose, while he is 
left a slave to his lower propensities. Talent and knowledge, to be a blessing 
either to the possessor or the world, must be placed under the control of the 
higher sentiments and principles of our ruUure : nay, they may be, and often are, a 
curse to both, when not thus controlled and guided. It is not the uncultivated 
intellect that society has to fear, so much as the corrupt heart. The ignorant 
may, indeed, be made the tool of others ; but like tools, they are comparatively 
harmless, without that shrewdness, intelligence, and skill which are necessary 
to guide them. While on the other hand, those whose moral natures have not 
been properly cultivated, are ever sowing the seeds of evil, and corrupting all 
those who come within the sphere of their influence. — Better, par better that 
▲ MAN SHOULD REMAIN IN IGNORANCE, than that he should eat of the fruit of the 
tree of knowledge, only to be made a more subtle and powerful adversary of 
Qod and humanity." — D. P. Galloup. 

" The importance of a right education of youth has been often and strongly 
urged by both ethic and political writers j but it appears to make too little im- 
pression upon the generality of mankind. No parent but wishes his children 
to be respected and worthy members of the community. When they cling 
around his knees and divert him with their innocent prattle, he can not be in- 
diflerent to their future welfare and prosperity; but while he labors assiduously 
to save them from want, and to provide for them the necessaries of life, he too 
often neglects the more important duty of training the minds to principles of 
morality and reli^on, regulating the passions, and forming habits of sobriety 
and moderation. It is often said, that a parent knows not whether he is brings 
ing up children to be the comfort and stay of his declining years, or to bring his 
gray hairs with sorrow to the grave ; but this observation has not its foundation 
in truth. J^jne tenths op the crimes and outrages, which are daily com- 
mitted by wicked men, are the result of A NEGLECTED EDUCATION in 
their younger days. Let parents pay proper attention to this important sub- 
je^ and train up their children in the way they should go, and they will have 
afpiid of happiness in themselves which is beyond the reach of misfortune." — 
District School Journal. 
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BILITY, will not be likely to correct, admonish, reprove, or 
PUNISH his ehild or pupil, either in haste or in anger.* 

3. He, who thus feels RESPONSIBLE, will also be very 
cautious and circumspect in all his conduct and actions before 
his children or pupils. 

4. The parent or teacher, who deeply and properly feels 
his great RESPONSIBILITY, will not be harsh, unkind, 
CRUEL, or unjustly severe in the government and correction 
of his children or pupils ; but, he will, in all cases, endeavor to 
govern and control them by moral and religious influences — 
by appeals to their reason and judgment ; and, not by 
PHYSICAL or brute FORCE merely. He will likewise be 
patient and forhearhig — ready to forgive his child or pupil, 
whenever he exhibits repentance. 

remarks. 

1. If parents j^ermi^ their children, unwarned and unheeded, to 
pursue mxik practices and to form such habits as will inevitably cause 
them to lead a life of crime and guilt, are they not PAETAKEBS 
IN THAT GUILT? 

2. If children are ever bad, it is the FAULT of their parents, 
guardians, or teachers, if the words of the Savior be true; for, "he 
called them unto him, and said. Suffer little children to come unto 
mej and forbid them not : for, of such is the kingdom of God." 
Luke, xviii. 16. And again, Jesus said, " Verily I say unto you, 
except ye be converted, and become as x^ittle children, ye shall not 
enter into the kingdom of heaven." Matt xviii. 3. If children be 
thus good, and, in boyhood and yovih, they become bad, surely it is 
the FAULT of their parents or teachers, or both. Parents are command- 
ed, also, " to bring up their children in the nurture and admonition 
of the Lord." Eph. vi. 4. Now, if parents were not able to do this, 
they would not be commanded to do it, or KESPONSlBLE, if it 
were not done. But, they are both able and responsible — ^and, conse- 
quently, guilty if their children do vyrong. They, to iMiom tlie 



* " How inestimablfe is the confidence of diat mother in producing kind fe«V-^ 
ings in the bosoms of her children, who never permits herself to speak to tliifti 
with a LOUD voice, and in harsh, unkind tones !" — Teachers' Advocate. 
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well-being and instruction of children are intrusted, are the avturr 
ones — not the children. If otherwise, where are the RESPONSiBiLrrT 
and accourUabUitt/ of parents and teachers ? [See Remarks, 2, 3, 4, 
and Note, page 22; 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, pages 23, 24; and, 44, 
page 87.]* 

3. How very RESPONSIBLE is the profession of the teacher ! 
He has the children with him five days of every seven. He has an 
opportunity to eocert and actually does exert more influence over them, 
for good or for evil, than parents and all other persons combined ! 

♦ " Who are answerable for the disobedience^ ill Tnanners^ and profanity so 
often found in connexion with the di3trict school % No doubt teachers are, to 
some extent ; but the chief RESPONSIBILITY rests on parents, and the patrons 
of the, school. The nwral condition of every school is in their hands. With 
them is found the only effectual remedial power, — and when that power shall 
be discreetly and efficiently exercised, then and not till then, will our schools be 
elevated to that degree of moral eoxellence which is so desirable. That wilful 
and troublesome boy, who very much feels his consequence at school, is ordina- 
rily at the head of the family at home. That peevish and fretful girl, is the 
mothers petted and indidged darling. Independent language to the teacher, is a 
i^ure indication that the same condact is manifested to parents. Profanity at 
school argues profanity ai home. There is, perhaps, no one thing thai will so 
powerfully aid the teacher, in carrying out a just and commendable discipline, 
as proper parental authority. Moral instruction should commence under the 
parental roof— for the very first lesson to be learned is, obedience to all rightful 
authorU'y — and when this lesson is not only theoretically but practically learned^ 
all others in this science will be easy.^^ — Teajcher^ Advocate. — S. C. W. 

" The human mind has been likened to a stringed instrument of music, whose 
chords touched, continue to vibrate long after the fingers that touched them are 
removed. The figure is beautiful ; and not more beautiful than true. The 
parent should remember it; the teacher should remember it also. These young 
minds, as your hand sweeps over their delicate chords, have awakened within 
them tones that never die. The sound remains in the string. It wHl remain 
there through life. It vnU remain there for ever. Wherever the being goes ; in 
whatever situation in life he may be placed ; in whatever world he may be 
called; to whatever period in infinite duration he may have arrived; the 
touches of your fingers will still show their prints. The sound will continue in 
the string. Should you meet this being of whom you have had charge, in the 
most distant land or world of creation, or in the remotest period of eternity, you 
will there hear it, stealing forth in sweetest melody and harmony with things 
around it ; or in harsh discord and accents of unhappiness. O ye mothers, 
strike the first notes on these instruments with skill, with wisdom, and in the* 
fear of God. Awaken tones to which your ears may listen with pleasure — with 
rapturous delight, through ages never to end ! And ye fathers, when it shall 
become your turn to sweep over these strings, be careful that you injure not 
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Again and again have I heard children contest or decide a matter 
against the opinion of their parents in favor of their teacher's opinion ! 
This is perfectly natural and consistent. The fe.ct that parents introai 
their children to the teacher to be taught by them,' is proof to the 
child, whatever the real fact may be, that their parents think the 
teacher more competent than themselves to instruct them.* 

4. Most parents are not sufficiently particular as to whom they in- 
trust the education and instruction of their children. If a man 
wishes to buy a horse, and is not a judge of the good or bad qualities 
of horses, he will employ a competent person to select one for him ; but, 
he will send his son to a teacher whom he has never seen, and on 
whom he has n£ver called, to ascertain who or what he is, or to con- 
sult or advise in relation to the character, disposition, or capacities 
of his son, thus intrusted to him ! f 

what has ^en so curiously wrought. Awaken no tones you will not be willing 
to hear for ever ! And ye teachers, bear in mind these things. Surely, your 
RESPONSIBILITY, parents and teachers, is a noble and arduous one ! But 
be faithful." — Essex Co. Constellation. 

* " A mother is capable of teaching her child obedience, kwmilUy^ cleanli- 
ness, and propriety y while it is almost an infant ; and, it is delightful to think 
that the first instructions can thus be communicated by so terider and TuUural a 
teacher. A mother's tenderness, a father's virtuous example, and the good 
counsels of both, lay broad foundations for good principles and good habits."— 
Anonymous. 

f " I would wish the instructer of children and youth, to have the manners of 
a gentleman, for his own sake^ since there is no other way in which he. can 
enjoy that respect and consideration in society, to which the inherent dignity 
of his employment, and his talents and learning, would justly entitle him. I 
would wish the teacher to be a man of refined manners, and acquainted with 
the world, for the respectainlity of the profession. It has been too long the habit 
of society, to look upon the schoolmaster as a man whose ideas extended little 
beyond the declensions of nouns, and the conjugations of verbs." — Prof. Olm- 
sted. 

" A common error, into which many parents fall, is to send their children to 
an inferior school first, and afterward place them in an establi^hnent where 
they may, as it is termed, * finish ' their education. Now, not only is the pupil 
a severe loser by this method, but the master to whose care he is at length con- 
fided experiences much additional trouble. He has not only now to lead the 
youth into a right path, but to lead him back from many a wrong one j not 
merely to urge him to the farther acquisition of good habits, but to endeavor 
to root out many that are faulty." — Anonymous. 

" It is poor economy to send children to inferior schools at any time of their 
career, and least of all at commencement. It is best to begin with a good sy»- 
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5. Many parents send their ibildren toA teacher whom they woidd «, 
not reoeive as & friend or eqvM at th^r houses. This soon becomes 
kaown to their children. How can parents expect" their children to 
ebey and respect the teacher whom they do not RESPECT ? 

6. No parent has a riqht to practise any habU, or indulge in any 
custom or vice which he considers improper for his son to practise or 
indulge in ; for, he is, 'both in the sight of Gk>d, and in the opinion 
of good and virtuaui citizens, EESPONSIBLE for the goot> or bad 
influence of his example. For instance ; a man smokes or chew« 
tobacco, or takes snuff ; yet, he would not, on any account, permit 
his SON to smoke^ cheWy or snuff! What an absurdity ! What an inex- 
plicable INCONSISTENCY ! I havc known numerous instances, in which 
parents have hired their children not to smoke cigars, who were them- 
selves intolerable smokers 1 And yet, I have heard these same men 
boast of being independent American citizens who were SLAVES 
to CIGARS, and tobacco and snuff-boxes! ! ! Again j no parent had 
a right to do any things or practise any habit which will, in the leaigt 
degree, impair his faculties or lessen his ability to educate, instruct, 
or counsel His children ; and, every one knows that the use of tobacco 
as well as that of ardent spirits does injure the mental and physical 
powers of young and old, rendering them nervous, petulant, irritable^ 
and impetuous ! Who ever knew a confirmed smoker or tobacco- 
chewer to spend any considerable portion of his time in the moral^^ 
religious, or literary instruction of his children ? NONE — EVER. 

7. Many.^arents quietly fold t)ieir hands and permit their sona 
to go on, day after day, in wixked pra^ice$ .Bind habits, which lead 
them to RUIN I Are they not guilty ? Most assuredly, 

9. Teachers as well as parents should impress on the minds of 
their pupils or children, that obedience and respect are due to their 



tern, and continue with it. The fewer the changes, the better for the pupil."- 
HoME Journal. . 

" The teacipr, who studies attentively the disposition and capacity of every 
pupil, suits instraction to every case, cultivates the affections of every heart, 
and brings in the nkong bonds of parental regard to aid the good work ; wins 
the heanl.of the child, and thereby secures the confidence of the parent. He 
commands the respect of the parent, and thereby the obedfence of the child. 
Thus, doubly seconded, he caA form plans and carry them out. His sugges- 
tions are adopted, his wishes are approved and realized," — Prom an Address be- 
fore the WestchMer CouiUy (N, Y.) Teachers* Association, 1846, by Albsrt 
Wells, A. M., Principal of the PeekskiU Academy, 
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parents. They should imj^ss on their minds this important fact; 
that, they will never prosper in life, in«ny future efforts or business, 
if they io not obey and eespegt their parents, and treat them with 
KmDNES3. I have never known an individtMl instance^ in which an 
unkind and undiUiful son, was blessed with PRosPERrrT. They should 
be told that it is no use for them to attempt to accomplish any thing, 
unless they are kind to and obey and respect their parents. [Perhaps, 
when the parents of their pupils Kt^drunkardsy or thieves, or otherwise 
a^ndoned, teachers may, with the greatest delicacy y however, use their 
DISCRETION in the preceding injunctionJ] They should also impress on 
the minds of their pupils, that, thus saith the Scriptures ; " HonoA 
thy FATHER and thy mother, that thy days may be long^ in the land 
which the Lord thy God giveth thee." 

"9. Parents and teachers should, in the education and instruction 
of their children or pupils, impress on their minds, that, " Learning 
is preferable to riches, and VIRTUE to both." In our country, 
this is particularly true ; where proper^ changes hands nearly every 
second generation, and places of honor and respectability^ and weaUh 
and riches are equally acces^bki to all. The natural tendency, there- 
fore, is, that our children and youth strive for wealth and^/bme instead 
of goodness and virtue.* 

10. Both parents and teachers should impress on the minds of 
their children or pupils, the ^e2^, foolishness as well as sinfulness of 
PRIDE and haughtiness. Neither a proud and haughty child nor 
adult is ever respected or happy. Neither can they Kope for suc- 
cess and prosperity. Thus saith the Scriptures ; " Pride goeth be- 
fore destruction, and A haughty spirit - before a fall." Prov. 
XVL 18.t 



♦ " The better way. — The sons of the foor (lie rich, while the sons of the 
?-2cA die POOR. What encouragemeTit to toil through life in acquiring wealth to 
Ruiw our children ! Better to use our money as we go abng'-rEDVcM^z our sons 
— secure their virtues by habits of industry and study, and — kt-ihim take care 
of theTnselves." — Teachers' Advocate. 

t " Pride and Humility.--I never yet found PRIDE in a'Tioble nature, nor 
hvMUUy in an unworthy mind. Of all trees, I obierve that God hatk" chosen 
the vine — a low plant, that creeps upon the helpful wall ; of all beasts, the soft 
and patient lamb; of all fowls, the mild and guileless dove. When Gtod 
appeared to Moses, it waa not in the lofty cedar, nor the sturdy oak, nor the 
sprea^ng plane, but a bush— an humble, slender, abject bush. As if he would, 

14 
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] 1. Parents are not, as a general thing, sufficiently Careful and . 
particular, in relation to the goyemment of their sons. From 12 to 
18^ " when thej are neither men nor boys;" and, at a^ time in lifd 
when, in their own opinioTiy they know more than at any other period, 
parents should show them great kindness and attention, smd sympa- 
thize with them ; for, they are not, at that time, suitable company for 
men, women, or children ; their views and feelingS being entirely 
above the former two, and entirely too elevated to suit the capacities 

by these elections, check the conceited arrogance of man. Nothing procureth 
' LOVE like humility ; nothing hate like PRIDE." — Feltham's Resolves. 

** In most Schools, motals receive little or no attention. In this respect, many, 
of our teachers are deficient. They do not exert that healthful influence over the 
minds of those committed to their Care, that they otherwise would, had they the 
desire and ability to impart sound, moral instruction. Teachers occupy 
RESPONSIBLE stations. On them, in a good degree, rests the success, hap- 
piness, and virtue of the rising generation. Hence, the importance of teachers 
being well qualified to meet the intellectual, physical, and moral wants of those 
imder their supervision." — J. O. "Willsea, Superznlendent of Schools in the 
County of Orleans, (N. Y.), 1844. 

"The teacher should endeavor to render the school-room pleasant andinvUing 
to the scholar — should ' strow flowers in the pathway of knowledge,' and not 
by the harsh lines of discipline, plant thoans in the way. To this end, he 
should establish the government of the school on paternal principles ; on those 

of IMPARTIALITY, of EQUirT, of BENEVOLENCE, and qf TRUTH." — ^I. P. MaCK, 

Superintendent of Public Schools in the City of Rochester^ 1844. 
. " I call upon you as parents. I tell you that the character of your children 
is identified with the general character of all the children with whom they 
associate on the play-ground, and therefore, in order to elevate the one by edu- 
cation, youmust do what you can to elevate the other. You must cooperate with 
the teachers^ You must sustain their just discipline. You must be liberal in yotir 
views of their recompense and sv/pport / you must, ctct upon the principle thai educa- 
tion IS the GREAT BUSINESS OP youth. You must remember that the mind is 
infinitely more valuable than the body ; and that it is as much your duty to see 
that the one is instnucted as that the other is^^, that the one is disciplined as that 
the other is clothed. The same Grod who has provided so liberally for the body, 
has also profvided with equal liberality for the soul j and you are His almoners 
and stewards, and must be honest and faithful in the dispensation of His 
blessings to the children whom He has committed to your care. 

" I call upon you as citizens. I tell you that mind is confined to no class of 
individuals, that it exists in all, whether they be rich or poor, bond or free — all 
are capable of the same kind of intellectual culture and moral improvement. 
The God of Heaven has created no monopoly of soul ; He has given to no 
special favorites the glorious privilege of reason and thought. It is as mani- 
festly and as monstrously inhuman to exclude our fellow creatures Irom the 
fields of knowledge, as it would be to shut their eyes against the light of the 
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of the IcUleri Of coarse, no one sympathizse with them — no one 
courts their society. There are, it is true, exceptions to the preceding 
description. Thousands, and tens of thousands of naturally lovely 
young men, owing to this want of iympalhy on the part of parenls 
and older brothers and sisters, have gone to ruin ! Oh, how larnentar 
ble ! Parents, brothers, and sisters, I pray you think of this. Push 
not aside, with coldness, and a sneer, the awkward young man, just 
rising to manhood ! You may, and doubtless will, by such a course, 
crush his noble heart for ever ! How awM the EESPONSIBIL- 

ITY! 

12. Many children are ruined^ in their dispositions and tempers, 

by servants, nurses, or other " hired heLpJ^ They are somewhat trouble- 
some and playful, called by these " helps," mischievous and ugly. 
They are frowned on, teased, and oftentimes beaten by them in the 
absence of parents ; and, are informed that, " if they tell of it, they 
will beat them worse when they are left with them again." Servants 
and nurses, like many teachers, have their favorites in the same 
^Eimily ! This partiality is carried to a melancholy extent, in many 
cases, not only doing ingustice to the child, but frequently producing 
dislike, hatred, and envy among the children. Will parents see to 
this, and ascertain if, in many cases, the bad conduct of their chil- 
dren, may not be t^ed directly to the wickedness, favoritism, or 
BRUTALITY of their servants or nurses ? Scores of cases, within my 
own knowledge, could be cited, if necessary. Mothers often place 
their children to be brought up entirely by one who, perhaps, knows 
nothing of a mother's kindness or a mother's love for her children. 
Is it at all strange that children should, under such circumstances, 
become estranged and alienated from their parents ?* 



sun. And every child of man has as much moral right to exercise his mind in 
contemplating all that is beautiful and grand and excellent in those creations 
of thought which are immaterial and immortal, as we have to open our eyes 
upon the beauties and splendors of God's material universe.'* — From an Edu- 
catiojwl Address^ before a School Convention^ ai the Court House, in the VUlage of 
Batavia, (N. Y.), 1846, by Rev. James A. Bolles. 

♦ " Parents frequently transfer the care of their children almost entirely to 
SERVANTS, from whom they can not expect those expressions of love, and those 
marks of kindness which flow from a mother's heart. Their attention is 
induced by motives far inferior to those which are prompted by affection ; they 
are more liable to irritation, just in proportion as the heart is less interested. 
Their care and watchfulness over the child will vary in a degree, to accord with 
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13. Wheneyer children, who have be^n iil managM aaid neglected 
at home, come to school, the teacher ghould be very careful to give 
them a sufficient time in which to become acquainted with the order 
and regulations of the school, the propriety of the requirements, &o. 
It is crudj indeed, as is often the case, to reprove with great severity, 
and even to whip children cU school^ for doing what they are permitted 
to do at home; and perhaps, tunce as bad, without a single word or 
look of rebuke from their parents. 

14 Parents should not permit their children to be peevish and 
fretful — ^to complain about their food — to complain about their 
clothes, &c^ This habit, if indulged in in childhood, " grows with 
their growth, and strengthens with their strength," and they become 
NxnsANCEs, at jiome and abroad : at hotels, in the steam-boats, at par- 
tfes ] " all is wrong, all out of order." — They are unhappy themselves, 
and make every one else wiha/ppy^ within their reach. 

15. Great evil, wrong, and mischief are frequently done, both by 
parents and teachers, by systems of PKEMIUMS and KEWAKDS, 
When a premium is awarded to one or a few, the balance of the pu- 
pils, after struggling for a few days, make no farther effort ; and, the 
strife is thenceforward carried on between two or three only. Hence, 
the inevitable tendency is to depress the balance of the class so much 
that the average proficiency will be less than if no reward whatever 
had been offered. Thd child who receives the premium is often, per- 
haps always envied; and, still worse, often becomes proud and ab- 
surdly elated. No premiujns or rewards should ever be given ex- 
cept those which are ATTAINABLE BY ALL the pupil&— like 
the Christian Religion — the attaining or receiving of it by one is not 
effected by depressing another. The fact that many may obtain them 
does not lessen their value, if properly explained to the pupils ; for, 
they gain, by the application, habits of industry, a good name, &o. 
Again ; one child can learn or commit to memory, in one half of the 
time taken or required by another. How, then, can a system of pre- 
miums or rewards for proficiency be based on justice or equity? The 
pupil who did not receive the premium, may have toiled longer and 
more diligently than the one who did receive it. How much more 
real good could be effected if the pupils were requested or permitted 



the feelings which give birth to action. It can not, therefore^ be expected that 
they will maintain that consistent^ unvarying, and prayerfid vigilance, which 
MATERNAL lovc should cvcr prompt."— Teachers' Advocate. 
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to give tlieir views of vrhat they Have studied— thus drawing forth 
their latent thoughts, than by an angry strife for a single medal 1 In 
gr&mm&Tj in geography, in history, in geology, &c., &o., let eiach 
eontribute. Let each lesson be a familiar conversation, to a great 
extent. Then all could contribute, all could participate. G-reat 
pains should be taken,- however, that each pupil be called on, bt 
NAME, to contribute something. Else, n,few^ in each class, will, answer 
«^ ihe questions, or contribute all, and soon the exercise would lose 
its interest. The great body of the class would then be. depressed, as 
m the case o£ premiums. How is it with the approbaMon of the good: 
man. All strive for this. All are pleased, when any <me% approved. 
But, how would; goodness avail, if only one could share this reputa- 
tion or approbation in eocA neighborhood, village, or community? Jl 
wouM be almost useless. But, GOODNESS can be attained %f 
ALL. Hence, like the Christian Eeligion to the great body of man- 
kind, under all oircumstancesj it should be the great inducement 
held out to all children, the attainment of which is of more value to 
them, than all the premiums and rewards which all the teachers, 
trusteed, or committees could bestow or award. Let this be the aim 
of every pupil. Let this be held up to every chili throughout the 
length and breadth of our happy country ! Ninety parents, in every 
hundred, speak of the literary attainments oi their children, to ieni 
who ever speak or ever apparently think of the physical and MORAt 
training of their children. They think and talk of the prdjiciencp 
which their children have made in their studies, but scarcely ever of 
their goodness of character. Again ; physical education can pot b« 
attended to as it should be, when emulation and strife exist : the 
anxiety, both of parent and teacher, becomes so great, that they wiH 
not restrain- the ambitious student who is destroying his health, in 
his efforts to outstrip his companions. Alas ! how many a noble and 
promising youth has sunk into a premature grave, by this baneful 
system oi premiums and rewards ! The talents of every child belong 
to God and the country; and therefore, the parent or teacher who 
willingly permits his son or pupil to injure himself by over-study, 
80 as to destroy his physical health and ^energies, thus robbing his 
country of his talents, is criminally guilty! The 'great object of 
education should be more to elevate the l(nD and igrwrantj and not 
80 much to raise higher and still higher, the fortunate and pros- 
piteEous.* 
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16. Every parent and teacher should de^ly feel his KESPON- 
SIBILITY to impress on the minds of his children or pupils, the 
great importance to them personally^ duly and properly to regard the 
SACREDNEss of the SABBATH. They should be convinced of the 
fact^ that, no person can^ or has a right to expect to ^prosper in his 
business, or to be respected^ who either violates or neglects the Sabbath. 
Every person, also, needs some time for reflection. A time to stop 
and think. What is my conduct? Am I doing right, in the course 
which I am pursuing? and such like reflections. 

17. Parents and teachers should teach their children or pupils not 
to SWEAB, or use any obscene, low, or foolish words, either in 
anger or in jest. It is not only exceedingly sinful, but it is alto- 
gether unbecoming and ungerUlemanly. No child or pupil was ever 
oiBedieni or duttful, at least for any length of time, whe was guilty of 
PROFANITY and obscenity. Never. Let all parents and teachers 
see to this. They form the preliminary steps in the course cf disobedi- 
ence and disregard fyr all lawful authority.* 

♦ " I might here enlarge upon the dangerous practice of stimvlating children 
by mating them against each other, or by otherwise exciting the spirit of 
RIVALRY."— ^Rev. George B. Emerson. 

" A broad distinction should be held up between the TnoruL acts and the inteUec- 
iudt efibrts. Scholars should be evenly class&d, or injustice may be done to 
those less advanced *, for equal credit is due when each has done aU that can rear- 
sanably be required. Knowledge should be looked upon as the greatest reward fojr 
study ; and happiness, and the love and approbation of friends, the just reward 
of virtue : therefore, to encourage children to study for the sake of Icnovnng, is 
preferable to giving * presents,' * head-marks/ and other distinctions which only 
2Lfew can enjoy, to the discouragement of all the rest."" — F*rom O. O. Wickham's 
School Diary. ' ■ •. ■ 

" Appeals are. frequently made to the emulation of children, by the bestowment 
of prizes f or otherwise rewarding successful effort; a ]pia.ctice founded in error, 
as I think, and oftentin^es productive of much evil. If certain limits could be 
prescribed, attainable by aU, and yet taxing alike the energies of all, then, 
indeed, the bestowment of prizes might not excite such d^ep feelings of envy and 
iU'Will among the several competitors^ as ever must be excited, so long as all who 
run do not obtain the reward." — D. P. Galloup. 

" Nothing short of OmniaolKice can decide justly on the question of relative 
improvement^ and for nothing else ^should a premium be awarded. We appeal to 
every man of ordinary conscientiousness, to say whether he ever adjudged 
prizes as the reward of school merit, without a painful consciousness that he 
vfTonged some young and generous heart." — S. S. Randall. 

* " JxTVENHiE Propaneness. — ^Therc is a habit permitted among children of 
respectable families, which is only an introduction to swearing. We refer to 
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18. Many persons are constantly lamenting the great want of rev- 
erence and RESPECT for parents^ and for the aged, the venerable^ the 
gray-headed^ manifested " by the children and youth of the present 
day." To my mind, the cause is 'perfectly apparent. It is to be at- 



those silly confirmatory expressions and asseverations used by boys, in their 
sports and bickerings, evidently formed after the pattern of adult swearing. 
The flaxen-headed urchin has not quite hardihood to say, ' I swear,' but he can 
say, ' I swan.' He can not quite muster boldness to say, * damn ' and ' damna- 
tion,' but he makes no hesitation of coming within one letter of it, in his oft 
repeated ' darn ' and * darnation.' He is as yet afraid to speak out in full tone, 
profanely using their representatives, * by golly,' and * by jingoes.* 

" These are all designed imitations of swearing — and the boy that uses them 
will, when grown up, just as surely change the imitation for the reality, as he 
will exchange his hobby and wooden gun for his horse and rifle. In a word, he 
is in a process of training precisely adapted to make him an adept in profanity^ 
And the most remarkable thing of all is, that parents and teachers can allow 
their children and pupils to go on in this way unreproved, as though there were 
nothing wrong in their course — ^nothing to be feared in the result. 

" Children should be reprimanded for these incipient steps in swearing, as 
much as for fighting on their small scale, or for those little acts of pilfering and 
falsehood which are so liable to be followed, in riper years, by gross dishonesty 
and perjury." — ^Northern Qpristjan Advocate. 

" Chaste Language. — Chastity in language is a point never to be lost sight 
of by a parent. Vulgarity and obscenity in language ar^ very readily caught 
up and imbibed by children. No immodest, obscene, or indecorous words, 
should at any time be indulged in by parents. As they value the morals arid 
taste of their children and of society, let them be strictly aware of this. Sham6 
on those parents who indulge in this vicious habit, or permit it in their children. 
Obscenity of language is next to profanity itself. It is without a shadow of 
excuse, and can not be indulged in without an incurrence of actual guilt. 
Strictly prohibit it in your families — let it not pass with impunity in any mem- 
ber of your household. Correctness of speech^ and uniform chastity in lan-p 
guage, are beautiful ornaments in children. They lay the foundation for high 
and ennobling principles. While they beget in the mind a disposition to excel 
in other amiable qualities^ a guard is thrown around every virtuous principle 
of the heart. Vicious conversation in children, if not checked, willj sooner or 
later, be followed by other vicious^ habits. Nor is this all. Children habituated 
k> filthy and obscene language are a walking contagion upon community, poi- 
soning and corrupting the minds of their associalM. Thus children brought up 
under correct habits are continually endangered by the poisonous corruptions 
of the vicious. Often district schools are infested with this fountain of ini- 
quity ; an evil to be deplored by every lover of virtue and good morals. How 
anxious should every one be to correct it. * Train up a child in the way he 
sliould ga' See to it, ye guardians of the young." — Exeter Messenger. 
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tributed to the constant and almost universal scandal and SLANDfiK, 
indulged in by PARENTS, throughout the length and breadth of 
our country ! Will parents think of this ? 

19. Let parents be more careful of the « GOOD NAME " of their 
neighbors, and their children will exercise reyerence for them, and for 
their neighhors also — not till then. Then children will be as re- 
spectful, and will show as much reverence as they did " when / was 
a boy !" 

20. Wheneyer a parent hears a neighbor speak ill of an absent 
person, it is his duty to request him to cease his dander ; particular* 
ly, if it be in the presence of his family. I was spending an evening 
with a friend, not many months since, when another friend of hi» 
came in. Soon he began to speak very ill (^, and slander another 
gentleman. My friend, in a very polite manner, endeavored to change 
the conversation. But, his friend was intent upon his round of slan- 
der. My friend then said to him, " Mr. , I will not pay rent for 

a house to hear any person slandered in. You must cease your slan- 
der^ or leave my house." His friend ceased. 

21. Parents should remember, that^ thus saith the Scriptures; 
" Speak not evil one of another, brethren." James, iv. 11; and, 
'^ The tongue is a fire, a world of iniquity." Do. iii. 6. 

22. Parents and teachers should impress deeply on the minds of 
their children and pupils, the baseness and exceedingly great wicked- 
ness of SLANDER, and never permit them to Bj^sk falsely, disrespect- 
fully, or otherwise ill of any one ; and, also- teach them, that if they 
can not conscientiously say any good of an absent pers(Hi, it is their 
xxuTT to say nothing. 

23. Another great cause of this depreciation, loss, or neglect of 
reverence on the part of children is to be found in the great want 
of CHARITY on the part of their parents. If a person is guilty 
of a fault or offence, it is expatiated on and magnified, as though the 
person accused had never done a good act in his or her life ! All 
this is wrong every way. This may have been the only wrong act, 
worthy of special censure, in the whole life of the guilty person ! What 
said our blessed Savior, i» relation to the faults of another ? '^ Her 
that is without sin among you, let niM first cast a stone at her." John 
viii. 7. Let the good acts which a child, lady, or gevileman may have 
done be spoken of, in the presence of our children and friends ; but, 
let their fraiUies^ their faults^ and their offences^ be spoken of^ if at 
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all, in terms of piiy^ sympathy, and CHAKITY. Then may we ex- 
pect our children to have rfv^rsnce. Let all parents and teacherisi 
remember, that, thus saith the Scriptures ; " Though I bestow all 
my goods to feed the poor, and though I give my body to be burnt, 
and have not CHARITY, it proJUetk me nothing." 1 Cor. xiii. 3. 

24. All parents and teachers should feel, and deeply feel that they 
are, to Usfidl extentj RESPONSIBLE for the moral and REuaiotis 
character of their children or pupils.* 

25. Let them often refer to, quote, or read suitable passages in 
the bible for the instruction and as examples for their' chUdren or 
pupils. They should explain to them, in the strongest and most 
convincing terms, that, every thing that is either good or desirable 
comes to us directly or indirectly through or by the influence^ inculca- 
tionSj or injunctions of the bible, and request them to read it atten- 
tively and ca/reftdly.i 



* " It is an imperative duty of parents and teachers to impress early on the 
young mind ike saiictions of religion. And that teacher is fulfilling his highest 
duty, who seizes favorable opportonities to imbue the young mind with reverence 
to the Supreme Being, with a sacred regard to his worship and the rewards of a 
future state. Upon the expansive benevolence and holy character of the Chri»* 
tian religion are founded the spirit of our social and political state ; and an edU" 
cation that leaves out this is essentially^ fatally defective. It may and should^ be 
taughtwUheut the inculcation of sectarian views : and though it must be princi* 
pally the work of parents and the ministers of religion, yet the teacher should 
not think himself absolved firom a share in thfe high duty^'^FYam an Address 
before the Westchester County^ (N. Y.), Teachers* Association^ 1846, by Albert 
Wells, A. M., Principal of the PeekskiU Academy. 

•\ " Let the pleasant and warm fireside be an emblem of the cheerful and sin- 
cere afiTection which circulates from bosom to bosom through the whole family; 
it is at the fireside the seeds of family peace and piety, or of family discord and 
impiety, are sown. Let nothing be said in this sacred little circle that is not 
charitable^ and chaste, and ptMre, and holy. Let the Bible always lie near at 
hand. Let the family Bible be the common property of the father and mother; 
but let every child who is old enough to read and to take care of a book, have 
his or her own Bible. Let every child take it in turn to read some portion of 
the Bible every day, in a sort of fkmily way, as a kind of intermediate family 
service. All of this will be easy, especially with the female part of the family, 
who are usually in doors. Does the history of the worid afifbrd an example 
of such a family fireside, around which there has been brought up a drunkard, 
a swearer, a Sabbath-breaker, or a lewd person ? I believe not." — Rev. Dr. Gar* 
DINER Spring. 

The following ResokUionf offered by Mr. James N. McEllioott, Chairman ef 
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26. Parents and teachers, the former more especially^ are RE- 
SPONSIBLE for the GOOD or bad influence exerted on the minds 
and characters of their children or pupils, by the books which they 
are permitted to read ; for, had books are infinitely worse, if possible, 
than bad associates. 

27. Let all parents and teachers remember, that, nothing can so 
r^ne, keep pure, and protect the morals of children and youth, par- 
ticularly young men, as the company, counsel, and friendship of virttir 
Otis LADIES. Their influence is immeasurably great. It follows them 
in all their paths — ^in weal and in wo. The influence of woman in 
every thing is alHmportant. The friendship of a virttious lady is 
pure, sincere, and inspiring, cheering the young man on in his course 
of good conduct, in his eflforts to do good ; and, to become a man 
among his fellow-men. It is, therefore, the interest as well as duty 
of every lad, youth, or young man to secure the society, good will, and 
friendship of ladies as a protection from every thing that is had or de- 
grading. It is scarcely possible, for any youth or young man to be 
guilty of any very had conduct, who seeks the society and has the con- 
fidence and friendship of respedahle and virtuous females. On the 
contrary, I have never known a young man who was prosperous in 
business or had arrived at any eminence in life or station, if he did 
not have the counsel, injluence, and friendship of estimable and worthy 
ladies. The lad, yovih, young m>an, or adult who speaks disrespect- 
fidly of the ladies, and shuns the society of worthy females, is a 
dangerous person in society. ' Never confide in such a one as a 



the Committee on the use of the Bible in Schools, was adopted by the New Yore 
State Teachers' AseIociation, at Utica, Aug., 1846, [" with only one dissenting 
voice."] 

" Resolved, 

That, in every school, prominent use ought, in some way, to be made of 
the Holy Scriptures, as a means of MORAL instruction ; and that, in the 
opinion of this Association, no method of so doing is less liable to objection than 
that of reverently reading, without note qr comment, suitable passages there- 
from, as the opening exercise of each school day." 

The following ResoVuiion was adopted by the Albany County Teachers' Insti- 
tute, at RenssetaervUle, April, 1847. 
** Resolved, 

That we regard the Bible as the greatest source of wisdom and knowl- 
edge J and we, therefore, recommend the daily reading of it in our schools. " 
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FRIEND ! What ever the exterior may be, he has a wicked and corrupt 
heart! 1 Let every young man remember th&t fact. 



GONGIiUDING REMARKS. 

I. The teacher has an arduous and highly RESPONSIBLE pro- 
fession and station in society. He has to do with mind — purely. 
His is a noble, a heavenly task. All other professions have to do 
with the pr^udiceSj the toUl unsubdtbed^ the obstinate^ the uncidtivatedy 
the unrefirved. The one, with the tender and plastic mind of childhood, 
which, like the modest lily, yields to the ^erUlest breeze of the soft 
air. The other, with the obstinate and self-willed mind, which, like the 
stubborn oak, whose upright and sturdy form bends not before the 
gentle breeze or the hurricane in its fury, is upheaved from its bed, 
and is laid prostrate on the earth before it will bend or yield I 

II. What is more delightful than the school-room ! The smile of 
innocence is there, in all its loveliness and purity ! The child, fresh 
and pure from the hands of its Maker, with anxious looks, longing 
desires, and beaming countenance, is there! Human beings are 
there, bearing the impress, and foreshadowing the fact, that, they are 
made in the image of God. 

III. What can so much endear soul to soul, and awaken the 
loveliest and the purest affections, as the communication of knowl- 
edge! The child, drinking in, as it were, from the fountain of 
knowledge, opened by the teacher, must be ever grateful. 

IV. I am happy, yea, thrice happy, that my profession frequently 
calls me to the school-room — there to meet the smUes, to see the cheer- 
fid countenances of children; and, to hear the music of infantile 
VOICES — the only approximate ANrrrYPE or foeetaste of heaven. 
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A Circular letter, of which the following is a copy, has been 
sent to gentlemen, indifferent parts of our country, who are 
^gaged in teaching, and in other various professions and 
occupations, from whom a large number of answers have been 
received. From those which I have considered appropriate, 
and the contents of which I have deemed releyant to the great 
objects which I have in view in the publication of this work, I 
have selected the following. 

In some of these, it will be seen, eientimentd are avowed 
somewhat at variance with those contained in the body of the 
wcKrk. Still, I have not deemed it necessary or important to 
withhold the publication of them, as there breathes a spirit of 
kindness and liberality in them. 

I regret that, owing to the lateness of the time in which the 
Circular was issued, many, no doubt, have not had an oppor- 
tunity to answer. Should any additional letters, be received, 
peculiarly (sppropriate in their character, they may be in- 
serted in the next edition, if the public should^ perchance, call 
for it. L. c. 



New York, March, 1847. 
Sir, 

I am preparing a work for publication, on the subject of " Corporal Pun- 
ishment as a means of Moral Discipline^ in ^Families and Schools." 
In the publication of this work, I have three great objects in view, viz. : 

1. To call the attention of parents and teachera to the great evils of the syfr- 
tem, as now administered, so that, if possible, they may, at least, lessen^ if not 
entirely abolish, the use of the rod. 

2. To propose substitutes,/or, and preventives of the use of the rod. . 

3. To endeavor to limit its use wholly to extreme cases of twZ/itZ, deliberate, 
and mdlicioiis disobedience, as the tdtiiTUUvm or last Resort oiily. 

Your opinion on any one or all of the preceding points, or of the subject gen- 
erally, expressed in as brief a manner as the nature of the subject will admit, 
forwarded to me, bymaU^ as early as possible, so as to be published in an Ap- 
pendix to my work, will much oblige, 

Yours very respectfully, Lyman Cobb. 
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From Ron* R* Hyde "Walnvorth, Clianeellor itt the State of N* York* 

Saratoga Springs, 14 AprU, 1847. 
Dear Sir: 

I have long been persuaded that corporal punishment, as a means 
of moral discipline, as such punishment is generally administered in 
families and schools, is pernicious in its tendency. It frequentTy 
has the effect to harden the offending child, and to lead him to con- 
sider those he should be taught to love, honor, and obey, as tyran- 
nical and oppressive. While I hold to the doctrine that parents and 
teachers should insist upon unconditional sttbmission to all their 
reasonable commands by their children or pupils, corporal punish- 
ment can seldom be necessary if the parent or teacher is properly 
instructed in his duty. It should, therefore, only be resorted to in 
eitreme cases ; and as the last remedy to correct deliberate and ma- 
licious or perverse disobedience to lawful and reasonable commands, 
and after all milder means have failed. 

Yours, with respect, 
Mr. Lyman Cobb. R. H. WALWORTH. 



Front Ira Maylie-vri Elsq*9 Saperintemdent of Public Instruction in. 

tli.e State of Mlcblgan.. 

Office of Su/perirUendeTut of PMic Instruction^ ) 

Mmroe, April % 1847. S 
Dear Sir : 

I am happy to learn from your letter of March 18, that your long 
contemplated work on " Corporal Punishment as a means of Moral 
Discipline in Families and Schools," is soon to be published. A 
well-written treatise on that subject is a desideratum. The publication 
and extensive circulation of such a work would, in my opinion, do 
more at this time to advance the interests of education, than the 
appearance of a treatise, however well executed, on any other subject 
within the range of educational science. 

The whole man should be educated; not the intellectual powers 
merely. Intellectual and physical education have received more at- 
tention recently than formerly. So has moral education. But on the 
two former of these subjects a sounder theory has been inculcated, 
and a more consistent practice prevails than upon the latter. 

That " man is prone to extremes " has become a proverb. The 
friends of education, and even practical educators are not exempt 
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from this tendency. Formerly corporal punishment was In very 
general use as a means oi physical coercian, not to say of moral disci- 
pline. Latterly, in educational conventions, K^d elsewhere, there 
have not been wanting men who l^bor zealously and eloquently to 
characterize the use of corporal punishment, under any circumstances 
whatever, as a relic of barbarism, and who denounce the teacher that 
would resort to it in extreme cases only, as unfit to govern, and un- 
worthy of a reputable standing in his profession. This, in my 
opinion, is the opposite, though perhaps the more amiable extreme. 

A teacher, to govern a school successfully, must be enthroned in 
the affections of his pupils. In order to this he must convince ihem 
that he is their affectionate, Sympathizing, true friend. In a word, 
HE MUST BE THEIR FRIEND. He will then rarely find much difficulty 
in governing by moral suasion. In case of " wilful, deliberate, and 
malicious disobedience," when moral suasion proves ineffectual, or is 
too tardy in its operations, it is admissible, in my judgment, to in- 
flict corporal punishment as a dernier resort. But it should then be 
administered in harmony with the principles of moral suasion. In- 
stead of depending entirely upon corporal punishment in any case, 
the teacher should resort to it, when necessary, as an aid to moral 
suasion, when that alone fails to secure sufficiently prompt obedience. 
If used in this manner, it may, and doubtless will, in many instan- 
ces, prove serviceable. But its too frequent use is produqti^ of much 
evil, and little or no good. Especially is this true when adminis- 
tered in a bad spirit, as it no doubt, in the majority of cases, is. 

Hoping to see your forthcoming work soon, and wishing you every 
possible success in your unremitting and invaluable labors in the 
cause of popular education, I remain, dear sir. 

Very truly yours, 
Lyman Cobb, A.M., f lEA MAYHEW. 

New York 



From S. !«• HolmeSy Bgq*, General Deputy Superintendent of Com* 

mon Scbools in th)t State of Hfe-w Tdrk* 

Secretary's Office, Department of Common Schools, ) 

Albany, April 14, 1847. ) -^ 

Dear Sir: 

Your Circular, requesting my opinion on the subject of " Corporal 
Punishment, as a means of Moral Discipline, in Families and Schools," 
has just been recdived. 
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If " the heart of man " were not " deceitful above all things and 
desperately wicked," I could believe, that moral masion, alone, both 
with the young and the old, might, in all cases, prove a sufficient 
means of moral discipline. Kindness, in the proper government of 
Families and Schools, may effect much ; affectionate treatment, 
more ; but coercion, so expressly sanctioned and enjoined by Inspi- 
ration, will, at times, be found altogether indispensable. 
;» But corporal punishment should be resorted to, in extreme cases 

/)nly. It is, indeed, " foj: ihefooVs back " alone, that the " rod " w^ 
designed ; and it is, therefore, on those, exclusively, who have become 
fooU in wickedness^ that its use is either necessary or justifiable. 

Yours, very respectfully, S, L. HOLMES, 
Lyman Cobb, Esq. I Deputy SupH. Com. Schools. 

New York. 



From Prof* Jahxk Griscomi, Aatbor of se-veral Worlcg, and formerlsr 
'^ Associate Principal of tlic N cvr Torlc IMsli Soliool* 

Bmlington, (N. J.), 3mo. 24th, 1847. 
Esteemed Friend: 

I approve altogether of thy design of endeavoring to enlighten 
the minds of teachers, in relation to the moral discipline of their 
schools. It is a subject of vast importance, viewed in its connexion 
with the tone and dispositions of people towards each other in human 
society. 

The use of the rod as the almost alone corrective of the wayward- 
ness and ill-humors of children, has been so much the rule and prin- 
oiple established by. common usage as to render a proposal to aban- 
don it, to be considered as a violation of common sense. 

That the spirit of the gi^spel, however, when fairly and faithfully 
infused into the heart of man, will prove to be a fountain of reme- 
dies for the difficulties of school government, as well as of domestic 
government, I am abundantly convinced. 

The more a teacher acquires a love for his pupils, regarding them 
all as fellow-heirs with hi^nself of the same j^orious hope of salvation, 
the more will he find his authority established on a surer foundfation 
than that of fear. 

Just in proportion as the Bible becomes The Book of families and 
individuals, will be the ascendency of mild and humane principles in 
the exercise of parental and preceptorial influence. -^ 
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It accords well with the experience of many of the teachers of my 
acquaintance as well as with my own, that the habitual exercise of loye 
and affection for their pupils has been the agent l^y which the neces- 
sity of the rod has been suspended for long periods of time. 

So great is the difference of temper and temperament among teaoh- 
ohers as well as pupils, we must expect to find that while it is not easy 
for some to govern without corporal inflictions, it is comparatively 
easy for others. 

Entire self-government in the parent and teacher is the corner- 
stone of good and pleasant discipline in families and schools. 

It is not, however, to be denied that when parents and teachers are 
in perfect possession of self-control, they may inflict corporal punish- 
ment upon an extremely obstinate and refractory child with decided 
benefit to its mind add morals. 

But it is essential, probably, to this success, that other remedies 
should have been previously resorted to and failed, and thus a con- 
viction of its delinquency be impressed upon the mind of the child. 

I remember one or more instances, when a child, of having, after a 
well merited flagellation from my father, felt a glow of regard for 
him, far beyond what I had enjoyed while in a state of rebellious feel- 
ing. This favorable change of temper and evident increase of love 
in the pupil I have often perceived as a teacher. 

,Tet the remedy is almost always hazardous, and should not be re- 
sorted to ttntil other appliances have been nearly exhausted. 

The want of time, on the part of the teacher, to dwell long and 
patiently with the refractory is generally the most reasonable excuse 
for applying summary chastisement But the value of patience and 
mildness combined with firmness is rarely estimated adeording to 
their worth. 

It would be doing, I am persuaded, very great service to teachers, 
especially to the inexperienced, to point out to them in conformity 
to thy plan, " substitutes for and preventives of the use of the rod." 

If any of these remiMrks can afford a hint of the least benefit to thy 
plan, it will give satisfaction to thy assured and well-wishing friend. 

Lyman Cobb. JOHN GRISOOM. 
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Prom Salem Toiirni A, M., Autl&or of se-veral popular Sobool Booloi* 

Lyman Cobb, A. M. : 

Dear Sir, — Your Circular, relative to corporal punishment^ came to 
hand this day. In presenting a treatise on the topics therein named, 
you have my hearty approval. It is a subject that requires great 
experience. Such, however, has been the wide field of your observa- 
tion, and such your acquaintance with human nature, that I enter- 
tain no doubt your volume will prove an invaluable directory, in 
securing a judicious and wholesome course of discipline. I fully con- 
cur in your proposed reform. I have heard the substance of each 
point discussed in five different States, and seen the vote taken by at 
least 3000 teachers, at different times, and should judge, in the ag- 
gregate, about 19 in every 20 concurred, not only in the importance, 
but practicability of what you now propose. Parents and teachers need 
jtbst such a work. Very respectfully yours, &c., 

Aur<yra, March 22^ \U7. S. TOWN. 



FroHi Hon* Millard Fillmorey late Member of Congpress* 

Buffalo, April 16, 1847. 
Dear Sir: 

I am much gratified to learn, that you are engaged in preparing a 
work for publication, on the subject of corporal punishment, as a 
means of moral discipline in families and schools. 

I have long been convinced, that appeals to reason and affection 
are far better for the government of children, than the brutal inflic- 
tion of corporal punishment. That there may be extreme cases 
where this vs necessary, if not indispensable, I can not doubt. But 
capital punishments for adults, and corporal punishments for chil- 
dren, should be reserved for extreme cases only. The former can 
only be justified where the culprit is beyond the hope of reformation 
and dangerous to society; and the latter, when all milder means 
have failed to produce obedience. But such cases rarely occur with 
the young. 

Corporal punishment debases our nature, blunts the finer feelings 
of our sensibility, and destroys that maijjy pride and desire of emu- 
lation which are the great stimulants to correct deportment and 
noble exertion. But appeals to the intellect and the affections serve 
to elevate and ennoble human nature, and |o exalt the moral character ; 
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and that child must be wicked and perverse indeed, if neither hia 
head nor his heart can be influenced by reason or love. 

That your laudable efforts in this good cause may be crowned with 
success, is the sincere wish of Your friend and fellow-citizen, 
Lyman Cobb, Esq. MILLARD FILLMORE. 



From Judf^e Hannitondy a popular 'vvTlter* 

Cherry Valley, April 17, 1847. 
Dear Sir : 

I received on the 2d instant, your letter, stating that you were 
" preparing a work for publication on the subject of corporal punish- 
ment, as a means of moral discipline in families and schools." 

That great evils have resulted from the infliction of corporal pun- 
ishment in families, as well as schools, I do not doubt : and if you 
can present any views, which will tend to diminish those evils, you 
will confer a great benefit on community, in addition to the benefits 
we are now deriving from your labors. Although I am not persua- 
ded myself that this species of punishment can be wholly abolished 
with safety, I do believe that " substitutes " and " preventives " 
may be suggested, which in most cases, will enable a judicious pa- 
rent or teacher to avoid the use of the rod. 

Corporal punishment seems unsuitable to the dignity of man, a^ 
man ; and every person, who entertains a proper respect for our com- 
mon nature, must ardently desire its abolition. 

The subject is important, and I know of no individual in whose 
hands ample justice is more likely to be done to it than in yours. 

I am, with great respect, 

Your obed't servant, 
Lyman Cobb, Esq. JABEZ D. HAMMOND. 



From Rev. Jaeob Abbott, autbor of se-veral -vrorlcsy and Principal 

of tbe Mount Vernon Scbool for Boys. 

New York, March 23, 1847. 
Mr. Cobb: 

Dear Sir. — I am very glad to hear that you propose giving your 
views on the subject of corporal punishment in schools, to the public. 

I have had considerable experience in the management of schools, 
both male and female. My opinion on the whole subject is, that the 
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question how far a teacher feels the necessity of resorting to physi 
cal force to maintain his authority, depends upon his possessing or 
not possessing, the higher qualities of an intellectual and moral su- 
periority on which to base it. Of course if his intellect and his 
heart do not furnis!\ him with the means of ascendency, he has noth- 
ing left but his arm, and he must govern with that, or not at all. 

I think, however, that corporal punishment ought to be limited to 
" extreme cases of wilful^ deliberate^ and malicious disobedience, as the 
tdtimatum, or last resort (mZy," and that those teachers who have not 
sufficient moral and intellectual ascendency to govern their schools 
with this restriction as to corporal punishment ought to engage in 
some other occupation. 

I heard a prominent teacher,— one who had charge of a large 
school, — say, one day, triumphantly, that he had flogged twelve boys 
that day, in one cla«s, for not knowing the difference between mor' 
tality and morality. It had been a part of their lesson to learn the 
difference between those words, and he began at the head of the 
class, and flogged all whom he found unprepared to explain the dis- 
tinction. I can not think that this is a proper principle to proceed 
upon, in cultivating the minds of the young ; and if a teacher finds 
himself under the necessity of relying on such physical force, as an 
habitual stimulus to study, he does not possess the requisite qualifi- 
cations for the education of mind^ — and that mind ought, consequent- 
ly, not to be intrusted to his care. 

I am, very truly, yours, 

JACOB ABBOTT. 



From Rev. Dr* Samuel Hanson Cox. 

Rtbsurban^ Brooklyn^ N. York, March 31, 1847. 
Dear Sir : 

In reply to your request for my opinion, " on the subject of corpo- 
ral punishment, as a means of moral discipline in families and schools,'^ 
I may say, in reference to the three objects or propositions you an- 
nounce in your forthcoming treatise, generally, that I fully accord 
with your views, so far as I understand them, as expressed in those 
propositions themselves. 

Corporal punishment, in such communities, ought to be like cap- 
ital punishment in the State, ultimo ratio legum^ the last argument 
of the laws. I do not think it ought to be wholly excluded or abol- 
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ished. Oar children are not seraphs or saints, ordinarily, but sin- 
ners. Any system or theory founded on the assumption of the nat- 
ural moral excellence or social perfectibility of man, is, I am convin- 
ced, worse than Utopian and destined to dishonor. 

Laws are few in heaven, because there the inhabitants are all holy 
and good ; and on earth, the law is not made for a righteous man, but for 
the lawless and disobedient. (1 Tim. 1 : 8. 9. 10. 11.) Hence, as in a 
school or family there are sometimes one or more offenders whom 
softer and gentler means can not influence or control, the necessary 
ulterior measures must be anticipated in the code of laws for its gov- 
ernment ; or, the consequences are worse. 

A dissolution of all bonds ensues; 

The curbs invented for the mulish mouth 

Of headstrong 3routh, are broken ; bars and bolts 

Grow rusty by disuse ; and massy gates 

Forget their office, opening with a touch; 

Till gowns at length are found mere masquerade, 

The tassePd cap and the spruce band a jest, 

A mockery of the world ! 

While this I hold, however, I am quite as decisive in favor of all 
wise anterior and preventive appliances in the nurture and govern- 
ment of youth. Kindness, gravity, uniformity, impartiality, suitable 
instruction, religious sanction, and biblical influence, and these wise- 
ly attempered and applied, would render the instances generally 
rare, in which severity must be invoked. 

Beside, when necessary, the time, the manner, the motive, the 
form, and the degree of it, are considerations of prime importance. 
When these are overdone or outraged, I must say, the sterner disci- 
pline ought to be reserved for the master, the avenger of the nation's 
and the church's hope. 

" The nurture of her youth, her dearest pledge !" 

To see an ignorant tyrant, a sciolist of a country schoolmaster, 
using the rod as his only medicament, passionately brandishing that 
birchen sceptre of his despotism and his pedantry and vulgar spite. 
Oh ! it is a scene of horror, worthy of being exploded with the thunder 
of heaven! 

The want of wise, good, and mature scholars, making teaching their 
professional employment for life, is a great evil, I think, in our country. 
Another is — that the profession is not duly appreciated, not adequate- 
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ly honored, not properly rewarded ! The desideratum is — a cheap 
teacher ; and such a one, aHiong stragglers, is easy to be found, who 
will flog thoroughly — teach what he never thoroughly learned — and 

oharge ^very moderately, for spoiling and bruising our children, 

in body, soiU, arid spirit ! 

Physical force applied commonly and liberally, is a signal of bar- 
barism. A respectable English writer, gives us this illustration in 
reference to the Chinese, the sublime subjects of the Celestial Em- 
pire: 

" The grand panacea, however, after all, is the rod. The general 
application of this vigorous instrument of administration is by no 
means confined to China, but it embraces, without exception, every 
country of the East, from Japan to Bengal, including about five 
hundred millions of people, or more than half the human race. 
There the rod, under its various appellations of bamboo cane, cudgel 
or birch, is actively at work from morning till night, and afterward 
from night till morning. The grand patriarch canes his first minis- 
ter; the prime minister canes the secretary of state; he admonishes 
the lords of the treasury by belaboring their backs ; these enforce 
their orders to the first lord of the admiralty by applying what is 
equal to a cat-o'-nine-tails. Generals cane field officers, and field 
officers the captains and subalterns. Of course, the common soldiers 
of the celestial army are caned ad libitum by every body. Then hus- 
bands cane their wives, and wives their children. In short, China 
may be truly described as a well-flogged nation*" 

On the whole, I am desirous that our countrymen should be wise 
disciplinarians, and our precious youth formed for excellence accord- 
ing to the wisdom and the will of God. Nothing barbarous, noth- 
ing cruel, nothing oppressive, ought to be found among us or our in- 
stitutions. Few laws, those reasonable, and always executed, ought 
to be our way. The child should be taught that his good is our ob- 
ject — that we love him, and hence that we correct his faults. He 
should be made to see and feel the necessity of order, obedience, and 
self-government. In this way God will bless our exertions, and 
make our children by adoption his own. Happy is thai people, thai is 
in such a case : yea^ ha/ppy is that people whose God is the Lord. 

Very respectfully, yours, 

SAMUEL HANSON COX. 

Ltman Cobb, Esq., New York. 
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From Prof* George R. Perldng, Autl&or of several Matlieiniatteal 

'vrorks. 

State Normal School, Albany, April 1st, 1847 
Dear Sir: 

I received your Circular of March 17th. In reply to which I 
would say, that, 

A work judiciously prepared on the subject you propose, can not 
fail of being of great aid to all engaged in teaching and training the 
young. 

I think your views, as expressed in your Circular, are correct, and 
of practical application. Very respectfully yours. 

To Lyman Cobb, A. M. ) GEO. R. PERKINS. 

New York city. 



From tbe Hon* Henry R. Schoolcraft, Antbor of several -vrorks* 

Washington, April 7th, 1847. 
Dear Sir : 

Yours of the 17th of March is received. "Spare the rod, and 
spoil the child," is a maxim which, in my opinion, comes to bear only, 
when all proper moral and mental means have been, in vain, exhaust- 
ed. No child should, I think, ever be punished for an offence, which 
was not designed, nor for any ofTence, or neglect designed, which has 
been, subsequently, repented of, and pardon asked The whole mor- 
al law stands on this ground. The civil code is more severe, and 
awards punishment, according to the offence done — ^^ An eye for an 
eye, and a tooth for a tooth ;" but its rigor is, practically, mitigated 
by condemning no one, for an offence not designed. Should a scho<d- 
master be more severe than a civil or criminal judge ? Should a 
teacher affect higher principles* of justice than the Savior of men % 
Must children, at a tender age, when the faculties of reason and re- 
flection are not fully developed, or scarcely developed at all, be ruled 
by rods instead of reasons ? Are the buoyancy of youth, and the 
thoughtlessness of childhood to be broken down by hickory instead 
of humanity ? 

Do you ask me, therefore, whether I would take away the rod, as 
an ultimatum ? I answer, no ! I see no good cause for removing 
the rod out of our schools, nor have I ever observed frequent occa- 
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fdons, or much reason, for its being used. In most cases, it is the 
teacher^ and not the child, who should be punished. 

Yours respectfully, 
HENEY E. SCHOOLCEAFT. 
Ma. Lyman Cobb, New York, 



From Albert lVell«, A. ]II*i Prliieipal of tlie Peelcslcill Aoademjr* 

PeekshU, April 26th, 1847. 
Mr. Lyman Cobb : 

Dear Sir. — I have received your note, requesting my opinion on 
the subject of '^ Corporal punishment as a means of moral discipline, 
in families and schools." 

I believe that under favorable circumstances, where there are few 
causes to tempt or irritate, and parents are such as they should be, 
corporal punishment is unnecessary. 

Where it is necessary, it is rendered so by injudicious, faulty, or 
negligent conduct of the natural guardians of the young. On the 
whole, the education received at home is preferable to any other, 
and this will improve with the moral and intellectual progress of 
each succeeding generation. Yet perhaps in no one particular is 
society so deficient, as in the general unfitness or neglect of parents 
to rear their offspring such as they should be. It is an evil that it 
is difficult to correct, and that tends to perpetuate itself. 

Few cases occur in school in which a teacher of the right character 
can not succeed in governing without the infliction of the rod. In 
the present state of things, however, I have no hesitation in saying 
that it should be retamed, only as a last resort. But the intelligent 
preceptor will be able, in almost every case, to trace its necessity to 
causes in the domestic circle. 

I have thus ^ven you the residt of many years' experience on this 
subject, without entering into a detail of reasons for my conclusions, 
which would render this letter too prolix ; or of substitutes for coer- 
cion, which may be varied indefinitely with the circumstances of each 
case, and the ingenuity of each teacher. 

I am, very respectfully yours, &c., 

ALBEET WELLa 
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Fram Dr. David M. Reesei formerly- Superintendent of Sobeola in 

tile City and County- of New Torlc* 

Dear Sir : 

In reply to y«mr Circular, politely sent me, soliciting my opinion 
upon the three points therein named, in relation to ^^ Corporal pun- 
ishment as a means of moral discipline in families and schools," I 
would briefly say, that I regard your proposed work with a high 
degree of interest, in view of the great -practical importance of the 
subject, and especially in view of your knowledge and experience, ac- 
quired by so long fEimiliarity with the business oi education, and 
which, in my judgment, will entitle your forthcoming book to the 
respect and confidence of the public. 

During my brief experience in the superintendency of the common 
schools of the city and county of New York, I had occasion to bear 
my official testimony that in some of the schools " corporal punish- 
ment was employed to a reprehensible extent, and with most blame- 
worthy frequency." To which, in one of my reports to the Secretary 
of State, the following sentiments were expressed, nor have I since 
seen any occasion to change or even modify them. 

" I have uniformly observed that, in those schools, the tead^rs of -which are 
justly complained o[ for severity in the infiictioQ of stripes, there has been ac- 
companying evidence of incompetency on the part of such teachers, both mental 
and moral. Hence in those schools, in which there are the best qualified teach- 
ers, while there is the least employment of punishments of any kind, superior 
discipline is apparent, together with greater improvement on the part of the 
scholars. Indeed, I am strongly inclined ta doubt the nK»ral qualifications of 
any teacher, who can not govern his school without inflicting bodily pain upon 
his pupils, or who can ever do so without himself suffering pain enough to de- 
ter him from its frequent infliction. Fbr though I would not have the sch(^ars 
notified that the teacher is absolutely prohibited from the use of the rod, yet I 
am persuaded that such a punishment ought to be restricted within very narrow 
limits, and only resorted to in extreme cases. Moreover, every instance of 
corporal punishment should be required to be entered upon the school journals, 
for the inspection and criticism of the proper officers exercising supervision 
over the schools." 

These opinions were thus officially expressed, Jan. Ist, 1845, uad 
were founded on the observations then made. I enclose you there- 
fore for comparison, the following extract from the report to the 
State Department, one year later, viz^ Jan. 1st, 1846. 

" Before concluding my report, there is one aspect in which a manifest im- 
provement has been effected during the 3rear, in all classes of schools in the 
county, to which I can not forbear ta allude. A simultaneous attempt has been 
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made by the teachers generally, to remove from our common schools all just 
caase of complaint for the frequency or severity of corporal punishment, here- 
tofore alleged as a defect in our system. The extent to which the use of the 
rod as a means of discipline may safely be dispensed wiih in schools, and the 
potent influence of moral suasion as a substitute therefor, have both been un- 
dergoing an investigation here by practical teachers, and the results can not 
fail to be salutary and useful. In many schools, the teachers and their pupils 
have unitedly entered into a covenant and agreement that for a week or a 
month at a time, the rod may be locked up in the desk, the scholars by a unan- 
imous and formal vote, stipulating, that on their part, there shall be no breach 
of order, neglect of duty, or offence against the rules of the school which shall 
merit punishment; and the teacher expressing his confidence in them by sub- 
mitting it to them whether they will relieve him from the painful necessity of 
inflicting corporal punishment, to which he is averse, by resolving collectively 
and individually not to deserve it. The effect of such a compact and treaty, 
between teachers and pupils has been most happy, so that in very many of the 
■schools the occasions for the use of the rod are exceedingly rare, and in a num- 
ber of them no corporal punishment of any kind has been resorted to during 
the past year. 

" The Teachers' Institute, which has been formed in this county during the 
year, has for months past been considering and discussing this subject, and 
though that body by a nearly unanimous voice, have expressed themselves 
adverse to the extreme opinions of those who would * abolish all corporal pun- 
ishment in schools, as wrong in principle, and useless or mischievous in prac- 
tice,' yet with nearly equal unanimity they would restrict the use of the rod, as 
a means of discipline in schools, to the few cases in which moral means have 
been ineffectually tried. Against the frequent or. severe infliction of corporal 
punishment all are arrayed, and they seem only to insist that as a dernier re- 
sort, in incorrigible cases, the teacher should be invested with authority to em- 
ploy the rod in his discretion. Such instances they admit to be rare, and gen- 
erally in boys' schools, where there has been an absence of parental restraint 
or domestic government^ and in these practical men seemed to concur &at 
experience had shown it to be a duty to such children, to bring them to disci- 
pline by corporal punishment, they being, until thus subdued, inaccessible to 
any moral influences or motives. In such examples they allege that to * spare 
the rod is to spoil the child.' 

" The opinion seemed to be universal, that in the female schools, and in the 
primary and infant schools of both sexes, all corporal punishment might be 
dispensed with, and ought to be prohibited; on the principle that children under 
eight years of age, and girls at any age, may be governed without any other 
than moral means of discipline, by judicious female teachers. My observation 
has confirmed the propriety of this judgment, and I am happy in believing that 
in the most of our female and primary schools we have such teachers, and such 
means of discipline exclusively. Nor to my knowledge, has any instance of 
undue severity occurred in the use of the rod during the year in any of the 
schools of this county, though I have personally investigated every case com- 
plained of, without discovering just reason for censuring the teacher, but on the 
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contrary, inquiry has resulted in dismissing the complaint, with the consent of 
all parties." 

If these extracts from my official docnments may not aid you in 
the laudable efforts you are making at a reform of the popular creed 
and practice on this subject, they will at least indicate with sufficient 
distinctness my opinion on the several topics named in your Circu- 
lar. With the assurance of my high respect, 

Believe me yours, truly, , 

New Y&rk, April 24, 1847. D. M. REESE. 



From Prof. IVllllam Russell) Autbor of several Scl&ool Boolui. 

Brooklyn^ April 2nd, 1847. 
Dear Sm : 

In answer to your note of the 1 7th March, regarding the subject 
of your forthcoming work, I would say that it would afford me much 
pleasure to communicate with you, on a point so important to the 
progress of improvement in instruction, and so interesting to all 
teachers. But, to enable me to explain my views of it, I should 
need much more time than I can, at present^ command, and more 
space, probably, than would ,be consistent with your arrangement for 
the press. I can only offer you a remark on two prominent facts, 
mutually conceded as such, by the advocates and the opponents of 
corporal punishment. 

1. It is admitted that a frequent resort to castigation tends to 
blunt the ingenuous susceptibility of youth, to harden the heart, and 
brutalize the character, as well as sink it into conscious degradation. 
Humanity and wisdom alike forbid such modes of discipline as tend 
to sear rather than to quicken the conscience. A calm, self-possessed, 
and reflecting mind, alone, can decide how often personal severities 
can be safely or beneficially inflicted on transgressors. The mo- 
mentary emotions of the governing party, can never be justly adopted 
as the rule of action in administering penalties. 

Nor is the case much bettered when care is taken to guard against 
ebullitions of impulsive or impetuous feeling, on the part of the 
teacher, by adopting a uniform rule of assigning a flxed amount of 
penalty to every gradation of fault. In some European schools, this 
practice, while it maintains external order, and even keeps alive, in 
a rude form, the sense of justice, tends, — as is well known by ob- 
servers, — ^to create a certain servile willingness to endure punish- 
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ment, in the spirit of a false manliness, and to keep the effect of 
penal infliction from penetrating to the heart, and inducing penitence 
and reformation. 

The question of frequency, as regards punishment, must ever re- 
vert to the judgment or temper of the teacher. What is needed, 
then, in the way of restraint, is not so much the adoption of a certain 
theory on the subject, or any reference to a dread of popular odium, 
as that high tone of personal character, which springs from the pro- 
fbundest principle, and renders a man as incapable of striking an 
unmerited blow as of committing an act of theft. 

2. It is generally conceded, even by the opponents of the rod, that 
in cases in which a teacher is called to govern the vicious children 
of vicious parents, and immediate penalties are required for the 
maintenance of order or the suppression of gross vice, a resort to 
corporal pains and penalties, is sometimes necessary. The only sure 
and unfailing preventive, in such circumstances, is obviously the 
moral reformation of parents and consequently of their children. 
Here, one moment's inquiry will be sufficient to disclose one obvious 
source of prevailing evils. We send our children to school, for 
five or six hours a day, to be drilled intellectually. But we do not 
assign one moment to the cultivation of their hearts, or the moulding 
of their dispositions, — an affair of vastly higher moment than any 
mental accomplishment. 

If your limits will admit a few sentences more, I should like to 
^Diter an individual protest against a sentiment implied in the custom- 
ary modes of expression about the rod, as '' a last resort." Such 
language tends to make youth regard physical pain as the greatest 
and worst of evils. The thought of pain or displeasure caused to a 
parent or a teacher, should be something infinitely more painful to 
the young mind than any bodily pain. But it never can be such, 
while teachers and parents continue to speak of castigation as a last 
resort, — as the worst of penalties. 

It would be difficult to tell by which of two popular expedients 
most characters are ruined, — ^whether by bribes to virtue, in the 
shape of candy, — a vile appeal to the animal propensities of children, — 
or by appeals to fear, — the lowest passion of their nature, — ^in the 
form of threats and chastisement. The senses are, in both cases, 
held up as the grand court of appeals, in all matters of moral influ- 
ence and discipline. 
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The true time and place for the rod, are the unreasoning age of 
early childhood, and the tender hands of the mother. The child 
under six years of age, may be easily and properly overawed, calmed, 
and corrected by such means. The fitful feelings of childhood may 
very naturally require, at times, such aid. But when the age of 
reason, and refleetion, and self-government is come, human nature 
calls for other methods of management. The alleged necessity of 
resorting to the rod in school, is commonly the result of the absence 
of regulated authority at home. 

The only rational hope of better modes of government, at home 
and at school, alike, lies in the wider diffusion of such sentiments as 
tend to secure a higher standard of duty and of action among all the 
three parties concerned in this affair, — the parent, the teacher, and 
the child. 

Your book, sir, will, I hope, contribute effectually to this result. 

Yours with esteem, 

WILLIAM RUSSELL. 



From the Rev. Mr* Gallandety Principal of the Deaf and Dumb A»y» 
lum) at Hartford) and Author of seireral School and other Boolui* 

Ha/rtfordj April 13th, 1847. 
My Dear Sir : 

Your notes of March 17th, and April 10th, are before me. 

I regret that the state of my health and many pressing engage- 
ments, prevent me from giving you my views on the subject of cor- 
poral punishment. I can only say, in general, that I do not think 
that the right and expediency of inflicting it, in certain supposable, 
and probably yet actually occurring cases, in families and schools, 
ought to be given up. At the same time, I would use it only as the 
last resort, when other means had evidently failed. The spirit arid 
manner in which it is used, ought to be most wisely and carefully 
regarded. Otherwise, it is but an instrument of evil 

There are no by-laws, or school regulations on the subject of cor- 
poral punishment in the public schools in this city. The matter is 
left to the discretion of the principals and teachers of these schools, 
subject, of course, to the inspection and supervision of the School 
Committee. I understand that the principals of these schools, and 
the teachers, hold very much to the views which I have above ex- 
pressed, and that there is found to be much less occasion for corpo- 
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ral punishment than there was formerly. I am so informed by Mr. 
Gallup, the distinguished Principal of the Central School. He 
would not entirely give it up, but uses it, in cases of necessity, with 
however great care as to the spirit, manner, and place of inflicting it. 

Yours respectfully, 

T. H. GALLAUDET. 
Mr. Ltkan Cobb. 



From tbe Rev* BIr. Seam, ot "Svwtun. Centre, (Mass.) 

Newton Centre^ April 3d, 1847. 
Mr. L. Cobb, 

Dear Sir: — In reply to the inquiries proposed in your Circular of 
March 23d, I would say briefly, and as the result of much reflection, that 
in my opinion, the rod, as a means of discipline, has always been, and 
still is used in an injurious manner, and to an unreasonable extent. 
That its use should be limited to extreme cases of intentional wrong, 
is, as it seems to me, self-evident : though it may be proper, to have 
such a terror kept in reserve. I am pretty much prepared to say, 
that one is a good disciplinarian in proportion as he can succeed in 
maintaining good government without actually putting it in requisi- 
tion. The rod is most used by those who have not patience enough, 
or conscience enough, to stvd]/ a case of discipline, and to apply their 
best jvdgTihsntj as to the mode of treatment which will prove to be the 
most salutary in the end. 

Very respectfully yours, 

B. SEAES. 



From A. B. Joluuon, Bsq*, Antbor ot several -vrorks. 

Utica, Ma/i'ch 24th, 1847. 
Lyman Cobb, Esq. 

bear Sir: — I am much pleased that you contemplate the publica- 
tion of a book against the employment of corporal punishment in 
schools and families. The subject is not new to me. On the 7th of 
March, 1829, 1 addressed the following letter to a gentleman who 
was then, arid is now an eminent instructer of youth ; but in whose 
school, one of my children had been beaten by a tutor. 

" All my feelings and all my theories are averse from corporal punishment 
in the shape of blows of any kind, and my children are brought up, while at 
home, under a system thus regulated. Nearly every man, under the impulse 
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of a bio vr, whether gentle or severe, will compass heaven and earth to be re- 
venged, and resort to courts of law, and expenditures and exertions of every 
kind, and persevere therein for months and years. Boys, (whatever we may 
think of them), possess our feelings, and blows will as certainly excite hostility, 
mutiny, dislike, and every other bad feeling in them, as they would in you and 
me. Nothing keeps these consequences from bursting forth, but the same ne- 
cessity of endurance that keeps a slave at his task. Besides, the idea of stimu- 
lating the mind by blows on the body, is, I believe, unsound philosophy. A 
boy under fear of a lash suspended over him, will be unable to concentrate his 
thoughts on his lesson. The mind can attend to but one thing at the time, and 
in proportion as that thing is fear, the mind will be detached from learning. 
" Corporal punishment degrades both the sufferer and the executioner ; and 
nothing has contributed so much to lessen the dignity of the instructers of 
youth, as the association which exists in the public mind between them and the 
whipping of boys. The birch and the ferula are the common emblems by 
which schoolmasters are generally satirized on the stage and in books. Nor 
is this without reason, for certainly a less dignified situatioi\ can scarcely be 
conceived for a man, than to be striking a boy. So innately conscious of this 
sentiment is every instructer, that the act is universally performed where no 
impartial mature eye sees it; and should accident lead any person to enter sud- 
denly in the midst of such a scene, a schoolmaster thus unexpectedly caught, 
would feel as mortified, as if he were surprised in performing the lowest animal 
acts of our nature." 

Since the above date, experience and reflection have strengthened 
my opinion of the odiousness of the unmanly practices reverted 
to ; but my leisure is not sufficient to enable me to discuss the subject 
farther: finally then, if corporal inflictions are indispensable in 
school teaching, (a conclusion which I deny), necessity may justify 
persons in pursuing the business as a livelihood, but such persons 
will attempt in vain to associate on any thing like equal terms, with 
men whose avocations are not contaminated with degrading accom- 
paniments. If prejudices exist in society against tailors, derived from 
an assimilation of their art to feminine employments, can school- 
masters wonder that teaching, (associated as it often is with still 
greater physical unmanliness), is rated low in the scale of intellectual 
employments? Were I a schoolmaster, I would dismiss 'from my ' 
school all boys whose conduct I deemed morally contagious, but tow- 
ards others, I would pursue all the means of instructioij that could 
be reasonably required of a gentleman ; and if parents required 
more, they would have to procure an instrument more congenial to 
their requirements than I should be. 

I am, dear sir, very respectfully yours, 

A. B. JOHNSON. 
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Wont Mrs. WUlaxd} Principal of tbe Troy Female SeiKiinarjr* 

Sir: 

In compliance with your request, I give you my opinion of 
" Corporal Punishment as a means of moral discipline." I agree 
with you in thinking that appeals should be made to the conscience, 
and time allowed for the exercise of reason ; and also that there are 
few cases which require the rod, and that it should be the last resort ; 
but I should probably differ from you in the opinion which you seem 
to entertain, that it may be entirely abolished. I believe that it 
should always be resorted to as soon as other modes of discipline 
fail, and I have known some young persons whose consciences were 
so weak, and who have had so little ability or disposition to trace 
consequences, and who have had so much of the animal in them, that 
the rod would be for them the most beneficial mode of punishment. 

"With these views, I have always held myself ready to use the rod 
to my own children. I have not, however, in twelve years, with six 
children, been compelled to resort to it, but I do not know how soon 
that necessity may be presented. In a case of extreme perverse- 
ness, I should apply it in addition to moral discipline. 

Very respectfully, 

Trmj Seminary, AprU 8, 1847. SARAH L. WILLARD. 



From (he Rev* Bradfbrd Fraxee, Antbor ot an Bugllslk Grammar* 

New York, April 20th, 1847. 
Lyman Cobb, Esq* 

Dear Sir : — ^Your Circular is at hand, asking my views on certain 
points touching the government of children.- This is a subject, sir, 
on which I, like many others, have found it more easy to theorize 
than to practise, for the practice is so easily divorced from the true 
and lawful theory, that it requires great diligence and constant care 
to preserve the union of them. 

I am grsftified that you are engaged in so laudable an undertaking 
as that of setting forth to the public view, the barbarity of the heart- 
less custom of severe and oft repeated flogging; and the proper 
measures and means by which the humanizing effects of the govern- 
ment of parents and teachers, may be secured without the brutali- 
Bing tendencies by which they are so often dishonored. 

I have witnessed the use of the rod in a manner that would chill 
the blood of any man who is worthy to be called a philanthropist, 
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End yet I have not witnessed— fortunately for me — any thing to be 
compared to the brutality that sometimes disgraces the government 
•f our State and Heaven-fostered nurseries of virtue and intelli- 
gence. 

I will give my view briefly, of the general subject of the govern- 
ment of children. The relation between teachers and their pupils- 
is similar, in some respects, to that between parents and their chil- 
dren. This relation holds parents and children — teachers and 
pupils, in mutual bonds to each other, and makes it the duty of pa- 
rents and teachers to govern the children committed to their oare, 
which th«y can do only by an adequate control over them ; and 
this control depends on different principles in different individuals. 

The highest of these principles, is weight arid force of moral char- 
acter. Where these subsist in an eminent degree in the governor, 
the rod is seldom if ever needed. An intimate friend, who was a 
bachelor at the time, and to whose lot the training of several of his 
brothers, sisters, and nieces, had fallen, once observed to me, that 
'' he had raised twelve children, and that he had never laid the weight 
of his finger on one of them in the way of chastisement ; and yet," 
said he, "anyone of them would as soon put his hand into the 
fire as disobey me." The moral, religious, and intellectual character 
of this friend, is of the highest order ; and to this I attribute his 
control over those children, who were very sprightly, and some of 
them somewhat " spoiled " before they came under his government. 

Where this principle appears to fail, I am fully persuaded that it 
is only apparently so, and that the failure is owing to the discovery 
of the child that its parent or teacher does not really possess the 
moral character which is accredited to him ; for this discovery is 
often made by children before it is known by the community, or 
would be believed by them. 

The next principle which gives this control, is affection and kind, 
treatment. These always succeed, when properly exercised, in win- 
ning the hearts of children, and thereby securing their obedience 
when it is their duty. The influence of this principle is often wit- 
nessed in the control which servants sometimes acquire over children 
whom they claim no right to govern — a corUrol which is, in some in- 
stances, greater than that of the parent or teacher whose duty it is 
to govern the child. 

The last of these principles, is the brute force which is exercised by 

16 
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the rod^ or some terrific substitute ! This is necessary only as a flittb- 
stitute for the former principles where they are deficient or wanting ; 
in which cases, we may safely aver that there are only poor qualifi- 
cations for governing children. But persons who lack the former 
principles, and to whose lot it falls to govern children, find it neces- 
sary to produce a " balance of power " in their favor, and the rod i8 
perhaps the only balance of which they have any knowledge or skill 
to devise ; hence the common resort to it. 

These are the leading principles that pertain to the governing 
party in this relation. In connexion with the children, there are 
five points that chiefly require the consideration and attention of 
parents and teachers. 

1. The proper instruction of children in regard to obedience, in- 
cluding its nature, obligation, and necessity, and, collaterally, the 
nature and results of disobedience. This comprehends a vast field 
of instruction, including all their interests, from their physical en- 
joyments and pecuniary possessions to the high rewards of Heaven- 

2. The prevention or neutralization of counteracting influences, 
which so often countervail the control of parents and teachers : such 
as the mortification of being severely reprimanded in the presence 
of his fellows, or of being in any way degraded in their hearing, &c. 

3. The proper supply of all their real wants. This is a very im* 
portant part of the duties of parents and teachers towards their chil- 
dren and pupils, which is quite too often overlooked or neglected. 

4. The supplying of them with employment and recreation of the 
proper kinds, and in judicious amounts and suitably varied. 

5. And last, but not least, due attention to secure a complianco 
with jail requisitions. A parent or teacher should never forget, nor 
neglect any of his requisitions, nor allow his children or pupils so to 
do. 

Thus my dear sir, you see I have given a skeleton of this impor- 
tant subject, and I fear a very imperfect one ; but I am fully per- 
suaded that any parent or teacher who is properly qualified to gov- 
ern, and will faithfully observe these cardinal points, will find very 
little occasion for chastisement, and no necessity for the degradation 
of the rod. Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

BRADFORD FRAZEB. 
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Prom Isaac T* Hopper, a venerable member of tl&e Society of Friends* 

New York, ith mo. 2nd, 1847. 
Respected friend, 

Lyman Cobb. — Thy oommunication, dated March, 1847, was re- 
ceived this morning, to which I reply. I have long been decided in 
my opinion, that Corporal Punishment in families and schools, is ut- 
terly useless, and ought not to be inflicted on any rational being. It 
tends to brutalize the mind of the sufferer, and excite in him a spirit 
of retaliation and revenge. 

It appears to me that there can be no preventive so efficient 
as a proper example in parents and teachers. 

In " extreme cases of wilful, deliberate, and malicious disobedience," 
solitary confinement would be more likely to produce contrition, than 
corporal punishment. If this would not effect the object, neither, in 
my opinion, would the other. 

I am, very respectfully, thy friend, 

ISAAC T. HOPPER, 



From Professor Olmsted, of Tale College, Autbor of several nvorbLS* 

[I had made several extracts from the excellent Discourse alluded to, before 
I received the following letter. I have here given, however, the extract to 
which allusion is made by the Professor.] 

Professor Olmsted presents his compliments to Lyman Cobb, Esq., 
and begs leave, in reply to Mr. C.'s Circular, just received, to send 
him a discourse delivered before the American Institute of Instruction, 
imbodying Mr. O.'s views of the subject proposed. Mr. C. will please 
note particularly " The Moral Qualifications of the Perfect Teacher," 
page 18. 

Yale College, March 22d, 1847. 

" We place in the foremost rank among the constituent elements of the per- 
fect teacher, the faith and the benevolence of the GrospeL How low is the 
sense of responsibility wMch the instructer feels to the parent, or to society, 
compared with that which he ought to feel to liis Omniscient Judge ! How 
humble the estimate which he forms of the value of the treasure committed to 
his charge, who looks at it merely in the light of time, compared with his who 
views it in the light of eternity ! One is training a being of earth ; the other, a 
soul for heaven. The one educates for a mortal, the other for an immortal 
crown. The one is arming liis pupil for the strife for wealth, for power, for 
fame; the other for truth, for liberty, for the universal diffusion of happiness 
among men. The one teachies all for self; the other, all for society— all for 
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God. The highest benevolence is the legitimate fruit of such a faith ; and be?- 
nevolence bears so large a part in the structure of the character we are attempt- 
ing to portray, that, let us draw nearer, and view it in some of its more obviou* 
relations to that character. What qualities in a teacher can compare with a 
warm heart, and generous affections ! What entjfeusiasm is like that which 
springs from a strong and earnest desire for the highest good and improvement 
of the pupil ! Here is the true source of independence. It is the high prerog- 
ative of benevolence, and of benevolence alone^ to inspire that moral courage, 
which can bear the loss of present popularity, of the favor of parents, of the 
attachment of the pupil himself, to do him good. I can find no other principle 
adequate to sustain us in the arduous and often thankless duties of our profes- 
sion. No other principle can fully conquer that fastidiousness, which is apt to 
come over one in the constant reiteration of the same instructions. Benevo- 
lence never tires while she can feel that she is sowing the seeds of virtue in a 
genial soil, or pouring the light of knowledge into the opening mind of child- 
hood and youth. The lesson heard, or the lecture repeated, a hundred times, 
inspires in the heart of benevolence an imabated interest, and awakens in the 
bosom of age, all the freshness and fervor of youth. It is my firm conviction, 
friends and fellow instructers, — a conviction that has grown stronger with ad- 
vancing years, that no other principle than this can be permanently relied on 
to sustain the teacher through all his labors and discouragements. Compare 
benevolence as a principle of action, in the preceptor, with such selfish princi- 
ples as may be supposed to reign in its stead, as ambition or avarice. Ambi- 
tion looks not at the good of the pupil as an ultimate object, but at its own rep- 
utation and love of praise. Its tendency is to produce showy and superficial 
scholars. It is unsteady in its operation^ and unfaithful to such pupils as do 
not promise, by their genius or learning, to increase its own celebrity ; and it 
is here, as elsewhere, followed by its usual train of disappointment, mortifica- 
tion, and disgust. Nor is avarice a safer principle on which to rely. It is a 
cold and debasing principle, when it becomes the ruling passion of the instruc- 
ter. When successful in gratifying its love of money, it ends in indiflerence to 
the cause of education, as well as to the welfare of its pupils ; and when un- 
successful, it ends in discouragement and repining. But benevolence, like the 
magnet, loses nothing by what it imparts, but gains strength continually, as it 
is fed by its proper aliment, doing good." 



From tlie Hon. Horaee Mann, Secretary of Uke Board of Bdnoatlon In 

tlie State of Masgaolrasetts* 

[Following the letter, is an extract from his Chapter on School Punishments, 
alluded to in his letter.] 

West Newton, March 20th, 1847. 
L. Cobb, Esq. 

Dear Sir, — I have just returned 'home from attending a Teachers' 
Institute, and am to leave in a few hours for another. I have many 
letters to write, I hope therefore you will excuse haste. 



Aim 
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The only order existing in the Bo&ton sohoob, on the subject of 
corporal punishment is, in substance, that all teachers shall keep a 
record of all punishments inflicted by them, stating the cause or 
offence, the circumstances, and the amount of the punishment 

In great haste, yours truly, 

HORACE MANN. 

P. S. In my volume of " Lectures on Education," I have a chap- 
ter on " School Punishments." 

"Punishment excites fear; it is, indeed, the primary object of punishment to 
excite fear ; and fear is a most debasing, dementalizing passion. It may be 
proper to say, that I use the word fear^ in this connexion, as implying an in- 
tense activity of cautiousness, or apprehension for personal safety ; and not as 
partaking at all of the idea of reverence or awe, in which sense it is sometimes 
used, in reference to the Supreme Being, — as when it is said, * The fear of the 
Lord is the beginning of wisdom.' It is the former species of fear only that is 
appealed to by the infliction of pain, and not one of the virtues ever grows un- 
der the influence of that kind of fear. Such fear may check the growth of 
vices, it is true ; and this is the strongest remark that can be made in its de- 
fence ; but it has, at the same time, a direct tendency to check the growth of 
every virtue, because fear of pain is not an atmosphere in which the virtues 
flourish ; so that even the negative good which it produces, in deterring from 
wrong, is accompanied by the infliction of some positive harm. Let any person 
revert to his own experience, and then answer the question, whether he was as 
competent to think clearly, or to act wisely, when under the influence of fear, 
as when calm and self-possessed. Fear may make a man run faster, but it is 
always /rom, not towards the post of duty. Look at a man in an agony of fear; 
he is powerless, paralyzed, bereft of his senses, and almost reduced to idiocy, so 
that, for the time being, he might as well be without limbs and without facul- 
ties as to have them. It is said that even the hair of the head will turn gray, 
in five minutes, under the boiling bleachery of a paroxysm of fear. There 
have been many cases where adults, — men whose minds had acquired some 
constancy and firmness, — have been made fools for life by sudden fright, — an- 
nulled at once, their brains turned into ashes by its consuming fires. And if 
such are the consequences of intense ftar in grown men, what must be the 
efi*ect upon the delicate texture of a child's brain, when, with a weapon in 
hand, a brawny, whiskered madman flies at the object of his wrath, as a fierce 
kite pounces upon a timorous dove 1 Yet who of us that has reached middle 
age has not seen these atrocities committed against children, again and again 1 

" Another consideration, showing punishment to be a very great evil, is, that 
the fear of bodily pain, which it proposes, makes the character pusillanimous 
and ignoble. Children should be trained to a disregard, and even a contempt 
of bodily pain, so that they may not be unnerved and unmanned at the very 
exigencies, when, in after-life, fortitude and intrepidity become indispensable 
to the performance of duty. Some foolishly tender parents commit a great mis- 
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take when they fuss and flurry, and gather the whole household around, at 
every little rub or scratch received by a child ; and bring out their apparatus 
of lint and liniment, — enough for the surgeon of a man-ol-war, in a naval en- 
gagement. Sensitiveness to bodily pain should be discountenanced, because it 
impairs manliness and steadfastness of character. Children should be taught 
that corporal suffering, and imprisonment, and death itself, are nothing, com- 
pared with loyalty to truth and the godlike excellence of well doing, so that 
when they become men they will be able to march, with unfaltering step, to 
the post of duty, though their path is enfiladed by a hundred batteries. Bui 
keeping the idea of bodily pain for ever present to a child*s mind counterworks- 
this result. Indeed, a child who is whipped much will inevitably be driven 
into one or the other of two ruinous extremes. Which of the extremes it shall 
be, will depend upon the feebleness or the vigor of his natural disposition. If 
constitutionally of a timid and irresolute character, then frequent correction 
will excite his cautiousness to such a morbid activity that his cheek will blanch 
and his heart quail at the slightest menace of real dangers, or the imagination 
of unreal ones J and he will go through life trembling with causeless apprehen- 
sions, and incapable of recovering from one shudder of fear before he will be 
seized by another ; — incapable of all manly resolution and heroism. If, on the 
other hand, the child has an energetic will, the very vehemence of which 
prompts to disobedience and waywardness, then frequency of chastisement will 
exasperate his nature, and make him recklessly bold and fool-hardy. It will 
make him despise the gentleness that belongs to a noble spirit, and mistake fe- 
rocity for courage. Now, what requital can any teacher make, which shall 
be an adequate compensation to a child for causing his dispositions to grow 
into a deformity which shall be a torment and a disgrace to him while life 
lasts I Have you never seen an aged tree whose trunk still bore the mark 
where some heedless man had struck his axe while it was yet young, and have 
you not observed that, on the wounded side of the tree, the foliage was sickly 
and the branches scraggy and misshapen, while a superabundance of nutriment 
sent up on the other side had made the limbs shoot out into huge disproportions % 
Such wounds are inflicted by unnecessary punishment, upon the whole moral 
nature of a child." 



From tlie Hon. C. Pelrcey Principal ot tike nTassaolinsetts State Nor- 
mal Sclkool. 

[Following the letter, is an extract from one of the articles, to which allusion 
is made in his letter.] 

West Newton, Normal Hall, March 31, 1847. 
Mr. Lyman Cobb : 

Dear Sir, — In reply to your Circular, bearing date 23d instant, I 
would say, that I am very grateful for the honor you have done me 
in applying to me for an article to go in as an Appendix to your 
contemplated work on Corporal Punishment. But such are my en- 
gagements, that it will be impossible for me to prepare any thing of 
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that kind at the present time. My school duties become more and 

more arduous to me every year. I shall be very glad to see a work ^ :*.y • 

on this subject, taking the view which you purpose to do. On it I 

have given my views very fully in Vols. 3d and 5th of the Mass. 

Common School Journal, under the signatures of P. C.,and P., which 

you are at liberty to use as you please. .['j 

Yours truly and respectfully, ' , 

C. PEIRCE. 

" Avoid getting into a conflict with a pupil in presence of the school. Be 
sure you are always right. If a scholar is obstinate an4 refuses to obey, be not 
provoked either to say or to do things violent and indiscreet. It is best to defer 
the case until recess, or the close oC the school. Be perfectly calm. Converse 
with him, and endeavor to reclaim him to duty. Point out to him plainly, 
kindly, firmly, the position in which he stands. Urge upon hini such consider- 
ations as you may think pre per in themselves, and as may have weight with 
him. Especially, let him understand that you regard him now as a rebel 
against the rightful authority of the school, and that he will not be allowed to 
loin his class again at recitation, or enjoy his usual privileges, until he returns 
to duty. If he relents, well ; you have gained him. If he still persists in his 
rebellion, let him understand that nothing but entire, unqualified submission 
will satisfy you ; that he must utterly abandon all hope of reconciliation and of 
enjoying again his privileges as a pupil, on any other ground. Then, in tones 
of great kindness, tell him to reflect upon the matter until morning, when you 
shall call up the subject again, and hope to find him returned to a sense of his 
duty, and willing to do right With this, dismiss him. In the morning, ten to 
one, if you have managed the matter discreetly, you will find him all subdued, 
ready to confess his wrong, and during all th^ time remaining, doubly careful 
to do right. If he is still rebellious, do not give up your faith or your hope ; 
break not out in violent bursts of passion. Let him perceive your regret at his 
wrong doing ; in a few words, exhort him to review the whole ground and to 
repent of his folly. After this let him talJe his usual seat, or assign him a seat 
separate from the others, reminding him that though allowed to remain in 
school, he can not enjoy its privileges so long as he persists in his rebellion. 
At the close of school, talk with him again. Dismiss him with your bless- 
ing and solemn admonition, and await the events of another night. In the 
morning, if he return and say, * I repent,^ forgive and receive him, even though 
it be at the eleventh hour. You have far more effectually reclaimed that pupil, 
than if you had driven him by blows into obedience. You have done more for 
(hat boy, and for the cause of education, than you possibly could have done by 
any other treatment of the case. He will remember yon with gratitude as long 
as he lives. P." 
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Prom Miss Marg^avet T* Hanratty, Primoipal ot the Pemale Depart^ 
memt of Public School, No. 5, Mott-Strcet, City- of New York* 

Ltman Cobb, Esq., 

Dear Sir : — It should indeed be a subject of congratulation t» the 
philanthropic mind, that the matter of corporal punishment, by so 
many thought unworthy of the pen, or even the notice of the literary 
man, has arrested the attention of a gentleman like yourself, possess- 
ing such broad and comprehensive views of benevolence, combined 
with the talent necessary to make them useful. 

But few are found willing to labor in a cause to which fame offers 
no chaplet and gold no inducement : but some there are, an honor to 
their kind, who are more than abundantly satisfied by the thought 
that they mjly benefit humanity by substituting in the place of a 
remnant of barbarism, an enlightened code of discipline, whose power 
shall not merely restrain, (for that would be but a negative good), but 
quicken the sensibilities to a keen perception of right, and guide the 
heart in a proper discharge of its high and elevated duties. If pa- 
rents and teachers could but be persuaded to give this subject the 
attention it deserves, how much good could be effected through their 
all-pervading agency ! How many a young heart, crushed hj the 
iron rule of physical coercion, would yield a ready and willing obe- 
dience to the sweet voice of gentle persuasion, or firm ; but, mild re- 
straint : how many a bright eye, now dimmed by the oft recurring 
tear, would sparkle with love and gratitude for the gentle monition, 
and learn to love virtue for its pleasantness. " The sunny hours of 
childhood" sound prettily in print and sweeter in song, but who is 
there that does not know, that with few exceptions, it were more hon- 
est to call them '• the suffering hours of childhood !" If a child be 
prone to any disease, how carefully the tender mother watches the 
first evidence of its approach, and endeavors to guard against it by 
the best remedies ; but, the disease of the mind, of the heart, nay 
even of the soul, manifests itself, and where is the remedy ? unmind- 
ful of its power to destroy, the whip is the only resource ; the body, 
the poor mortal coil, which is soon to be shuffled off, is more cared 
for than the immortal soul ; and, she who shrinks with dismay from the 
disease, which may mar the fair proportions, sees perhaps with an al- 
most careless indifference, the noble edifice of which God alone makes 
account, destroyed by the sirocco breath of passion, and will not, 
because it seems more difficult to her, apply the Catholicon. 
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I know, from having had the guardianship of the young for many j^ 
years, many of their predilections and dispositions. I know how neces- '^^ 
sary a corrective influence is in every stage of existence ; but, let one 
be chosen, I say it solemnly, that will cherish and foster the best 
feelings of our natures ; that will warm into action those noble im- 
pulses which dignify and elevate the human heart ; that will serve as 
a shield and a buckler in the hour of temptation, to fortify and de- • 
fend ; one that will recall the wanderer, if he should have strayed 
from the path of rectitude ; that will clothe itself in the breathing 
tenderness of a mother's voice, in the sweet pleadings of a sister's 
earnestness ; or, in the disinterested friendship and sympathy of a 
teacher : and, all this is in the power of " moral persuasion." I have 
tasted its efficacy and speak from no speculative theory ; even now, 
as I am hastily penning these lines, there comes before my mind the 
forms of those rescued, I truly believe, from an almost mental degra- 
dation, by this discipline ; and, as I see them occupying places of 
honor and trust, with credit to themselves, with success in their 
teaching, and carrying out strictly those principles which have some- 
times made me proud to have been their teacher, I feel that I ought 
to be thankful, even in my humble sphere of usefulness, to become a 
participant in so great and good a cause, in one fraught with so much 
advantage to the rising generation. 

With the highest sentiments of respect and esteem, 

I am yours, &c., 
MARGARET T. HANRATTY. 

New York, P. S, No. 5, 
Ma^ 3, 1847. 



From Rev* Georspe ColeSy one ot tl&e Bditors ot tbe Cluiiitiaii Met]&« 

odigtj Advocate and Jotumal* 

New York, April 2Uh, 1847. 
Dear Sir : 

The subject of your note interests me much ; it is one of vast im- 
portance, and I hope you will be able to do it ample justice. 

My reading, observartion, and experience in these matters, have 
not been such as to entitle my opinion to much weight ; yet as you 
wish an expression, I will freely give it. 

1. I think there are times and circumstances in which the use of 
the rod is indispensable — ^but 
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2. Its use should be restricted to cases of wilful, deliberate, and 
wicked disobedience. 

3. That when so used, the parent or teacher should be particularly 
careful to guard against hastiness of temper, violent anger, and a 
spirit of revenge. 

4. That private remonstrance, temporary abstinence from food, ^c, 
are excellent substitutes for corporal punishment, and, in most cases, 
may be applied with very good effect. 

Yours respectfully, 

a COLES. 
To Mr. Lyman Cobb. 



From Hon. IVm* H. Seinrard, late Go-rernor of tl&e State ot NeTv- Toric* 

Aidfurn, May 17th, 1847. 
My Dear Sm : 

The pious and learned Sir Thomas More says, in the " Utopia," 

that those are " ill masters who find it easier and more pleasant to 

chastise than to teach." Observation and experience have induced 

me to adopt that sentiment. 

I am, very respectfully your humble servant, 

WILLIAM H. SEWARD. 
Lyman Cobb, Esq. 



From Professor Ne-wton, A. M., of Neinraric, N. J* 

Mr. Lyman Cobb, 

Dear Sir : — When a boy, from 16 to 19 years of age, I attended 
an Academy at Thetford, Vt., under a good and learned teacher, (the 
Rev. John Fitch), who never had the least difficulty, with which I 
was acquainted, in governing a school of upwards of 100 scholars, 
without corporal punishment. 

The scholars in his school, from ten to twenty years of age, appeared 
to consider the school-room equally as sacred from unnecesary noise, 
as their place of worship. 

This undoubtedly came from early mental training, confessedly 
common in N. E., but which, unfortunately for the children, has 
been neglected in this place, to an alarming extent. It is to be fear- 
ed, that this barbarous practice of using the rod or ratan, has done 
more mischief for the rising generation in Newark, than can be re- 
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paired by fifty or more good teachers in many years to come ; yet 
more to be deplored is the utter want of feeling exhibited by its ad- 
vocates ; some of whom openly acknowledge that they teach for money, 
and whip as a matter of convenience. 

In our over-grown schools, especially monitorial, tjie poorer class 
of scholars are more particularly abused. 

These literary simans, appeal to the good sense of their most 
wealthy and influential patrons, whose children are favored, and also 
quote the never-ending law of Solomon, to justify their pernicious 
habits, without seeming to recognise the condition and practice of 
the Jews, at the time this rule was given. 

The opponents of a mild and moral government, ought to remem- 
ber, that under the Jewish dispensation, war itself was not only jus- 
tified, but even commanded by divine authority, which has since 
been forbidden by the new. 

If corporal punishment be necessary to enforce moral discipline in 
families, and it possibly may be, once in the life of a child, to thus 
demonstrate to it the superior power and authority of the parent, it 
does not necessarily follow, that it should be delegated to a class of 
men who are not looked upon as parents, or if so, whose position for- 
bids the use and consequent abuse of a parent's power. There may 
be exceptions to this rule, but of such rare occurrence, that no 
general law should give the authority to teachers indiscriminately. 

CALVIN P. NEWTON. 

Newa/rk Academy^ April, 1847. 



From Professor !<• N. Foimrler* 

New York, AprU 7th, 1847. 
Friend Cobb, 

Sir : — I learn with pleasure, that you are preparing a work on the 
subject of " Corporal punishment as a means of moral discipline in 
families and schools." 

The objects you have in view, are certainly worthy the attention of 
a philanthropist. In my opinion, society is greatly injured by our 
present system of family and school government. From my experi- 
ence, and extensive observation of the nature of man, I am convinced 
that in governing each other, the principles and motives of Christ 
should become our guide as much as possible. 

Hu|^an nature vnll not vjiUingly be driven, but will cheerfully be 
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persnaded by motives adapted to its better nature, to cbange its 
course of conduct. 

To abolish corporal punisbment, and the spirit tbat is generally 
manifested while using the rod, is but to keep pace with the improve- 
ments of the age in other reforms. 

Posterity will bless you for all the influence you exert in this de- 
partment of reform. 

You have my best wishes for your success in this noble enter- 
prise. Tours respectfully, 

L. N. FOWLER. 

[The following, though written anonymously, bears strong evidence of having 
been written by an old and experienced teacher, now an author of several well 
known school books.] 

Tammany HaU, April 1, 1847. 
Mr. Cobb, 

Sir ': — I have received a letter from you requesting my opinion in 
relation to flogging. I have seen much of this practice in my day, 
and have become so familiar with it that it seems to be a matter of 
course in human events ; and I have heard so many old people ex- 
press their thanksgiving for the lickins they received in their younger 
days, that I can not help thinking that it must have done their souls 
and bodies a vast deal of good. 

It is evident that a severe flagellation is wonderfully impressive ; 
and so useful has it been found in this way, that it has frequently 
been inflicted on lads to cause them to remember the corners, in 
land surveys. 

In schools its effects are truly astonishing. It sharpens the wits 

of the little urchins, and makes them love learning. It commands 

obedience to authority, oven though wielded by persons unworthy of 

respect ; and of itself it is the best substitute for a good system of 

education that has ever been devised. Why, sir, by means of these 

corporal inflictions, young humanity can be made to do, to love, to 

learn, and understand any thing ; and, how true and beautiful are 

the words of the poet : '^ The bird that can sing and wont sing, must 

be made to sing." 

Tours respectfully, 

Planomastics. 
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The following Resolution, offered by Francis Dwight, Esq. , was 
adopted by the New York State Convention of County Superinten- 
dents, and other friends of Education, at Albany, May, 1843. 

" Resolved^ That while we recognise the authority of a teacher to be similar 
to that of a parent over his child, we believe that corporal punishment should 
be the last resort ; and when inflicted by a teacher, should be in private, and 
never without serious and friendly admonition." 



The following Resolution, offered by Rev. Dr. Potter, of Union 

College, was adopted by the New York State Convention of County 

Superintendents, and other friends of Education, at the City of 

Rochester, May, 1844. 

" Resolved, That the substitution of vioral for physical punishment be recom- 
mended to teachers, to be adopted as rapidly as the preservation of good order 
and the best interests of the schools will allow." 



The following Resolution, offered by Mr. Lyman Cobb, was adopt- 
ed by the New York State Convention of County Superintendents 
and other friends of Education, at Albany, May, 1846. 

^^ Resolved, That, in the government and discipline of a school, it is, in the 
opinion of this Convention, desirable that all mild and persuasive means should 
be used, before resorting to corporal punishment." 



Even in the New Jersey State Convention, where they passed a 
Resolution averse to the abolition of Corporal Punishment in schools, 
the Convention nevertheless qualified it by the following. 

The following Resolution was adopted by the New Jersey State 
Society of Teachers, and other Friends of Education, at Newark, 
March, 1845. 

" Resolved, That corporal punishment ought to b€5 used with great discretion, 
and only in cases of extreme necessity, and that the teachers of this State be 
advised to employ moral influences to govern their schools, and to dispense with 
physical force as far as is consistent with the maintenance of wholesome dis- 
cipline." 

Extracts from the By-laws, Reports, &c., of the Public School 
Society of the City of New York, on the subject of Corporal Pun- 
ishment. 

By 'law cf 1833. 

" The discipline of the schools must be strictly observed and enforced, but by 
mild ai)4 maternal means, and corporal punishment, as far as possible, avoided." 
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By-law of 1846. 

" Mild punishments shall be used in all cases where the same can be made 
effectual. Corporal punishment shall be resorted to only in special cases, and 
shall be used with great discretion, — in no case by a monitor, and never by an 
assistant teacher, except when in charge of the school, on account of the ab* 
sence of the principal from the school-house, and never in presence of the 
school. And in all cases where such corporal punishment is inflicted, the 
teacher shall make a record, in a book provided for the purpose, of the name 
of the pupil punished, and the offence." 

Prom the Report of 1847. 

" It has been the constant endeavor of the Trustees, to lessen the amount of 
corporal punishment in the schools under their charge, by every reasonable 
measure supplied by their experience, vigilant supervision, and repeated cau- 
tions to their teachers. Their humane endeavors have been attended with a 
good degree of success, as may be inferred from the following statement. On 
an inquiry into the state of their schools as to the frequency of corporal punish* 
ment, it was found that in the upper schools, the following principals were 
successful candidates for a suitable testimonial, which by a resolution of the 
Trustees, was to be awarded to such as had succeeded in conducting their 
schools successfully, without corporal punishment, for the space of one year ; 

viz. : — 

Margaret T. Hanratty, of No. 5, Fem. Dep., 3 years. 

Sarah Ann Bunker, No. 7, " " 2 years. 

Mary C. Kiersted, ^o. 17, " " 2 years. 

Amelia Kiersted, No. 18, " " 1 year. 

Mary Doane, No. 4, " " 1 year. 

Fezon T. Stitbs, No. 16, " " 1 year. 

Anna Armstrong, No. 39, Primary, 1 year. 

" Most of the other principals had dispensed with corporal punishment from 
one to ten months. In the fifty-nine Primary Schools, two of the teachers had 
done without corporal punishment from six to eleven months ; ten had dis- 
pensed with it ibr one month ; and the remainder from one to three weeks at a 
time. The following is the form of the testimonial : 

" ' This testimonial is designed to express the approbation and satisfaction of 
the Trustees of the Public School Society, of New York, in view of the inter- 
esting fact, that, Margaret T. Hanratty has conducted the female department 
of Public School No. 5, for three years without corporal punishment, and at 
the same time has maintained entire good order, and a creditable degree of 
scholarship in her pupils. Such a successful effort offers to others a noble in- 
centive, being alike interesting to the cause of humanity and education. As 
she has thereby increased the sum of human happiness and secured the best 
interests of her pupils, they cordially offer their congratulations, and trust that 
she will be recompensed by the solace which a Ruling Providence awards to 
well-doing, and the faithful discharge of such high and responsible trusts.' 

" Jos. B. Collins, Sec. May, 1846. Geo. T. Trimble, V. Pbes." 
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Extract from the Report of a Committee of the New York Publio 
School Society, on the subject of Corporal Punishment, 1846. 

" The proper government of children in schools, may be considered as a sub- 
ject of as much importance as any thing connected with common, or general 
education. It has occupied the attention of philanthropists to a greater or less 
extent, probably ever since schools have come to be considered a subject worthy 
of general attention, and has been a matter of serious consideration, in the 
Public School Society ever since its establishment. 

" In order properly to govern children, and bring them under due subjection 
to the teachers* authority, two methods have been practii^d to some extent in 
ours, as well as most other schools ; the one, the law of force, as applied physi- 
cally, by the use of the rod, or otherwise, usually termed corporal punishment * 
the other, the law of kindness, enforced by appealing to the reasoning faculties, 
in the use of argument, and moral suasion. It is not intended on this occasion 
to go into a labored argument, in order to show the vast preference of either 
one of these methods oVer the other in order to produce the desired results. It 
may be taken for granted, the Committee believe, that there is no person who 
has reflected seriously on the subject, and viewed it in its practical bearings, 
who any longer doubts, if indeed he ever did doubt, that the latter, the law of 
kindness, whenever it can be made effectual, must have a vast preference over 
the law of force. Who, they would ask, can doubt, that to treat children as 
human beings, by an appeal to their moral and reasoning faculties, and con- 
vincing them of the impropriety of their conduct, and the great need of their 
reformation, thus making a deep moral impression on their minds, is incon- 
ceivably better than to treat them as mere animals, by an appeal to their fears 
alone, through the application of the rod to their backs, or the ferula to their 
hands 1 More especially is this latter mode to be deprecated, when we take 
into consideration, the manner in which the rod is usually applied in very 
many, if not most of our schools j that is, hastily — on the spur of the moment—- 
the teacher, probably, in a state of excitement, no proper inquiry being made 
as to the nature and circumstances of the offence, and no proper admonition 
being first given. To inflict corporal punishment on a child when it is not 
merited, or when he thinks it is not merited, will, in all cases, tend to defeat 
the object intended. First convince the pupil that he dieserves correction, and 
the main object is gained." 



Extract from a letter, written by one of the School Directors of 
the City of Philadelphia. 

''Philadelphia, AprU I2th, 1847. 
" My Dear Sir : 

" Your favor of 10th inst. reached me this morning. We have no 'Reguta- 

tions ' in regard to flogging, in ibrce in our schools. The power remains with 

the teacher, and we wish the children so to understand it; that his refraining 

fifom its exercise may have the proper moral influence on them." 
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Extracts from the Report of the Controllers of the Public Schools 
of the City and Counly of Philadelphia, 1846. In speaking of the 
DISCIPLINE of the High School, they say : 

" In administering the discipline of the school, a wide distinction is made be- 
tween mere disorder and insubordination. In regard to the latter, absolate uni* 
formity is not deemed necessary nor even expedient The treatment which 
might be necessary to curb a turbulent youth, would crush and perhaps enfeeble 
one of a different temper. The Principal of the school must never, in the use 
of the means, lose sight of the end of discipline. This in its most general terms, 
is the moral and intellectual welfare of the greatest number of pupils. It is the 
promotion of this object, and the exercise of a sound discretion, not any techni* 
cal rule or specific offence, that will determine him when to exclude an offender 
from the school. It is not meant by this, that the rights of any one should be 
sacrificed for the good of his class. But the general condition of a class may 
often determine how far forbearance may be extended towards an individual 
delinquent These remarks apply to the higher and more important cases of 
discipline. In regard to minor offences, indicating levity or inattention, rather 
than insubordination, it is found expedient to have a certain defined routine of 
penalties for specific offences, subject however always to the interposition of 
the Principal. Among the specific means for correcting particular offences, no 
one perhaps is found more efficient than debarring the offender from the use of 
the play-ground, and detaining him after school hours to make up deficient 
lessons. Among the general means, may be mentioned the reports of scholar- 
ship and conduct sent to the parents, frequent personal admonitions from the 
Principal, interviews between him and the parents, &c., all having in view to 
cultivate in the mind of the pupil, a feeling of moral accountability and a habit 
of self-control. 

" It is desirable that the order of the school should be maintained by motives 
bearing as much analogy as possible to those by which the pupils are to be in- 
fluenced in after life. It is practicable by means of special stimulants and 
terrors known only at school, to beget an unnatural state of order that is injuri- 
ous rather than beneficial. Where fear is the only motive appealed to, and 
instant punishment follows every offence, obedience and quiet may undoubtedly 
be secured. But conscience will not be educated. No habit of self-control 
will be cultivated. No just estimate will be formed of the real accountabilities 
of life. The boy who at school has been a pattern of decorum, when freed from 
the artificial restraint of the school-room, and unaccustomed to restraints of a 
different kind, not unfrequently becomes reckless of all restraint. It is deemed 
therefore very important in the government of youth, particularly when they 
are about verging into manhood, to train them to the habit of regarding a dis» 
tant and future accountability. 

" Another principle that is kept constantly in view in the government of the 
school, is to produce results by steadiness and perseverance, rather than by 
violent measures. Few pupils are found so obstinate or wayward as not to 
yield eventually even to a moderate pressure steadily applied. Thi» method 
of procedure is rendered the more easy and efficacious, by the consciousness of 
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botli the parties, that there is always in reserve ample power for more decisive 
measures if they should become necessary. Pupils not previously accustomed 
to a mild method of discipline, sometimes mistake it at first for want of firm- 
ness. But such mistakes are soon rectified. The whole machinery of the 
ichool, like an extended piece of net-work, is thrown over and around him, and 
made to bear upon him not with any great amount of force at any one time or 
place, but with a restraining influence just sufficient, and always and every 
where present. Some of the most hopeless cases of idleness and insubordina- 
tion that 1 have ever known, have been found to yield to this species of treat- 
ment. Some of the most hopeful pupils now in the school, some of the most 
distinguished ornaments of the classes who have graduated, were once for 
months together on the list of probationers." 



Extract from the Eules and Begulations of the Common Schools 
of the City of Lancaster, (Pa.) : 

Discipline. 

" 1. While the Board believe the infliction of corporal punishment to be ne- 
cessary in extreme cases, they invite all the Teachers in their employment to 
apply it as seldom as possible ; and, if practicable consistently with sound dis- 
cipline in the schools, to disuse it entirely. 

" Teachen* who have been enabled to govern their schools without the use 
of corporal punishment during any month, shall so report to the proper Visit- 
ing Committee previous to the monthly meeting of the Board, that such grati- 
fying fact may be entered upon its minutes. But such entry shall in no case 
be made, unless the Committee shall also report that neither the order nor prog- 
ress of the schools has been injured by the disuse of corporal punishment. 

" 2. It shall be the duty of the several teachers to keep a record of all inflic- 
tions of corporal punishment, for the examination of the Visiting Committee 
and other members of the Board. The record to give, as exactly as may be 
practicable, the nature of the ofiences, the age of the pupil, the instruments em- 
ployed, and the degree of severity used : by corporal punishment being under- 
stood all inflictions of physical pain. 

" 3. No teacher shall punish any pnpil while under the influence of anger. 

Suggestions to Teachers. 

" 1. Lay down as few rules for the government of your pupils as possible : — 
let these be general, so as to cover the whole ground of duty, but leaving to 
yourself a reasonable discretion in the application of them. 

" 2. Avoid, to the utmost, the feeling, and especially the exhibition of anger 
before your pupils; and never correct them while under the influence of high 
excitement Be alwa3rs firm in your decisions ; but never passionate. 

" 3. When a child is disobedient, or in any wise disorderly, ascertain, if pos- 
sible, all the circumstances beibre you punish. Labor to understand the dispo- 
sition and character of your pupils, and adapt your discipline thereto. Endeav- 
or to reform the offender, rather by setting motives before him to do right, than 
by harsher methods. 

17 
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" 4. Never expose the fatilts of your pupils unnecessarily to the school, -when 
an offence is such as to call for notice, but does not seem to require open and 
summary punishment, but request the offender, privately, to remain after the 
school is dismissed ; reason with him kindly on his misconduct ; and if yoa 
have threatened punishment, inflict it. 

'* 5. Use largely the oral method, as well as books, in imparting knowledge. 
Oral communications, as they admit of inquiry on the part of the pupil, and of 
variety of anecdote and illustration on the part of the teacher, produce a love of 
learning, and render instruction at once more pleasant and intelligible. 

" 6. Teach your pupils to respect and obey the Laws of the Land — ^to venerate 
and hallow the name of Qod, 

" 7. Obtain and preserve order at all hazards. Yet, when disorder exists, an 
apposite anecdote will often be found the most effectual method to reprove and 
restrain it. Be always open, candid, an«.' communicative with all your pupils : 
endeavor to inspire them with the same fee ings towards yourself: and by every 
means seek to banish from your school all ajts and arts of deception." 



Extract from a letter, written at New Orleans, April 21, 1847, in 
answer to an inquiry whether corporal punishment is allowed in the 
Public Schools of that city : 

"New Orleans is divided into three municipalities; each of which has its 
Public Schools, entirely independent of the others. The regulations of one 
municipality, though generally of the same tenor as those of the remaining, are 
not so in every respect. In the case of " Corporal Punishment," for instance, 
there is a marked difference between the rules of the three municipalities. The 
Third Municipality, as far as I can ascertain, has no regulations on this point. 
The Second has none, but allows its use. All that refers to discipline will be 
found in the twelfth Article of the second Section of their Rules and Regulations, 
which is: 

" ' The teachers shall practise such discipline in the schools, as would be 
exercised by a kind and judicious parent in his family; alwa3rs firm and yi'> 
gilant, but prudent' 

*' In the schools of the First Municipality, on the other hand, corporal pun- 
ishment is expressly forbidden. On the first page of their Rules and Regula- 
tions, Article third, Greneral Rules, we find the following : 

" ' No corporal or other degrading punishment is to be inflicted, under any 
circumstances. It has been proved by experience that there is no necessity for 
resorting to personal violence for the purpose of preserving good order and a 
proper discipline in Public Schools. The moral feelings of children, instead of 
being blunted, or even in many instances paralysed, by harsh treatment, ought, 
on the contrary, to be cultivated and directed with the utmost solicitude. This 
may be done by exciting a proper degree of emulation in the pupils, and by a 
kind and affectionate intercourse between teachers and scholars, calculated to 
instil a conviction on the minds of the latter that every exertion required of 
them is for their own advantage.' 

<< In addition, on page 4th, Article 50, < Teachers,' we find this Rule : 
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•* * The teachers shall practise such discipline in the school, as would be ex- 
ercised by a kind and judicious parent in his family ; always firm and vigilant, 
but prudent. No corporal punishment shall, under any circumstances, be in- 
flicted.' 

** In the High Schools, (Private), of New Orleans, the use of corporal punish- 
ment is seldom resorted to, it being found, as one of the most experienced 
among the teachers of the schools informed me, * that, other means of punish- 
ment were sufficiently effective.' " 



The following Kesolution was adopted, by a Convention of the 
Town Superintendents of Common Schools, of the County of Che- 
nango, (N. Y.), held at the Court-House, in the village of Norwich, 
Aug., 1843 : 

" Resolved, That the discipline of a school should be of a character parental 
and persuasive ; and that corporal punishment, as a means of government, 
should be only employed as a final resort, and even then, dispassionately, with 
reluctance and friendly admonition." 



The following Resolutions were adopted by the Onondaga County, 

(N. Y.), Teachers' Institute, at Syracuse, 1845 : 

" Resolved, That we consider kindness a necessary ingredient in the discipline 
of schools, and we will endeavor to act u|)on this principle as far as possible^ 
never inflicting corporal punishment only in extreme cases, and as a dkrnieb 

RESORT. 

" Resolved, That we believe in self-government, and therefore recommend, as 
a general rule, that no laws be made by the teacher without submitting them 
to the pupils for adoption, he reserving the Elxecutive authority." 



Extract from the Address of the Hon. Samuel Young, late Super- 
intendent of Schools in the State of New York, on the opening of 
the State Normal School, at Albany, 1845 : 

" The old system of school government, founded alone on fear and force, has 
already been to a great extent abandoned. Few advocates are now found of 
the Draconian code of corporal infliction for every delinquency. No one who 
does not love children should aspire to be their instructer. And when the in- 
structer possesses this and other proper requisites, the love, and confidence, and 
respect of the pupils are easily secured ; and these relations existing, moral 
government, instead of the criminal code, will secure good order. This should 
be regarded as the general rule, to which exceptions occasionally may be 
found." 



Mr. Peet, now and for many years the worthy and celebrated 
Principal of the New York Deaf and Dumb Asylum, said to me, in 
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answer ta my inquiry, How do you govern children ? " The great 
secret in the government of children, is to interest them." 



Extracts from the Report of the Roxbury, (Mass.), School Com- 
mittee, on the subject of Corporal Punishment in Schools, 1846: 

" We believe that there are resources, at the command of every intelligent 
teacher, with kind disposition, firmness of character, and strong and hearty 
moral sympathies, resources of a more mild, generous and elevated namre, 
which by being more fully developed and resorted to, will be entirely suflknent, 
or almost so, under ordinary circumstances, for the good government of a 
school, and that the time will come when the necessity for corporal chastise- 
ment will cease nearly or quite. We believe that our teachers think with us 
and feel with us on this subject ; that with the best spirit they are applying 
themselves to those higher resources, and are as desirous as we are, to discover 
and use them, and make them sufficient. 

" Some of our teachers have already determined to inflict no more corporal 
punishment ; others have virtually discontinued it^ and are approaching a final 
decision to that effect j and all, we believe, are looking to that result as exceed- 
ingly desirable, and will spare no endeavors to reach it. Any teacher who 
shall manifest an appetite for the rod hereafter, and shall entertain such views 
of boy-nature, as to have no faith in the superiority of other influences, and no 
hope of dispensing more and more with the rod, any such teacher, if we have, 
or are to have any such, would probably be discharged from our service, by 
any committee that the town is likely to elect." 



Extract from the Report of Hon. Horace Mann, on " Education 

in Europe," particularly as to the schools of Prussia and Saxony, 

1844: 

" In some of my opinions and inferences, 1 may have erred, but of the follow- 
ing facts, there can be no doubt : — 
** 1. During all this time, (six weeks), I never saw a teacher hearing a 

lesson of any kind, (excepting a reading or spelling lesson), wiUc a book in his 
hand, 

" 2. I never saw a teacher sitting , while hearing a recitation. 

" 3. Though I saw hundreds of schools, and thousands, — ^I think I may say, 
within bounds, tens of thousands of pupils, — / never saw one child undergoing 
punishment^ or arraigTwd for misconduct. I never saw one child in tears from 
htiviHg been punished^ or from fear of 6ei?ig pvnished." 



Kxtraot from the Report of Henhy E. Rochester, Superintendent 

of Sohools in the County of Monroe, (N. Y.), 1844 : 

*• The idea is very prevalent that female teachers are not competent to govei-n 
VK«t of our winter schools. This would readilv be granted were it necessary for 
; to adopt the system of government heretofore so much in vogue, that is, one of 
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mAiscTimmaLte flageUcUion for all offences. I would not subject delicate females 
to the unpleasant task and trial of physical strength incident to such a system. 
If better motives to obedience are presented, such as self-respect, and love of 
approbation, and the incentives which an intelligeiU pursuit of knowledge will 
invariably furnish to the observance of quiet and good order, I can conceive of 
no ground for the apprehension, that females are not as capable as males to 
govern a school. On the contrary, I have found female teachers succeeding 
admirably in the government of the same schools that male teachers of good 
qualifications utterly failed to control. There is a spirit of independence fos- 
tered by our free institutions which prompts to high and noble bearing, but 
which, unguided by intelligence, and unchastened by the moral virtues, degener- 
ates into harshness of manners, and disregard of all law and authority. It is 
this blind and unchastened spirit which develops itself, in the resistance to the 
legitimate authority of the school-master, on the part of so many of the young 
men in our schools. They entertain the false notion, that such conduct evinces 
a manly independence which will elevate them in the regards of their fellows. 
But who ever saw a young man, possessing any self-respect, pride himself upon 
his success in resisting the authority of a kind and respectable fsTnale teacher ? 
If any such there be, they should not be allowed to poison the moral atmosphere 
«f a school-room by their presence." 



.-■ .' \ 



Extracts from the Report of D. H. Stevens, Superintendent of 
Schools in the County of Franklin, (N. Y.), 1844 : 

" Let a scholar understand that disobedience is invariably followed by flagel- 
lation, at least as a dernier resort, and if he be naturally frolicsome, as most 
children are, the first thing that suggests itself to his mind, is, not the abandon- 
ment of his mistimed juvenile sports, but how he can best succeed in the prac- v* / 
tice of them and escape detection. Hence those furtive glances, hence that in- 
siduous eying of the teacher, hence that ultimate resort to every species of 
duplicity, from the half articulate evasion to the downright and boldly uttered 
cmtruth. Nothing is more natural for young children, acting from their gener- 
ous impulses, and just commencing to appreciate the difference between right 
ajid wrong, than when they have done wrong to confess it, and immediately 
thereafter, nothing is more common than for an irascible, inconsiderate, and 
self-conceited parent or teacher to beat them * with many stripes,* until statu- 
aay itself would fain weep. 

^* If the advocate of corporal punishment will subject himself to the trouble ot 
examining the history of civil governments, he will find that those wfcich have 
punished crime with the most corporal severity, have had a correspondingly 
enlarged criminal calender. Extending his observations to parental govern- 
ments, he will invariably discover, that those parents who inflict the most phys- 
ical pain for obliquities in their children, have tke most insubordinate families. 
Most refractory children get their incipient movement in the path of vice, 
from the misdirected corrections of their parents. Continuing his observations 
to schools, let him visit eveiy one if he choose, in the entire State, and request 
the scholars of each that have not been punished during th3 term, to rise, and 
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he will find to his disappointment, that in those schools where there is a nnan- 
imoos rise, the best order obtains, and as a general thing, just in proportion to 
the number that are obliged to remain on their seats, do misrule and insubordi- 
nation prevail. It is an irrevocable law of nature, enacted by Him * with 
whom there is no variableness, neither shadow of turning,' that crime shall per- 
petuate punishment j and it is another law of nature, equally irrevocable, that 
the right kind of punishment, that which sends conviction, conversion, and ref- 
ormation to the offender, shall annihilate crime. Crime then perpetuates pun- 
ishment, and nature's punishment annihilates crime. But corporal punish- 
ment perpetuates it, by arousing and developing, and exciting all the baser pas- 
sions of the human breast. A gentleman of great experience in teaching, hav- 
ing charge of one of the best schools in the Union, says, * I do not choose to em- 
ploy an antidote, which will only serve to increase the demand for it. 1 would 
rather diminish than augment the amount of my labor, and to whip a child 
once to-day for a misdemeanor, is but preparing him to merit two flagella- 
tions to-morrow.* If the first effect be not produced, it is conclusive that the 
second, reformation, can not be.'' 



Extract from an article on " Rewards, Panishments, Praise, and 
Blame," by S. S. Randall, Esq., late General Deputy Superinten- 
dent of Common Schools, in the State of New York : 

" A child must not be punished or reproved from the impulse of temper ; we 
may regulate his actions, but we can not hope to subdue his will, or improve his 
disposition, by a display of our own wilfulness and irritability ; for, our exam- 
ple will more than counteract the good effects of our correction. If irritated, 
we should wait till we are cool, before we inflict punishment, and then do it as 
a duty, in exact proportion to the real faultiness of the offender ; not to the de- 
gree of vexaticwi he has occasioned ourselves. A child should be praised, re- 
proved, rewarded, and corrected, not according to the conseqtiences, but according 
to the Tiwtives, of his actions — solely with reference to the right or wrong inten- 
tion which has influenced him. 

" Children, therefore, should not be punished foe mere accidents, but mildly 
warned against similar carelessness in future. Whereas, some people show 
much greater displeasure with a child for accidentally overthrowing the table, 
or breaking a piece of china, than for telling an untruth ; or, if he hang his 
head and will not show off in company, he is more blamed than for selfishness 
in the nurser}\ But does not such treatment arise from preferring our own 
gratification to the good of the child ? and can we hope, by thus doing, to im- 
prove him in the government of his temper, or to instruct him in the true stan- 
dard of right and wrong 1 

" Punishment, administered in anger, is no longer the discipline of love, but 
bears too much the character of revenging an injury, and will certainly excite 
in the sufferer a ccH*rcsponding temper of mind. From fear, indeed, he may 
yield externally, but the feelings of his heart would lead him to resentment, 
rather than to penitence and submission. And let it never be forgotten, that if 
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ve desire to perform our duties to children, it is not to their outward conduct, 
but to the heart that we must direct our chief attention." 



Extract from an article, on Moral Education, by Miss Beecher : 

" Be careful not to be so frequent in finding fault, and so severe in manner 
as to produce the feeling of hopelessness in efforts to please and satisfy. When 
a child feels that, however earnestly he may try to do right, he has such bad 
habits already formed that he shall not succeed so as to please his teacher, all 
motive for exertion ceases, and he becomes reckless and hardened." 



Extract from the Report of A. Burgess, Superintendent of Schools 

in the County of Allegany, (N. Y.), 1843: 

** The barbarous practice of flagellation has justly received a condemnatory 
sentence by first-rate teachers, and they find it much easier and more agreeable 
to govern others by motives and arguments addressed to their understanding 
and reason, than by the infliction of stripes. They have found that children 
axe men in miniature, and that an appeal to their judgment and a treatment 
corresponding with their natures, are in almost every instance more powerful 
auxiliaries in producing obedience than any corporal punishment whatever. 
There are others who maintain a forced obedience by a reference to the rod for 
almost every offence. The feelings of the scholars of such schools are con-' 
stantly agitated. It is impossible for them to bring their minds to a free and 
tranquil state, so necessary to perform any operation in numbers, or learn any 
thing which requires thought and diligent attention. In all my visitations I 
have never seen a teacher make use of the rod. But from their own confes- 
sions, I believe the practice is too prevalent. Ir one school I perceived that 
several of the children had been crying, and upon looking around, I saw the 
butt ends of several large rods, shivered at one end, and several more that were 
entire, ready for use at a moment's warning. In this school I saw tm smiling 
faces J or countenances which bespoke tranquiUUy of sovl ; but the pale and agitated 
looks, and trembling frames of the children, reminded me more of the house of 
death than of a seminary of learning." 



Extract from an Address, by C. Northend, Principal of the 
Aborn-Street School, Salem : 

" I would say that the rod should never be used hastily, nor passionately. 
There are teachers and there are pareTds, who, for every slight offence or devia- 
tion of a child, fly, as it were, to the rod, and with passionate violence apply it. 
This is certainly wrong, and should be discountenanced. The rod should not 
be applied on every occasion, nor for every offence, but the infrequency of its 
use should contribute, in no small degree, to its efficacy. When resorted to it 
should be done with calm determination, and the whole case should be so rep- 
resented and explained, with all its attendant circumstances, that the school^ 
and the offender himself, shall see and feel that the teacher is about to perform 
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an unpleasant and painful dviMj^ — a duty, from which he shall never shrink 
when called upon by circumstances to act." 



Extract from the Report of Pierpont Potter, Superintendent of 
Schools in the County of Queens, (N. Y.), 1846: 

" I have taken very great pains with our Teachers, particularly the younger, 
both male and female. Our schools are now governed almost entirely without 
an appeal to the rod. In tliis respect the younger Teachers rather gain an 
advantage over the older ones, some of whom are firmly persuaded that good 
order can not be maintained without the use of the rod to a greater or less 
degree. There has not, however, been but one pretended instance of severity in 
Ctueens County during the last four years." 



Extract from the Circular of the Brooklyn, (N. Y.), Female 
Academy, 1846: 

" Government. — ^The government of the Institution will be strictly of a mild 
and parental character, intrusted mainly to the discretion of the Professors and 
Teachers, who, unless the Trustees have mistaken their character, will admin- 
ister it with mildness and efficiency, equally removed from weakness on the 
one hand, and from austerity and rashness on the other.^ 



Extract from an article on " School Government," by J. Orville 
Tayloi^, 1837 : 

" The teacher should always be calm, kind, and pleasant. When he pun- 
ishes, he should first discriminate character, that he may know what kind of 
discipline will answer its end. Each pupil has a different character to be stud- 
ied : and it is the business of the teacher to know what the occasion and the 
offender demand. He should be sure that no bad passions are strengthened by 
the punishment. He must let the criminal see clearly that the bad passion is 
what made the punishment necessary. He must govern his scholars as rational, 
intelligent beings, — ^appealing to their affections, to their sense of right and 
wrong, and to their reasoning powers. He must labor to make them see what 
is right, and the reward that always follows right actions. This will do more 
for the school and the good of the pupil, than punishment, however wise it ma^ 
he administered." 



Extract from a " Circular to Teachers," issued by Henry S. Ran- 
dall, Superintendent of Schools in the County of Cortland, (N. Y.), 

1844: 

" Government and Discipline. — The teacher should punish rarely— inflict 
corporal punishment still more rarely. He should not keep a rod in sight — and 
especially, not be in the habit of carrying one in his hand, unless he would give 
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himself the appearance of a tamer of wild animals. He should never threaten^ 
and never break his promises to the pupil. He should appeal to the feelings 
and the conscience of the erring child— never betraying temper or peevishness— 
but constantly exhibiting kindness, gentleness, and patience. These will ordi- 
narily beget a corresponding disposition on the part of the pupil. Chod order 
must be jnainlaiiiedj at all hazards. When all other means fail, the teacher is 
justified in inflicting moderate corporal punishment. This should usually be 
done alone with the pupil, after the close of the school, and after kindly adrno- 
nition. A teacher who possesses the requisite qualifications for governing a 
school will rarely be driven to this resort." 



Extract from the Report of Mr. Patchin, Superintendent of 

Schools in the County of Livingston, (N. Y.), 1844 : 

" When visiting schools for the purpose of discouraging punishment as much 
as possible, and for the purpose of producing the feeling of responsibility to 
self-government, the pupils were asked the following question: 'Have you 
been punished V * All who have not been punished this term, may manifest it 
by holding up their hand.' In this way, the extent of corporal punishment was 
at once known. It was pleasing to notice often, that not a single scholar had 
been the subject of flagellation. The joy manifested in the countenances of 
the children was an evident token of their happiness and satisfaction in being 
privileged to show to their visiters their correct deportment." 



Extract from H. P. Willard's Address, before the Teachers' In- 
stitute, in Turin, Oct., 1846: 

" Discipline must be firmly and strenuously, yet mildly and parentally en- 
forced, and the confidence of the pupils in the superior attainments, and good 
intentions of the teacher, must be secured. Without these last qualifications — 
[ care not what may be his others — children will make no proficiency under 
bis instructions.'* 



Extract from the New York Commercial Advertiser : 

" To obtain an ascendency over children which secures respect and obedience, 
is of the utmost moment. But let it not be supposed that this is to be done by 
harshness, SCOLDING, or threats. They alone would totally fail of the object 
and indeed produce the very opposite results. There must be an even, steady, 
firm and temperate treatment, accompanied by a disposition of mind so much 
master of itself as never to yield to passion, but always to be governed by calm 
judgment. Persevering yet gentle firmness, begun in infancy and practised 
daily, establishes discipline, ensures obedience, and almost entirely prevents 
the necessity of punishment of any kind; and this is consequently by far the 
easiest and most agreeable course for the parent, as well as the most beneficial 
for the child. On the other hand, the gratification of the child's will, encoura- 
ged by frequent indulgence of its improper desires, associates the idea of happi- 
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ness with such gratification, and of misery with disappointment. Self-will 
grows rapidly; a capricious humor is the necessary consequence, and the prod- 
uct is that best of pests, < a spoiled child. 

" But again we say that in endeavoring to avoid improper indulgence, it 
should be equally the parent's care to steer clear of undue severity. For if the 
one strengthens self-will, the other imbitters present existence, strikes at the 
root of the most valued social virtues, equally spoils the temper, enfeebles the 
mind, and has a tendency to repress the elasticity of spirit required in the ordi- 
nary transactions of riper years. The respect due to the superior wisdom of a 
parent is a salutary feeling, serving a valuable purpose in the relative position 
of parent and child, and is as widely difierent from an abject restraint produced 
by fear of punishment, as from an impertinent self-confidence produced by un- 
controlled indulgence. When the fear of punishment predominates, the child 
almost necessarily becomes artful — not so solicitous to avoid faults as to escape 
detection by artifices, which still more incurably deprave the heart. 

" Indeed, timid children, if treated with severity, can scarcely resist the temp- 
tation to hide ofiences, if possible. And though severity may extort confession 
and promise of amendment, it is not in itself able to awaken virtuous thoughts 
or implant correct principles. A spirit of revenge is too often implanted by 
such a course. Correction, to prove salutary and beneficial, must, as a general 
rule, be applied to the mind, not to the body. Proper motives must be excited 
and appealed to. Children must be taught that parents are rather afflicted 
than exasperated by their misconduct, and thus their better feelings and their 
reason be brought into play — a far more likely method of reclaiming them from 
evil, and effecting a permanent reformation, than the frequent recurrence of the 
rod, or harsh rebuke, which irritates the disposition but rarely convinces the 
judgment. 

" Comparing Solomon's maxim — * he that spareth the rod hateth his own 
son ' — with other maxims promulgated by a * greater than Solomon,* we re- 
gard it as a strong Eastern figure, meaning that an early and careful restraint 
is to be exercised over every bad propensity." 



Extract from the New York Daily Globe, (May 13, 1847), edited 
by T. H. Hyatt, Esq., for several years a member of the Board of 
Education in the City of Eoohester : 

" The public have long needed a work to show the fallacy of attempting to 
beat ideas and knowledge into a child's head, or malice and deviltry out of his 
heart, by the application of the rod, or brute force. It may be shown by many 
examples and illustrations, and by the experimental declarations of intelligent 
and worthy teachers, and many great and good men, that the law of kindness, 
and the practice of a humane and kindly discipline, are far more effective and 
successful disciplinarians than the birch or ferula. This truth must be admitted 
by candid and observing teachers, as well as by judicious parents. 

" What parent has not remarked that in those families where there is the 
most kindly feeling and affectionate admonition bestowed upon their children, 
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and where there is the least amount of harsh treatment and cruel personal 
chastisement, there will always be found the most amiable, affectionate, and 
dutiful children 1 Show us a parent who chastises his child with rash and 
cruel severity, or who uses the rod, on light and trivial occasions, with an un- 
feeling hand, and we will show you a child who is either an implacable, har- 
dened sinner, or a broken-hearted or mean-spirited imbecile. So in our schools. 
Put one of the belligerent, flagellating teachers into a school, where all is com- 
parative peace, order and docility, and he will not remain there one month be- 
fore he will wake up a pugnacious feeling, foment and provoke a spirit of re- 
bellion and resistance, where all would have been quiet and orderly, but for 
this display of the petty tyranny and the provoking arrogance of the lordly des- 
pot of the school-room. 

" There are doubtless extreme cases, where severe punishment, of some 
description, is essential to the maintenance of good order — ^but that boy who 
can not be made to submit to the wholesome restraints of the school-room, by 
appeals to his reason, his conscience, his self-respect, or his fears of disgrace, 
without a repeated resort to brute force punishment, is a fitter subject for the 
* House of Correction,' or * Refuge for Juvenile Delinquents,' than to be a com- 
panion of children who have sensitive nerves and sensible minds, and honorable 
feelings. 

" The old nursery primer used to tell us that 

'The idle fodl 
Is whipped to school;' 

But we believe there are more * fools,' or stupid dolts made by whipping chil- 
dren at school, than from any natural cause. Where our schools are taught 
by kind, humane, and judicious teachers — and we have very many such through- 
out our country — children will not need whipping to school nor at school — ^they 
will love and respect their teacher, if they find, (and their quick perceptions 
will readily discover whether it be so or not), that their teacher regards them 
with kindly esteem. If there is not this cordial reciprocity of feeling, the child 
had better be kept at home. Whipping him * to school ' will only be followed 
by his being whipped at school — ^and the result of all this will very naturally 
be, what the nursery book calls, an * idle fool.' " 



From the Brooklyn, (N. Y.), Daily Adveetisee, 1847 : 

" Punishment in Schools. — It appears to us that sufficient discrimination is 
not employed in the selection of proper persons to conduct and manage our Pub- 
lic Schools. Some of the teachers we know to be competent in every way, both 
morally and intellectually for the stations assigned them ; but on the other 
hand we have heard of instances of unusual and cruel punishment, which plain- 
}y indicate that the authors are less fitted for guiding rational beings than they 
would be for training young dogs. We regret that these things are so, and 
wish that they could be reformed. It was only yesterday that a small boy, 
some five or six years of age, was exhibited to us with his cheek all waled and 
scarred from the effects of blows with a ratan, inflicted by a female teacher in 
a primary department. If such things were of rare occurrence, we should be 
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induced not to allude to this circumstance ; but they are of daily occurrence, 
and seem to be on the increase. Such inhuman treatment does more injury to 
the cause of education than all the meritorious conduct of competent teachers 
can do good. "We trust the Board of Education will institute an inquiry into 
this subject with a view of arresting altogether the lieense to ^og in our schools. 
In fact we hope to see corporal punishment in schools abolished altogether; for 
we believe it entirely unnecessary and of no earthly benefit. A boy will learn 
none the better for a frequent application of the rod. But more especially 
should corporal punishment be abolished in the female department of our com- 
mon schools. There is something repulsive in the idea of a close relationship 
between a cane and the tender back of a little girl. Yet in some schools the 
cane is applied with a severity hardly credible. In other schools we are 
pleased to learn, the rod is never permitted to enter the female department." 

Extract from the Manual of the system of Discipline and Instruc- 
tion, for the Schools of the Public School Society of the City of New 
York, 1845: 

" Government. — Mildness, vigilance, and decision, are the characteristics of 
good government. In codes of discipline, * the law of kindness,' is as invari- 
able in its influence, as are the laws of nature ; but it requires judgment and 
prudence in its application. Vigilance has been called * the strongest arm of 
the law.' It has one oAer strong arm — * the law of kindness,' — which, by a 
moral force, persuades to duty, and insensibly compels to obey. Decision 
gives stability to government; — ^while vigilance prevents the occurrence of evil. 
A spirit of kindness adds a genial influence to both ; preventing either from 
being abused — by enabling the reasoning faculties to be successfully addressed, 
and the enlightened conscience to be convinced of wrong. Hence, punishment 
is more likely to be justly and judiciously administered; for, finnness will not, 
then, run into tyranny— nor vigilance be exercised in a spirit of espionage. 
Thus, it will be found, that mildness, vigilance, and decision, with firmness, make 
up the * all in all,' of the discipline and government of a school ; and, if proper- 
ly blended, must secure success under all circumstances. 

" The teacher must begin his government with the discipline of himself. 
* He that ruleth his own spirit, is better than he that taketh a city.' "When he 
has obtained this victory, he is prepared to govern others. Children are so 
much the creatures of imitation, that it is all important, that they have a good 
model. ' As is the teacher, so will be the school.' It is therefore requisite, that 
the teacher rigidly discipline himself, by carefully cultivating habits of neat- 
ness, cleanliness and order, gentleness of manner, a watchful self-control, and 
a cheerful spirit. If the light of the sun be needful to diffuse comfort and phys- 
ical energy throughout a school, — no less important, from the power of its 
moral influence, is the light of a cheerful countenance, witH pleasing tones of 
voice, and activity and earnestness of manner. These are grand essentials, 
therefore, in the moral atmosphere of a school. In speaking, let the use of the 
rising inflection prevail; then, the falling inflection of the voice of reproof will 
be more felt, and better understood." 
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From Rensselaer Bentley, XSsq., Autbor of several School Bc»olu» 

New York^ Jum 1, 1 847. 
Dear Sir : 

Your favor, requesting my views upon " Corporal Punishment,'* 
has been received. The subject is important, and worthy the 
attention of all who feel interested in the present welfare, or future 
happiness of mankind. 

From experience and observation, I am of the opinion that the 
use cf the rod^ in most cases, is entirely unnecessary, and generally 
attended with unfavorable results. Its tendency is to produce ob- 
stinacy, and create disrespect to superiors or those who govern. Not 
only so, but, the habits of children being formed in a great measure 
by imitation, it is apt to create the same harsh treatment towards 
others, whenever, as parents or teachers, they may be placed in a sit- 
uation to govern. 

The mbstUiUe, is kindness tempered toith firmness. Let parents and 
teachers he firm and decisive, and at the same time treat those whom 
they govern with mildness, and there will be but little occasion for 
using the rod. Treat children in such a manner that they will be 
convinced that you are their triiefriends, that you are endeavoring to 
promote their happin£ss, and in most cases they will be dutiful and 
obedient from choice. Who can not call to mind some act of severity 
that transpired while he was young ? and who does not remember 
the kindness of a youthful friend ? What a contrast ! The one 
presents a dark and gloomy picture, while the other lights up a sun- 
shine of joy, which the mind contemplates with pleasure. 

There may be some extreme cases, where the feelings of children 
have become so hardened and benumbed, that kind treatment will 
not affect them — but such a case has never fallen under my obser- 
vation. Where children can not be governed in the manner sug- 
gested above, there is reason to believe that something has been 
radically wrong in previous discipline. 

As far as my observation extends, in contrasting mildness with 
severity, I have come to the following conclusions : — 
Kindness produces its like. Oppression produces dislike. 

Kindness wins the affections. Oppression produces hatred. 

Kindness influences by example. Oppression is practised by those 

that have been oppressed. 
Kindness produces love and good- Oppression produces ill-wilL 
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Kindness makes one your friend. Oppression makes Iiim year ene- 
my. 
Kindness commands willing obe- Oppression, unwilling obedience, 

dience. or none at all. 

Kindness makes one happy. Oppression renders one unhappy. 

Kindness was thetemper of Christ Oppression that of demons. 

If this be true, let us abandon oppression, tyranny, and all unkind- 
ness, and treat those who are committed to our charge as rational^ 
reflecting beings. When this shall be done in the spirit which mani- 
fested itself in the character of Him ^' who taught as never man 
taught," we shall undoubtedly have much less occasion for using the 
rod. Yours respectfally, 

RENSSELAER BENTLEY. 
Ltman Cobb, Esq. 
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